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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-second meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE AsSOCI- 
ATION OF AMERICA was held under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 29, 30, 31, 1925. Except as otherwise 
noted, all meetings were held in the buildings of the University. 


A considerable number of the members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors took luncheon together at the Hotel Del Prado 
Tuesday at 12:30 0’clock. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of Tuesday was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First 
Division from 2:30 until 4 o’clock, and those of the Second 
from 4:30 until 6 o’clock. 


FIRST DIVISION, 2:30 P.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form. Chairman, Clarence E. An- 
drews, Ohio State University; Secretary, Harlan Hatcher, Ohio 
State University. The following paper was read: 

“Falling Metre—a New Suggestion,” by Charles E. Whit- 
more, University of Michigan. 

The paper was followed by a discussion on the subject of 
“Rising and Falling Rhythms.” 
(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, Martin B. Ruud, University 

of Minnesota. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Old English particle Se,” by G. W. Small, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

2. “The History of the Vercelli Book,” by S. J. Herben, 
Princeton University. 

3. “‘Attila’s and Beowulf’s Funeral,” by Fr. Klaeber, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Read by the Chairman). 

4. “The Finn Episode in Beowulf,” by Kemp Malone, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

There were more than forty members present. The officers 
of the Group were continued for the coming year. 

Kemp MALONE, Secretary. 
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(English VI) Spenser and Milton. Chairman, James H. Han- 
ford, University of Michigan. 

Short summaries of papers opened the meeting: one by D. H. 
Stevens, University of Chicago, on deeds relating to property 
transactions of Milton and his father, found in the Public Rec- 
ord Office; and one by T. P. Harrison, Jr., on the source of 
Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Robert R. Cawley, Princeton University, offered by title a 
paper, “The Influence of the Voyagers in English Drama be- 
tween 1550 and 1642.” 

The greater part of the session was given over to discussion of 
questions raised by Saurat’s Milton and other recent studies. 
The discussion was opened by Thomas V. Smith, University of 
Chicago, R. D. Havens, Johns Hopkins University, Marjorie H. 
Nicolson, Goucher College. 

As officers for next year the group elected D. H. Stevens, 
University of Chicago, chairman; Marjorie Nicolson, Goucher 
College, secretary. 

HELEN SANDISON, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature in the Classical Period. 
Chairman, Frederick B. Kaye, Northwestern University; 
Secretary, A. E. Case, Yale University. Joint Meeting with 
Englis’ VIII. At the Tuesday afternoon session the following 
papers were presented: 

“The Philosophical Background of Gulliver's Travels,” T. O. 

Wedel, Carleton College. 

“The Roots of Eighteenth-Century Melancholy,” C. A. 

Moore, University of Minnesota. 

These papers were followed by a round-table discussion. The 
second session of these Groups was held Thursday at 2 o’clock. 
(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, 
Southern Methodist University. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “The Dialect of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking’’ Louise Pound 

University of Nebraska. 

2. “Some Newly Discovered Irving Notebooks,” Stanley T. 

Williams, Yale University. 
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3. The Status of American Literature in Colleges, a discussion 
led by E. E. Leisy, Illinois Wesleyan University, and Fred Lewis 
Pattee, Pensylvania State College. 

4, The Present State of American Literary History, a discus- 
sion led by Norman Foerster, Universily of North Carolina. 

It was voted to extend next year’s program through two 
Group periods. The officers of the Group were re-elected, and 
an Executive Committee was authorized with Professor Norman 
Foerster, Chairman. In order to meet the expenses incidental 
to the work of the Group members are invited to send the sum 
of one dollar to the Group secretary. To such contributors a 
complete list of Master of Arts essays in this field will be sent. 

Ernest E, Letsy, Secretary. 


(French V) French Literature of the XIX Century. Chairman, 
Dean George N. Henning, George Washington University. The 
following papers were read: 

“The Genesis of Mademoiselle de Maupin,’’ B. M. Wood- 
bridge, Reed College. 

“Albert Glatigny: Fact and Legend,” Aaron Schaffer, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

“The Dandyism of Charles Baudelaire,” S. A. Rhodes, The 
Rice Institute. 

The Chairman suggested that scholars needing works of ref- 
erence difficult of access, request the Library of Congress to 
secure such works. He spoke of its large resources, of its liber- 
ality in making purchases, and of its generosity in lending its 
books. 

Professor Schinz, of Smith College, was elected Chairman of 
the Group for the coming year, the Chairman to appoint his 
own Secretary. [The Chairman has appointed as Secretary for 
the year, Professor Elliott M. Grant of Smith College.| 

H. L. Humpnreys, Secrelary. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, George T. Flom, 
University of Illinois. The following papers were read and 
discussed: 

1. “Linguistic Geography,” Edwin C. Roedder, University of 

Wisconsin. 
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2. ‘The Relation of Verbal Nouns to Verbs in German and in 
English: A History of the Development of Verbal Nouns into 
Forms Equivalent in Force to Finite Verbs,” George O. Curme, 
Northwestern University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield of Ohio State University; 

Secretary, Taylor Starck of Harvard University. 

C. M. Lorspetcn, Secretary. 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, B. Q. 
Morgan, University of Wisconsin. The following papers 
were presented: 

1. “Some Tendencies in the Modern German Ballad,” Albert 

W. Aron, Oberlin College. 

2. ‘Walt Whitman in Germany since 1914.” Anna Jacobson, 

Hunter College. 

3. “Hauptmann’s Das bunte Buch,” Fred B. Wahr, University 
of Michigan. 

4. A discussion of German Contemporary Drama (1889—) 
led by Marian P. Whitney, Vassar College. 

The following papers were read by title: 

1. “Die Bedeutung Hélderlins fiir die Gegenwart,” Ernst Jockers, College of 
the City of New York. 

2. “Franz Werfel als religiéser Dichter,” Ernst Jockers, College of the City 
of New York. 

_ 3. “The Rise of the German Novel of Industry,” Samuel Liptzin, College of 

the City of New York. 


The following offiers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Martin Schiitze, University of Chicago; Seceretary, 
Anna Jacobson, Hunter College. 

H. W. Hewett-THayver, Secretary. 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, James Geddes, Boston 
University. The meeting of this Group was called to order at 
3:45 p.M., following a business meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “From Pirandello’s Short Stories to his Plays,” by Hilda 

Norman, University of Chicago. 

2. “A Summary of a Study of the Bestiary of Cecco d’Ascoli’s 

Acerba, examined as an Italian Bestiaire d’Amour,’’ John P. Rice, 

University of Buffalo. 
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3. “The Partitive Construction in Italian,’ Herbert H. 
Vaughan, University of California. 

4. “Possible Investigation in Italian in connection with the 
Modern Foreign Language Study,’’ Hayward Keniston, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


H. Moore, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4:30 P. M. 
(General Topics III) Problems in General Asthetics. Chairman, 

Professor Charles E. Whitmore, University of Michigan. 

After some preliminary remarks by the Chairman, Professor 
Alice D. Snyder of Vassar College read a paper entitled ‘““Dewey’s 
Experience and Nature as an Approach to Critical Theory,” in 
which she emphasized the need of a logical rehabilitation of 
criticism as the establishment and extension of literary values. 

Owing to the increased severity of competition among groups, 
the attendance fell to nine, and the adoption of a program for 
future work was again impeded. The Chairman therefore re- 
peats that he will be glad to correspond with any persons who 
are interested in aiding the work of the Group in the interval 
before the next meeting. 


CuHarLes E. WHItTMorE, Chairman. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Elliott A. 
White, Dartmouth College; Secretary, Amos R. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In the absence of both Chairman and 
Secretary, Professor Clarence E. Parmenter and Professor 
Sarah T. Barrows were appointed, respectively, Chairman 
and Secretary pro tem. The following paper was read: 

“The Relation of Phonetics to the Teaching of Pronuncia- 
tion,” John S. Kenyon, Hiram College. 

An Experimental French-English Motion-Picture film was 
exhibited by James L. Barker, University of Utah. 

It was voted that the two phonetics groups be called the 
Pedagogical and Research Groups, respectively. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Clarence E. Parmenter, University of Chicago; Sec- 
retary, Amos R. Morris. 

About fifty members were present. 

SaRAH T. BARRowsS, Secretary pro tem. 
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(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, 
William A. Nitze, University of Chicago; Secretary, Roger S. 
Loomis, Columbia University. The following papers were read: 
1. “The Mythological Interpretation of Sir Gawain and the 

Green Knight,” Roger S. Loomis, Columbia University. 

2. “Did Chrétien Mean to Connect the Grail with the Mass?” 

A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern University. 

3. “Some Remarks on an Institute of Arthurian Studies,” 

Tom Peete Crass, University of Chicago. 

(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(English ITT) Chaucer. Chairman, Karl Young, Yale University; 
Secretary, Howard R. Patch, Smith College. In the absence of 
the Secretary, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt University, 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “The Noble Philosophical Poete in English,” Robert K. 
Root, Princeton University. (Discussed by J. S. P. Tatlock, 
John M. Manly, the Chairman, and W. H. Hulme.) 

2. “Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival,’”’? Samuel Moore, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Discussed by Professor Manly.) 

Professor Manly invited members of the Chaucer Group to 
examine photostat reproductions of certain manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales now in the possession of the University of 
Chicago. The following officers were elected for 1926: Chairman, 
Karl Young, Yale University; Secretary, Walter Clyde Curry, 
Vanderbilt University. 

About fifty members were present. 

WALTER CLYDE Curry, Secretary pro tem. 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Finley M. K. 
Foster, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Gilbert W. Mead, 
Birmingham Southern College. The following papers were 
presented: 

1. Bibliography for the Year, by the Secretary. 

2. “The Current English Attitude toward Victorian Liter- 
ature,” Charles J. Sisson, University College, London. 

3. “Charles Lord Mohun and Henry Esmond,” Robert S. 

Forsythe, Northwestern University. 
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4. “The Controversy about Lorna Doone: A Demonstration 
of the Worthlessness of Literary Discussion without Scholar- 
ship,” Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois. 

The Group officers were re-eleted for the coming year. 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Christopher 

Morley. The following papers were presented: 

“The Cheer Leader in Present-Day Literature,” by William 
McFee. 

“The Professor in Contemporary Literature,” by Keith 
Preston. 

Progress made in the survey of the status of contemporary 
literature in colleges and universities now being conducted on 
behalf of the Modern Language Association by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education was reported by Professor Paul Kaufman. The 
catalogues of 650 American colleges and universities which 
have been examined show that 527 institutions give courses 
(exclusive of Freshman English) which include reading in cur- 
rent literature and that there are 244 courses devoted entirely 
to present-day writers. 

The meeting was very largely attended. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Cen- 
turies. Chairmen, E. P. Dargan, University of Chicago. 
The committee, consisting of Messrs. Geoffroy Atkinson and 

Elliott M. Grant, appointed at the 1924 meeting of the group 
to inquire as to the feasibility of getting complete lists of dis- 
sertations in course of preparation in American Universities, 
reported that they had been unable to prepare such lists because 
three important institutions had not found it possible to co- 
operate. 

After some discussion it was voted to accept the report and 
to request the appointment of a similar committee to act for 
the Association as a whole instead of for only a single group. 

The chairman then appointed a committee to nominate offi- 
cers for the next year, after which tie following papers were 
read: 

1. “Pascal’s Ideas on Style and Their Contemporary Signifi- 
cance,’ Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota. 

2. “‘Fénelon et le classicisme,’’ Albert Schinz, Smith College. 
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3. “Introduction of the Vaudeville into the French Theater,”’ 
Eleanor V. Cederstrom, Hibbing Junior College. 

4. “Pursuing a Pirate,’ Harry Kurz, Knox College. 

About sixty-five people attended the meeting. The following 
officers were elected for next year: Chairman, C. H. C. Wright, 
Harvard University; Secretary, A. F. Whittem, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

CHARLES GrimM, Secretary. 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Julius Goebel, University of 

Illinois, The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. ‘Auge und Ohr in Goethes Lyrik,” Friedrich Bruns, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

2. “Two Phases of Goethe’s Conception of Personality in 
Wilhelm Meister,” Martin Schiitze, University of Chicago. 

3. “Goethe’s Shorter Poems in American Translation. A 
Survey,” Edwin H. Zeydel, Indiana University. 

Report of the Goethe Centenary Committee; Chairman, Carl 
F. Schreiber, Yale University. 


It should be here stated that a resolution was passed by the 
Germanic Section to the effect that the Centenary Committee 
report in the future to the larger Germanic Group Meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
William A. Speck, Chairman; Carl F. Schreiber, Secretary. 

Cart F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


President, William Allan Neilson of Smith College; Secretary, 
Percy W. Long of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society was 
held at 4:30 p.m. in Harper Memorial Library. 

An address, “Plans for the American Dialect Dictionary,” 
was delivered by Professor W. A. Craigie. 

Professor Craigie set forth his plans for the historical diction- 
ary of English in America undertaken at the University of 
Chicago, and dwelt upon the necessity of the Society’s Dialect 
Dictionary as a preliminary step in that enterprise. He was 
appointed Director of Research for the American Dialect Dic- 
tionary. 
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An appeal is to be made to scholars willing to coéperate in 
collecting and arranging material for this work. Members of 
the Modern Language Association who are interested are re- 
quested to send their names either to Professor Craigie or to the 
Secretary. Work of three kinds is desirable: (1) the preparation 
of material already published, as in Dialect Notes, (2) making 
excerpts from books, periodicals, and newspapers containing 
dialect material, (3) the collection of new material, especially 
in remote districts, from actual speech. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary. 


Tue CounciL DINNER 


Eleven members of the Executive Council and the three 
Trustees of the Invested Funds of the Association met at dinner 
at the Quadrangle Club at 6:30 as the guests of Professor George 
Tyler Northup and considered matters relating to the affairs of 
the Association. 

The first matter taken up was that of filling the vacancies in 
the list of Honorary Members of the Association created by the 
death of Professors Morel Fatio and Francesco D’Ovidio. After 
discussion and an informal ballot it was voted: 

That Professor George Cirot of the University of Bordeaux 
and Professor Vittorio Cian of the University of Turin be nom- 
inated to the Association for election as Honorary Members. 

The secretary read a letter from Professor Edwin Greenlaw, 
under date of Nov. 5, resigning as Chairman of the General 
Group Committee. The Council accepted his resignation with 
regret and chose as his successor Professor George H. McKnight 
of the Ohio State University. 

A letter was read from Professor Karl Young, Chairman of 
Committee on Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Books 
reporting that Professor A. R. Hohlfeld desired to be relieved 
of further service on this Comm‘ttee. The Council the*eupon 
appointed as a member of this Committee in his stead Professor 
George O. Curme of Northwestern University. 

A letter was read from Professor Leonard Bloomfield of the 
Ohio State University setting forth in detail a project for a 
Survey of North American Indian Languages which had been 
formulated by a Committee of Section L of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and asking that 
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the project be endorsed by the Modern Language Association. 
After some discussion it was voted: 

That the Executive Council express its general approbation 
of the project for a survey of North American Indian Languages, 
but inasmuch as this undertaking does not lie directly in the 
field of the Modern Language Association it believes that this 
is a matter which should be referred to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and accordingly asks the Delegates of the 
Association to present the matter to the American Council for 
consideration. 

Inasmuch as several matters of business still remained when 
the hour of the evening session arrived the Executive Council 
adjourned to meet on Thursday during the luncheon hour. 


Thursday, December 31. 


On motion of Professor Robert H. Fife it was voted: 

That the President of the Association be requested to call a 
meeting of the Executive Council at some time during the com- 
ing year to consider matters pertinent to the affairs of the Assoc- 
iation, it being understood that travelling expenses should be 
paid by the Association, and that the time and place of meeting 
be decided upon by the Executive Officers. 

Professor Fife called attention to the special appropriation 
by the Commonwealth Fund to assist Professor James L. Barker 
in the continuation of his phonetic researches begun in Paris 
during the past year. A condition of this subvention was that 
it be administered through the Modern Language Association 
under the supervision of a committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion. He thereupon offered the following resolutions: 


First, that the Association accept this responsibility and constitutes as 
a committee to supervise the experiments the chairman of the Practical 
Phonetics Group (Professor C. E. Parmenter) together with two other persons, 
to be appointed by the President of the Association. Second, that the Treas- 
urer of the Association be instructed to receive the sums payable from the 
Commonwealth Fund and pay them to Professor Barker under the conditions 
prescribed by this Committee. 


The resolutions were adopted. [The President appointed as 
the other members of this Committee, Professors Robert H. 
Fife and Charles H. Grandgent.] 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


At 8 o’clock Tuesday evening the Modern Language Associa- 
tion held a joint session with the Linguistic Society of America 
in Mandel Hall. 

The President of the University of Chicago, Dr. Max Mason, 
cordially welcomed the Associations as the guests of the Univer- 
sity. 

The President of the Modern Language Association and of 
the Linguistic Society of America, Professor HERMANN COLLITz, 
then delivered the Presidential Address: ‘World Languages.” 

Following this address, a reception for members and guests 
of the Association was held in the rooms of the Reynolds Club. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Association was called to order by the President, Profes- 
sor HERMANN COLLITz, at 9:50 a.m. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor CARLETON Brown, 
prefaced his report by announcing that invitations had been 
extended to the Association to be represented by a delegate at 
the Semi-Centennial celebration, Nov. 26-28, of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, now removed from Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., to Memphis and reorganized as Southwestern Col- 
lege, and also at the inauguration of Charles Christopher 
Mierow as President of Colorado College at Colorado Springs, 
Dec. 5. Both invitations had been accepted and delegates 
appointed as follows: to the Semi-Centennial celebration at 
Memphis, Professor Charles L. Townsend of Southwestern Col- 
lege; to the inauguration of President Mierow, Professor William 
F. Luebke of the University of Denver. 

The Secretary submitted as his formal report Volume XL of 
the Publications. He called attention to the change in the design: 
of the cover which had been inaugurated with the current vol- 
ume and expressed the hope that members of the Association 
had not been distressed by this departure from tradition. Vol- 
ume XL, which included 1024 pages devoted to papers alone, 
established a new record in the history of the Association. 


* For the text of the Presidential Address see below, p. xliii. 
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The Secretary reported with regret the loss by death during 
the year of the following distinguished scholars: HENRY ALFRED 
Topp of Columbia University and Epwarp STEVENS SHELDON ‘ 
of Harvard University—both of them former Presidents of the q 
Association—and Francesco D’Ovipio of the University of 4 
Naples, an Honorary Member of the Association. 4 

The membership roll of the Association continued to show a e 
gratifying increase. The list of Members published in December y 
showed a total of 2948, and in addition fifty-eight persons had 4 
paid in membership fees to date from January 1, so that in point 
of fact the membership of the Association was slightly above 
three thousand. 

The full amount subscribed to bring the Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund up to the ten thousand dollars required as a capital 
basis for the Monograph Series had been paid in during the 
year. In accordance with a request that a complete statement 
of these subscriptions be published the Secretary submitted 
the following report of the contributions received: 


President William Allan Neilson............. 100.00 


From subscriptions by members in the following institutions: 


Princeton University 115.00 
New York University... 100.00 


Western Reserve Univ. and The Case School.. 100.00 


The first Monograph in the Series—Les Prophécies de Merlin, 
edited by Lucy Allen Paton—had been sent to press more than 
twelve months ago, and it had been hoped that its appearance 
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could be announced at this meeting. The progress of the Mono- 
graph through the press, however,—necessarily a slow matter 
in the case of a work of 900 pages, consisting in large part of 
Old French text, accompanied by an infinite number of MS. 
variants,—had been further retarded by strikes. Nevertheless, 
the labor of proof-reading was now nearly completed and the 
early appearance of the Monograph could confidently be ex- 
pected. 

The Committee of Award had recently accepted two other 
studies for publication in the Monograph Series: Conditions of 
Dramatic Publication 1580-1640, by Evelyn May Albright, and 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Writings of Richard Rolle, by 
Hope Emily Allen. These would be issued as the Second and 
Third Monographs respectively and it was expected that both of 
these studies could be sent to press within the next few months. 
In consideration of the fact that the expense of publishing these 
Monographs is defrayed from the funds of the Association any 
monograph in this Series will be sold to members of the Associa- 
tion at a discount of one-third from the list-price. 

At the last annual meeting announcement had been made 
that the sum of $5,000 had been turned over to the Association 
as a Revolving Publication Fund. As the first work to be pub- 
lished under the provisions of this Fund the Committee had 
selected The English Language in America, by George Philip 
Krapp. It was a satisfaction to report that Professor Krapp’s 
volumes had already issued from the press, and that the report 
of the sales thus far indicated that within the next eight months 
the entire amount advanced from the Fund for the publication 
of this work would be returned, so that the Revolving Fund 
could again be employed for a similar purpose. 

It was voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 

The following report was presented on behalf of the Trustees 
of the Invested Funds by Mr. LeRoy Elwood Kimball, Manag- 
ing Trustee: 

PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEw 
Par Value Book Value 
$13,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l 
Mortgage 5% Bonds due 1968. . . .$13,229. 81 
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2,000 New York Central R. R. Co., Ref. 
and Imp. Mortgage 5% Bonds due 


$15,000 $15,236.28 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED Dec. 21, 1925 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1924 report....$ 401.25 
From E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 

Life Membership Payments (twenty- 


seven 709 .00 

From Current Funds for the purchase of 

From the United States Trust Co. of New 

York: 


Interest on $2,000 par New York Central 
Interest on $11,000 par Pennsylvania 
Bonds (the other Bonds having been 
purchased after the interest date)....... 550.00 
Interest on $500 par U. S. Fourth Liberty 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 
Income on investments............... 


wre 


To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $1,000 par New York 
For purchase of $2,000 par Pennsylvania 
For services rendered, collection of in- 
come, safe-keeping of securities, etc. for 
both the Permanent and the Bright-von 


| : 
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| 2013 2,006.47 
| 4 
Interest on uninvested balances........ 29.84 q 
1 For sale of $500 par U. S. Fourth Liberty j 
$ 644.58 
| Interest from uninvested balances 29.84 q 
$3,785.46 
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BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN (MONOGRAPH ENDOWM’T) 


FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
New YorkK 
Par Value Book Value 


$ 9,000 New York Central R. R. Co., Ref. 
and Imp. Mortgage 5% Bonds due 


1,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l 


Mortgage 5% Bond due 1968..... 1,024.50 


10,000 $9,904.38 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEc. 21, 1925 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1924 report....$ 38.11 
From E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 

Contributions forwarded.............. 1,093 .50 
From United States Trust Co. of New York: 

For interest on $9,000 par New York 

Cent. Bonds (the Pennsylvania Bond 

having been purchased after the interest 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 

Income on investments............... $ 450.00 
To United States Trust Co. of New York: 

For purchase of $1,000 par Pennsylvania 


Balance on deposit with the United States 


‘Trust Co. of New York... 107.11 $1,581.61 


This cash balance when added to the 
book-value of the investments makes the 
total of the Bright-von Jagemann Fund in 
the custody of the Trustees on the above 
date, $10,011.49, 


Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. | 
EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG, 
GrorGE H. NETTLETON, Trustees. 
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It was voted to accept the report of the Trustees. 
The following report was presented by the Treasurer of the 
Association, Professor E. PRrokoscu: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1925 $ 2,380.10 


From members, for 1922 or before .$ 


4.00 
709 .00 $10,360.07 


From Libraries for XXXIX...... $ 3.60 
359.80 
“ Foreign Subscribers 32.40$ 578.90 


From Sale of Publications 189.63 
« & Lists of members... . 11.60 
« Index Volume..... 1.80$ 203.03 


From Advertisers 
From Income of Permanent Fund. .$ 
“ Interest on Current Funds... 92.90$ 767.32 


From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Joint memberships in Am. 
Folklore Soc 168.00 
Subscriptionto Mod. Lang. Rev. 7.50 
Membershipfeesfor M.H.R.A. 1.50 
Subscriptions to Early Eng- 
lish Text Society 60.00 
On account of extra reprints. . 11.03 
“ excess correc- 
14.75 
Contributions to Relief Fund . 10.00$ 272.78 


Contributions to Monograph En- 
dowment Fund $ 932.50 $13,564.85 


$15,944.95 


| 
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EXPENDITURES 
To George Banta Publ. Co., for 
Publications: 


1,412.36 
1,317.00 
1,160.00 $ 6,940.33 


To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing 
Trustee: 
Life Membership fees 
Added to Permanent Fund.... 1,461.16 
Added to Monograph Endow. 
1,093.50$ 3,263.66 


Transferred to Monograph Exp. Ac. .......... 549.52 
Administrative Expenses: 

Salary, Secretary 

Salary, Treasurer 

Clerical assistance 

Postage 

Express and Hauling 

Telegrams 

Printing and mimeographing.. . 


To American Folklore Soc., Membership fees...$ 168.00 
To American Council of Learned Soc. for Dues. . 124.00 
To American Council on Education for Dues. . . 10.00 
To Early English Text Soc. for Subscriptions .. . 60.00 


Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
To Comm. on _ Rotographs 
(print., post., sten. aid) 
To Comm. on Metric. Not. 
To Comm. on 16th Cent. Ger. 
Lit. (Printing & Postage) 
To ACLS delegates, Trav. Exp. 
To Expressage for Monograph 


To Members, Refund of dues .. 


xix 
XXXIX, Supplement........ 556.90 
44.23 
22.00 
48.74 
10.50 
4.00 
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5.40 
30.00 


10.00 
Mod. Lang. Rev., subscriptions 
forwarded 7.30 
M.H.R.A., Membership fees 
forwarded 1.50 
Exchange on foreign checks... . 3.03 
Safety deposit box rental 1.00 
Treasurer’s Bond 20.00$ 210.55 $14,519.77 


$ 1,425.18 
$15,944.95 
B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1925 $ 1,475.09 
Transferred from Current Funds. . . 549.52 
Income from Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund 


On hand, Dec. 24, 1925 $ 2,517.60 


C. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1925 
Decrease Increase 
Current Funds $ 954.92 
Monograph Expense Account 
Permanent Func 


$ 954.92$ 4,306.17 
Net Increase in Resources $ 3,351.25 


It was voted to refer the report of the Treasurer to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The report of the Delegates of the Association to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies was presented by Professor 
Edward C. Armstrong. 

It was voted to accept the report with an expression of the 
thanks of the Association to the Council. 

The following report on behalf of the Committee on the 
Reproduction of MSS. and Rare Books was presented by the 
Chairman, Professor Karl Young: 


q 

| Refund on Sale... ........... 
ig Checks returned... ........... q 
| Relief Fund, contributions for- a 
4 
Bryn Mawr Trust Co. Interest..... 42.99 
| | | 
Monograph Endowment Fund..... 1,093.50 q 
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During the year 1925 the Committee on the Reproduction of Manu- 
scripts and Rare Printed Books has bought and added to its collection 
in the Library of Congress the following twenty reproductions: 

(26) Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 12577: Romans de Perceval 
le Galois. (277 folios). 

(27) Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by 
John Skelton. (30 folios). 

(28) Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the 
Birth and Life of Christ in Middle English. 

(29) Corp. Chr. Coli., Cambridge, MS. 357: Translation of Dio- 
dorus Siculus by John Skelton. (250 folios). 

(30) Bodleian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied 
from MS. Bodl. 376): Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pise. (195 
folios). 

(31) Huntington Library, Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn 
de Worde Edition of 1517. 

(32) Huntington Library, Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first 
edition, 1598. 

(33) Shrewsbury, England, Library of Shrewsbury School, MS. 
Mus. iii.42: Latin Anthems with music, and Fragments of three Mys- 
tery Plays. (42 folios). 

(34) Trinity Coll., Cambridge, MS. B.1.45, Folios 1-42: Miscellany 
including sermons in English, French, and Latin. 

(35) Trinity Coll., Cambridge, MS. R.3.21, Folios 51b-83a: Curia 
Sapiencie by Lydgate. 

(36) Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Francais 1448, Folios 216-272: La 
Bataille en Aleschans. , 

(37) Brit. Mus., MS. Harl. 2054, Folios 13b-22a: Extracts from the 
Account Book of the Company of Smiths at Chester. 

(38) Brit. Mus., MS. Harl. 875: Piers Plowman, A-Text. (25 folios). 

(39) Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 34221: “Six plays or shews performed 
at Apethorp, 1640-1650.” (283 folios). 

(40) Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994: Fifteen English plays. (350 
folios). 

(41) Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 22583: Poems, chiefly in Latin, by 
William Gager. (103 folios). 

(42) Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 12.A.L1x: Pyramis by William Gager. 
(23 folios). 

(43) Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous collection of 
pieces in Anglo-French, Middle English, and Latin. (207 folios). 

(44) Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 
andre. 

(45) Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Historia Britonum. 
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Amherst College 
Brown University 
Bryn Mawr College 
Butler College 
University of California 
Catholic University 
University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 
Goucher College 
Hamilton College 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 

Mt. Holyoke College 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Montana 
University of Nebraska 
Newberry Library 
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The financial statement of the Committee is as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand January 1, 1925 
Contributions as of 1924........ 
Contributions from 50 institutions in 1925.... 1,250.00 
Interest to June 30,1925........ 


EXPENDITURES 
Purchase of twenty reproductions............ $1,262 84 


Balance on hand December 31, 1925................004. $2,112 .78 


With the active assistance of the Treasurer of the Association, the 
Committee has collected during the calendar year 1925 the sum of 
$1250 from the libraries of the following fifty institutions: 


New York University 

University of North Carolina 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Princeton University 

Radcliffe College 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege 

Smith College 

University of Southern California 

Stanford University 

Swarthmore College 

Syracuse University 

University of Texas 

Vanderbilt University 

Vassar College 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

Washington University 

Washington & Lee University 

Wellesley College 

Wells College 

Wesleyan University 

Western Reserve University 

University of Wisconsin 


Yale University 


The most important work of the Committee is accomplished 
through the Sub-Committee on Selections, of which the chairman is 
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Professor Robert K. Root, of Princeton University. Members of 
contributing institutions are invited to submit requests to Professor 
Root at any time. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. R. cp, 

G. L. 
CHARLES Moore, 
COLBERT SEARLES, 
Kart Youne, Chairman 


It was voted to adopt the report and also to record the grati- 
tude of the Association for the efficient service rendered by the 
Committee. 

Professor Robert K. Root, Chairman of the Committee on 
Selection of Rotographs, appealed to the members of the Associ- 
ation to furnish suggestions as to MSS. and Books which it was 
most important to reproduce. 

The President of the Association announced the seerainent 
of the following Committees: 

On Nomination of Officers—Professors Killis Campbell, Taylor 
Starck, Herbert H. Vaughan, John H. Cox, and Bert J. Vos. 

On Resolutions—Professors John C. French and Laura Hib- 
bard Loomis. 

To Audit the Treasurer's Report—Dr. Percy W. Long, Pro- 
fessors H. S. V. Jones, and Leonard Bloomfield. 

The Secretary reported that a congratulatory letter signed 
by President Collitz and himself had been sent in the name of 
the Association to Professor Eduard Sievers on the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth anniversary and read the following reply which 
had just been received from Professor Sievers: 


Leipzig, Schillerstr. 8, 10 Dezember 1925. 
Professor Carleton Brown, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 
Hochgeehrter Herr College. 

Die Modern Language Association of America, zu deren Ehren- 
mitgliedern ich mich seit vielen Jahren mit Stolz und Dankbarkeit 
zahlen darf, hat mir die grosse Ehre erwiesen mich zur Vollendung 
meines 75. Lebensjahres zu begriissen und zu begliickwiinschen. Ich 
bitte Sie dafiir der Association meinen wirmsten und ehrerbietigsten 
Dank auszusprechen. Den Ausdruck freundlicher Gesinnung den Sie 
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in Ihrem Briefe Worte gelichen haben, nehme ich gern entgegen: 
iiber das Mass dessen aber was ich in meinem Beruf habe leisten 
kénnen, denke ich bescheidener, je alter ich werde und je deutlicher 
mir dabei wird, wie sehr das was geworden ist hinter dem zuriickbleibt 
was hatte sein sollen und vielleicht geworden wire, wenn mir fiir 
viele Dinge die mir heute wichtig und unentbehrlich vornommen, die 
Augen friiher aufgegangen waren. Nur eines glaube ich wirklich fiir 
mich in Anspruch nehmen zu diirfen, nimlich die Anerkennung dass 
ich jederzeit bestrebt gewesen bin das Beste zu geben was ich geben 
konnte und nur im Dienst der Sache und der Wahrheit gearbeitet zu 
haben. Es ist mir eine grosse und aufrichtige Freude dieses mein 
Streben von einer so grossen und mustergiiltigen Organisation wie 
der Modern Language Association of America gebilligt zu sehen, in 
deren Reihen ich jedes Jahr wieder die Namen zahlreicher alter 
Schiiler und Freunde lese. 

Was mir die Zukunft noch bringen mag, steht dahin. Noch kann 
ich, in gewissen Grenzen, wissenschaftlich weiter arbeiten, und ich 
darf auch versprechen meine Arbeit in demselben Sinne weiterfiihren 
zu sollen in dem ich sie bisher getan habe. 

Ich bitte endlich, zu verzeihen dass dieser mein Dank so spit erst 
kommt: widrige Umstinde, auch gesundleiblicher Natur, liessen 
mich nicht eher zum Schreiben konnen. 

In vorziiglicher Hochachtung bin ich 

Ihr sehr ergebener 
E. SIEVERS 


Professor John M. Manly called attention to two collections 
of special interest to English students which members of the 
Association were invited to visit during their stay in Chicago: 
one was a set of reproductions of fifty-three MSS. of the Canter- 
bury Tales, on exhibition at 5820 Woodlawn Ave.; the other was 
the Bacon collection, consisting of charters, court-rolls, com- 
potus rolls of Norfolk and Suffolk—in all more than 2500 separ- 
ate items—which could be seen in Room 16, Classics Building. 

The Secretary of the Association brought up for ratification 
two amendments to the Constitution (printed on p. xiv of the 
Proceedings in the P.M.L.A. March 1925) which had been 
adopted at the preceding Annual Meeting. It was voted to 
ratify both these amendments and they were declared finally 
adopted. 

M. Lewellyn Raney, Librarian of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, addressed the Association in regard to a bill about to be 
introduced in Congress which proposed certain drastic changes 
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in the copyright law by entirely forbidding the importation of 
any foreign (though legitimate) edition of an American work 
and by requiring that orders for the original edition of a foreign 
work reprinted in this country be sent exclusively to “the pro- 
prietor of the United States copyright.” 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary of the Association to 
send to the Congressional Committee a protest against the 
proposed bill and also that the President of the Association 
appoint some member, preferably some one living in Washing- 
ton or Baltimore, to codperate with the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in efforts to prevent the proposed 
legislation. [President Collitz afterwards appointed Professor 
Edwin Greenlaw to represent the Association in this matter.] 

Professor J. S. P. Tatlock called the attention of the members 
of the Association to the recent announcement of the foundation 
of the Mediaeval Latin Academy. 

Professor Charles Grimm as secretary ofthe FrenchIII Group 
reported the action taken by the Group at its meeting on the 
preceding day requesting that the Association appoint a Com- 
mittee to secure lists of dissertations in the modern language 
field now in course of preparation in American colleges and 
universities. He moved the appointment of such a committee. 

Professor C. C. Marden offered as a substitute a motion to 
refer the matter for consideration to the Executive Council with 
power. The substitute motion was thereupon carried. 

It was voted to proceed without further delay to the reading 
of papers. ; 

The reading and discussion of papers was then begun. 

1. “Concerning the Number of Cases in Modern English.” 
By Professor MorGan CALLAWAY, JR.,of the University of Texas. 

In view of the lateness of the hour it was voted at the con- 
clusion of Professor Callaway’s paper to postpone the reading 
of the further papers on the program to the Thursday morning 
session. 

Luncheon was provided for the members of the Association 
by the University of Chicago at the Del Prado Hotel. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


For the Wednesday afternoon session the Association met at 
2:30 p.m. in three sections devoted respectively to English, 
Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


MANDEL HALL 

Chairman: Professor Karl Young of Yale University. 

The following papers were read: 

2. “Anglo-American Cooperation—Some Suggestions.” By 
Professor Charles J. Sisson, of University College, University of 
London. (Discussion and further suggestions by Professor 
Carleton Brown and Professor O. F. Emerson.) 

3. “Shakespeare Improved.” By Professor Hazelton Spencer 
of the State College of Washington. 

4. “The Source of Chaucer’s Rime of Sir Thopas and of 
‘Pleyndamour’.” By Dr. Francis P. Magoun, Jr., of Harvard 
University. 

5. “Sociology and Literature.” By Professor John M. Manly, 
of the University of Chicago. (Discussed by Professor H. B. 
Lathrop of the University of Wisconsin.) 

6. “The Lives of St. George and Spenser’s Knight of Holiness.” 
By Professor Frederick M. Padelford, of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

_ 7. “The Mind of Poe.” By Professor Killis Campbell, of the 
University of Texas. 
About three hundred and fifty persons were in attendance. 
WALTER CLyDE Curry, Secretary. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
110 COBB HALL 

Chairman: Professor George L. Hamilton of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

After a brief announcement by Professor Henri F. Miiller of 
Columbia University, the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: 

8. “The Literary Background of the Chantefable.”’ By Pro- 
fessor John R. Reinhard, of the University of Michigan. 

9. “Studies in the Canzosiere of Petrarch.” By Professor 
Ernest H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago. 
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10. “Joseph de Maistre et l’Occultisme.”” By Professor Au- 
guste Viatte, Visiting Professor at Hunter College (discussed by 
Professor Hugo P. Thieme). 

11. ‘Notes and Queries on the Metre of the Poem of the Cid.” 
By Professor Elijah C. Hills, of the University of California 
(discussed by Professors H. C. Berkowitz, Antonio Solalinde, 
and Juan Cano). 

12. “The Nature and Influence of Charles Nodier’s Philolog- 
ical Activity.”” By Professor A. H. Schutz, of the University of 
Missouri. 

A report on the Activities of the Committee on Modern 
Language Instruction. By Professor A. Coleman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (discussed by Professors E. F. Langley, A. V. 
Roehm, and J. L. Barker). 

13. This paper was omitted on account of the absence of 
Professor Van Roosbroeck. 

14. “Anatole France’s Recipe.”” By Professor F. A. Water- 
house, of Kenyon College (discussed by Professor Voorhees). 

About 125 members and visitors were present. 

ALTROCCcHI, Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 


CLASSICS BUILDING 10 

Acting Chairman: Professor M. Blakemore Evans, of Ohio 
State University in place of Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. 

The following papers were read: 

15. “Some Remarks on the Chronology of the Edda.” By 
Professor L. M. Hollander, of the University of Texas. 

16. “Psychoanalysis and Literary Investigation.” By Pro- 
fessor Ernst Feise, of Ohio State University. 

17. “The Essentials of Herder’s Philosophy.” By Professor 
Martin Schiitze, of the University of Chicago. 

18. “Margaret Fuller Reproves a Famous American Pub- 
lisher.”” By Professor Carl F. Schreiber, of Yale University. 

19. “Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 1825-1925.” By Dr. Arthur 
Burkhard, of Harvard University. 

20. “Gerhart Hauptmann’s View of Life.”” By Professor 
F. W. J. Heuser, of Columbia University. 
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Dr. Taylor Starck reported for the Committee appointed to 
collect funds to assist in the publication of the remaining por- 
tions of the Deutsches W orterbuch, that it had not been necessary 
to furnish any assistance during the year. The committee was 
continued. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography. Volume I of the Bibliographical Series 
has been unexpectedly delayed but will appear during 1926. 
Dr. Frels of Leipzig has been appointed to compile Volume II. 
The plans for the third volume are in the course of preparation. 
Professor Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer reported that the sum in 
the treasury of the Committee was $2,083. The Committee was 
continued. 

Professor R. H. Fife reported on the progress of the investiga- 
tion of modern foreign language study. 

On motion of Professor Marian P. Whitney it was voted: That 
the Goethe Centenary Committee report next December to the 
Germanic Section instead of to the Goethe Group. 

On motion of Professor Collitz it was voted: That the Ger- 
manic Section recommend to the Association, that financial 
assistance be granted Professor Konrad Burdach in the pub- 
lication of the second volume of his edition of Der Ackermann 
aus Bihmen. 

On motion of Professor Collitz it was voted: That the Ger- 
manic Section endorse the recommendation made to the Associ- 
ation last year by the Scandinavian Group, that the Association 
undertake the publication of a translation of the second volume 
of Viktor Rydberg’s Undersékningar i Germanisk Mythologi. 

The Chairman appointed the following committee to under- 
take the organization of a National Association of German 
Clubs: Professors Geo. Pullen Jackson (Chairman), A. R. Aron, 
F. D. Carpenter, F. W. J. Heuser, W. C. Michel, B. Q. Morgan, 
L. M. Price, Mariele Schirmer, Lillian Stroebe, B. J. Vos. 

The following officers were elected. Germanic Section: 
Chairman, Professor J. A. Walz; Secretary, Professor E. H. 
Zeydel. Goethe Group: Chairman, Mr. William A. Speck; 
Secretary, Professor Carl F. Schreiber. 

Taytor Starck, Harvard University, Secretary. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING 


At 7 o’clock Wednesday evening a subscription dinner was 
served to some three hundred and fifty members of the Associa- 
tion at the Midway Masonic Temple. Following the dinner 
there was a smoker with a program arranged by the Local 
Committee. Professor Kart Younc of Yale University presided, 
and the smoke-talk was given by Professor Percy H. BoyNToN 
of the University of Chicago. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association was called to order at 9:35 a. M., Professor 
Louise PounD, Vice-President of the Association, presiding. 

Professor Killis Campbell, chairman of the Committee on 
Nomination of Officers, presented the following nominations: 

For President: T. Atkinson Jenkins of the University of 
Chicago. 

For Vice-Presidents: John A. Walz of Harvard University, 
William B. Cairns of the University of Wisconsin, Laura Hibbard 
Loomis of Wellesley College. 

For additional members of the Editorial Committee: Arthur 
G. Canfield of the University of Michigan, George H. McKnight 
of the Ohio State University. 

For delegat2 to the American Council of Learned Societies, 
for the term of four years, Edward C. Armstrong of Princeton 
University. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast one ballot for 
these nominees, and they were declared elected. 

The following resolution was offered by Professor Best J. Vos: 


The Modern Language Association of America, meeting in Chicago, 
extends to Professor Alexander Hohlfeld its congratulations upon his 
sixtieth anniversary. 

The members of the Association, having learned at the same time 
of the deep bereavement which has come to their honored colleague, 
beg to express to him their sincerest sympathy and personal regard. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted and the Secretary 
was instructed to communicate the action of the Association to 
Professor Hohlfeld. 
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The Secretary of the Association, on behalf of the Executive 
Council, nominated as Honorary Members of the Association, 
Professors Grorce Crrot of the University of Bordeaux and 
VitTor1o CIAN of the University of Turin. On motion the 
persons named were unanimously elected Honorary Members. 

Dr. Percy W. Long, Chairman of the Committee to audit the 
report of the Treasurer, reported that the Treasurer’s accounts 
had been examined and found to be correct. Thereupon it was 
voted: That the report of the Treasurer be accepted. 

Professor O. F. Emerson addressed the Association briefly in 
regard to the plans for the new Dictionary of Middle English, 
reporting that financial support had recently been received 
which had made it possible actually to begin work on this im- 
portant scholarly enterprise, under the general editorship of 
Professor Clark Northup of Cornell University. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then resumed: 

21. “The Rules of the Common School Grammars.” By 
Professor CHarLEs C. Fries of the University of Michigan. 

22. “Literate and Illiterate Speech in Unwritten Languages.” 
By Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD of the Ohio State University. 

Inasmuch as Professor Edward V. Brewer was not present 
when his paper was called, it was read by title. 

23. “The Source of Giraldi Cinzio’s Orbecca.”” By Professor 
ALEXANDER H. Kra»PeE of the University of Minnesota. 

24. “The Racine Shakespeare Controversy in France (1817- 
1822).” By Professor MarceLt Moraup of The Rice Institute. 

25. “‘Chinese Influences in German Literature.” By Professor 
Ernst Rose of New York University. 

26. “Some New Discoveries in the Manuscript of the Towne- 
ley Cycle of Mystery Plays.’ By Professor Louis WANN of the 
University of Southern California. 

27. “The Relation of Nicholas Grimbald’s Christus Redivivus 
to the Hegge Plays.”’ By Professor Georcre C. TayLor of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Tue Invitation AppReEss, “Some Requirements for the 
Historical Study of English,’ was then delivered by Professor 
W. A. Craicte of the University of Chicago. 

The following resolution was presented on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 
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Resolved, That the Modern Language Association expresses to 
President Mason and the corporation of the University of Chicago its 
appreciation of their generous hospitality, and to the Local Committee 
its thanks for the efficient direction which has made this an unusually 
profitable and pleasant meeting. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted and the general 
meeting of the Association adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


28. “Lessing and the ‘Corrective Virtue in Comedy.’” By Professor 
EpWARD VERE BREWER of the University of California. 
29. “The Solution of the Metre of the Cid.” By Professor WILLIAM 
ELLERY LEONARD of the University of Wisconsin. 
30. “Quantity Changes in English Vowels.” By Professor C. M. 
Lortspeicu of the University of Cincinnati. 
31. “The Poetry of John Hamilton Reynolds.” By Professor GEORGE 
L. Marsh of the University of Chicago. 
32. “Milton’s Earlier Samson.” By Professor EvERT MorpDEcAI 
Crark of the University of Texas. 
33. “A Herbrew Version of Don Quijote.”” By Professor H. C. BrEr- 
Kowl1z of the University of Wisconsin. 
34. “Spenser and the Elizabethan Courtly Lover.” By Professor E. B. 
Fow er of the University of Louisville. 
35. “John Dunton’s Connection with Book Reviewing.” By Professor 
RoceER McCutcHeon of Tulene University. 
36. “Louis Racine’s De la Grace.”” By Professor GEorGE B. Warts of . 
the University of Minnesota. 
37. “Charles Lord Mohun and Henry Esmond.” By Professor ROBERT 
S. ForsyTHE of Northwestern University. 
38. “Cicero on Parnassus.”” By Professor CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 
of Columbia University. 
. “Etienne Médicis, A Forgotten Chronicler.” By Professor Davip 
C. CABEEN of Vanderbilt University. 
. “La Quimera by Emilia Pardo Bazan.” By Professor C. C. Gias- 
cock of the University of Texas. 
. “Folklore Survivals in American Ballads.” By Dr. Lowry 
CHARLES WIMBERLY of the University of Nebraska. 
. “An ‘Italienisant’ of the French Renaissance.” By Professor 
Cartes H. Livincston of Bowdoin College. 
. “The Latinity of the Diplomata issued by the Merovingian Sheep. - 
By Professor HENry M. Martin of Howard College. 
. “A Study of the Development of the Genius of Charlotte Bronté 
as a Novelist Traced through the Unpublished Juvenile MSS. from 
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1829-1839, with particular reference to an Unpublished MS. in 
the Wrenn Library.” By Miss Fannie E. RatcuForp of the 
Wrenn Library, University of Texas. 

. “Did Peele Write the Pre-Shakespearian King Leir?’”’ By Profes- 
sor ROBERT ADGER Law of the University of Texas. 

. “Thomas Middleton and the Fashion in Playmaking.” By 
HELENE BUHLERT BuLLock of Bryn Mawr College. 

. “The Rageing Turke’ in English non-dramatic Literature of the 
16th and 17th Centuries.” By Mr. WARNER GRENELLE RICE of 
Harvard University. 

. “The Great War in Drama.” By Professor MARIAN P. WHITNEY 
of Vassar College. 

. “Contemporary Satire in Otway’s Venice Preserved.” By Professor 
Joun Rospert Moore of Indiana University. 

. “The Vogue of Elyot’s The Governour from 1531 to 1622.” By 
Professor D. T. StaRNEs of The Rice Institute. 

. “Voltaire and Mark Twain.” By Professor Freperick A. G. 
CowPer of Duke University. 

. “Collé identified as a Collaborator on the Anecdotes Dramatiques.”’ 
By Professor O. K. LUNDEBERG of Wittenberg College. 

. “Early American Travellers in Italy.” By Professor Emrtr1o 
Goccio of the University of Toronto. 

. “Marcel Achard et la France nouvelle.” By Professor PAUL 
Moranp of the University of Minnesota. 

. “Romanticism and Individuality.” By Professor CLARK S. 
NortuupP of Cornell University. 

. “A New Approach to the Home Problem of the Old Saxon Heliand.”’ 
By Professor E. C. METZENTHIN of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First 
Division from 2 o’clock until 3:30, and those of the Second from 
4 o’clock until 5:30. 


FIRST DIVISION, 2 P.M. 


(General Topics V) Research Phonetics. Chairman, G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “Theory of the Effect of the Emotions on Frequency and 

Length of Vowels,” by Milton Metfessel, University of Iowa. 
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2. “Harmonic Analysis of Speech Sounds,”’ 
Crandall, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Professor Parmenter reported that under a stipend granted 
by The Commonwealth Fund to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Professor J. L. Barker will continue his research with 
motion picture films in differences in English and French. 

Attention was called to a posted report of research in phone- 
tics now in progress. Among those who responded to the 
questionnaire which was sent out were members of departments 
of Physics, Psychology, Speech, Foreign Languages,and English; 
and the subjects of study which were reported showed a corre- 
sponding diversity. 

The present officers were re-elected for the following year. 
Between forty and fifty members were present. 
SARAH T. Barrows, Secretary. 


By Dr. Irving B. 


(Comparative Literature I]) Popular Literature. Chairman, 
John H. Cox, West Virginia University; Secretary, Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University. This Group met in joint 
session with the American Folk-Lore Society: President, 
Louise Pound University of Nebraska. The session continued 
until 5:30. The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Ballad in the Light of Recent Anthropological Evi- 
dence,” Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. 
2. “Hawaiian Gods,” Martha Warren Beckwith, Vassar 

College. 

3. “A Case of Group-Authorship; A Word about Mary 

Hamilton,” A. H. Tolman, University of Chicago. 

4. “Old Fiddlers’ Calls,” Edwin Ford Piper, University of 

Towa. 

5. “Popular Etymology in the Ballads,’ Reed Smith, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 
6. “Sun Tria Damna Domus: The History of a Mediaeval 

Proverb,” Archer Taylor, University of Chicago. 

7. “Instability of Person in Ballads,’ H. M. Belden, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
8. “Ballad-Collecting in Virginia,” Arthur aad Davis, Jr., 

University of Virginia. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Group were re-elected 
for the coming year. The number in attendance was well over 

a hundred. 


Joun H. Cox, Chairman. 
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(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, Hardin 
Craig, University of Iowa. The program was devoted to a 
discussion of current trends in Renaissance research. 
Reports on the bibliography for 1925 were presented as 

follows: for Italian, by Walter L. Bullock, Bryn Mawr College; 

for French, by Ralph C. Williams of A mherst College (in absentia) ; 
for English, by the Chairman. 

The following papers were read and commented upon: 

“Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia as it touches Renaissance fig- 
ures, and particularly Christopher Marlowe,” Hale Moore, 
Northwestern University. 

““Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,” Miss Leslie Spence, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“The Epilogues of the Heptaméron as a Document in the 
History of the Salon,” R. Keith Hicks, Queen’s University. 

The following officers were elected for 1926: Chairman, Walter 
L. Bullock, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Robert V. Merrill, 
University of Chicago. Upwards of sixty members were present. 

RoBert V. MERRILL, Secretary. 


(English IT) Middle English Language. Chairmen, Howard R. 
Patch, Smith College, and Thomas A. Knott, University of 
Towa; Secretary, Robert J. Menner, Yale University. 

The meeting was devoted to a discussion of plans and methods 
for the new Middle English Dictionary, opened by Clark North- 
up of Cornell University, editor of the Dictionary, and W. A. 
Craigie, editor of the Oxford Dictionary. 

(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of 
the XVIII Century. Chairman, Ronald S. Crane, University 
of Chicago; Secretary, John W. Draper, University of Maine. 
Joint Meeting with English VII, continuing the session of 
Tuesday afternoon. The second session was devoted to a 
survey of the present status of eighteenth century scholarship. 
A paper was presented by the Chairman, attempting to 

analyze and classify recent developments in eighteenth-century 

research and to indicate the main problems for further investiga- 
tion. 
(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 
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(French I) Medizval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, 
Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton University; Secretary, Louis 
Allen, University of Toronto. The following papers and reports 
were presented: 

1. “Interpretation of Pathelin, 532-33 (‘Il ne fault point 
couvrir de chaume ici’),”” by the Chairman. 

2. Bibliographies of scientific work done in 1925. 

(a). Chansons de geste, by William P. Shepard, Hamilton 

College. 

(b). Romans d’aventure, by Charles Grimm, Williams Col- 
lege. 

3. The Current Year in Romance Linguistics, by T. Atkinson 
Jenkins, University of Chicago, assisted by Urban T. Holmes, 
Peter F. Smith, Jr., and Herbert H. Vaughan. 

The program for the meeting in 1926 was placed in charge of 
a Committee consisting of D. S. Blondheim (chairman), E. C. 
Armstrong, T. A. Jenkins, H. H. Vaughan, G. L. Hamilton, and 
Charles Grimm. 

Raymond Weeks of Columbia University was elected Chair- 
man of the Group for the coming year, and Louis Allen was 
continued as Secretary. 


(German IV) German Literature from a Social Point of View. 
Chairman, Ernst Feise, Ohio State University; Secretary, 
Martin Schiitze, University of Chicago. The following papers 
were presented: 

1. “Wilhelm Dilthey and the Science of Literary Criticism,” 

Julius Goebel, University of Tilinois. 

2. “Economic Backgrounds of Modern German Literature,” 

John Whyte, College of the City of New York. 

3. “Gottfried Keller: Eine Psychoanalytische Studie,’ Werner 

C. Michel, West Virginia University. 


(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, 
Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University. The following 
papers were presented: 
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1. “Finnish Influencein Slavonic Grammar,” Eduard Prokosch, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

2. “Fonvizin and America,’”’ Arthur P. Coleman, Olivet College. 

3. “The Philosophy of Ivan V. Kireyevsky,” Henry Lanz, 
Stanford University. 

4. “The Problem of Anna Karenina,” by the Chairman. 

Professors S. N. Harper of the University of Chicago and 
Robert J. Kerner of the University of Missouri spoke briefly on 
the development of interest in Slavonic subjects in the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and on the possibilities of coéperation 
with the School of Slavonic Studies in the University of London. 

It was voted to continue the Chairman for the coming year 
and to arrange for a program for the meeting of 1926. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING, Chairman. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Wayward Keniston, 
University of Chicago. The following papers were presented: 
1. “The ‘Modernizations’ of the Cifar of 1512,” C. P. Wagner, 
University of Michigan. 
2. “The Use of Adjectives by the Spanish Mystics,” W. A. 
Beardsley, Goucher College. 
3. “The Language of Juan de Luna’s Continuation of Lazar- 
illo de Tormes,” E. R. Sims, University of Texas. 
, Among those who participated in the discussion of these 


- papers were Professors Hills, Marden, House, Wagner, Hespelt, 


Fichter, Fraker, and the Chairman. 

Following the announced program, the chairman asked for 
reports on work now being done in the field and suggestions of 
opportunities for further work. Mr. Hills reported a study in 
progress under his direction on the -se and -ra subjunctives; 
Mr. Crawford, a study of the sibilants in X VIth century Span- 
ish. Mr. Nykl proposed a possible etymology for “picaro.’’ 
Sr. Solalinde announced the preparation in Madrid of a “glosa- 
rio” of XVIth-XVIIth century Spanish. Mr. Marden stressed 
the value of a study of XVIth century Spanish in connection 
with Spanish-American dialects, which represent, not Andalu- 
sian Spanish as often said, but general Spanish of the XVIth 
century. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University; Secretary, W. A. 
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Beardsley, Goucher College. The subject for the next year’s 
program was left to the new officers. About seventy-five 
persons were present. 


Henry Grattan Dov _e, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4:00 P. M. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, 
Bartholow V. Crawford, University of Iowa. Brief reports of 
research in progress were presented as follows: ‘‘Wordsworth 
and the Pastoral,’”’ E. C. Knowlton (Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity); “Coleridge and the Quaker Saints,” E. K. Maxfield 
(Washington and Jefferson College); “Oral Criticism of the 
Drama,” Paul Spencer Wood (Grinnell College). 

David H. Carnahan (University of Illinois) and Frederic D. 
Cheydleur (University of Wisconsin) outlined the results of their 
investigation into definitions and interpretations of the term 
romanticism in French literature from 1750 to 1825. Edwin H. 
Zeydel (Indiana University) summarized the difficulties in 
attempting a survey of German definitions of the same term. 

After prolonged discussion of the usefulness and practicabil- 
ity of assembling definitions and interpretations of Romanti- 
cism in a more systematic and thorough manner than has 
hitherto been attempted, the group decided to make a co- 
operative effort in this direction. It was voted, further, to study 
at the next meeting the romantic aspects of 18th century drama. 

The present officers were re-elected for the coming year. 
Forty-five persons were in attendance. 

PavuLt KAurMAN, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature) Medieval Latin. Chairman, J. S. P. 
Tatlock, Harvard University; Secretary, F. P. Magoun, Jr., 
Harvard University. 

1. “Manufacturing British History; Ambrosius, Lucius Hi- 
berius, Eventus, etc., in Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth,” 
Roger S. Loomis, Columbia University. 

2. “Progress in the Lexicography of Medieval Latin,’’ Charles 
F. Beeson, University of Chicago. 

Report on 1) the revision of Ducange, 2) the dictionary of 

Anglo-Latin. 
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3. “Statement concerning Speculum: A Journal of Medieval 
Studies,” Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard University. 

4. Announcement as to the foundation of the Medieval 
Academy of America; discussion of the relation to it of the 
Medizval Latin Group of the Modern Language Association, 
and of other policies of that group. 

(No report of the meeting of this Group has been received.) 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. 
Chairmen: George R. Havens, Ohio State University, and 
George Sherburn, University of Chicago. The following 
papers were read: 

“The Merope of Jeffreys and Voltaire’s Merope,”” Thomas E. 
Oliver, University of illinois. 

“Voltaire’s Primacy in Establishing the English Influence,” 
E. Preston Dargon, University of Chicago. 

“Some Notes on Voltaire’s Vogue in England, with Hints on 
Further Research,” R. S. Crane, University of Chicago. 

An informal discussion followed on the proposal made by 
Professor Dargan that the Group collaborate to produce a 
volume dealing with ‘Voltaire and the English Influence.” 
The outline for such a work presented by Professor Dargan 
was tentatively accepted and will be submitted for considera- 
tion to other members of the Group not present at Chicago. 

George R. Havens and Louis I. Bredvold (University of 
Michigan) were elected Chairmen for the coming year. About 
sixty-five persons were present. 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, Joseph Q. Adams, Cornell 
University. The following papers were presented and dis- 
cussed: 

1. “The Original Audience of Shakespeare’s Hamlet,’”’ Austin 
K. Gray, Haverford College. ! 
2. “That Jonson Purge,” Thomas W. Baldwin, University of 

Illinois. 

3. “The Simulation of Bird-song in the Elizabethan Theatre,” 

William J. Lawrence, Harvard University. 

4. “Shakespeare and the Unhappy Happy Ending,” Alwin 

Thaler, University of Tennessee. 
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5. ‘The Influence of Shakespeare upon Walt Whitman,” 
R. C. Harrison, Texas Technological College. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: T. W. Baldwin, 
University of Illinois, Chairman; Alwin Thaler, University of 
Tennessee, Secretary. 

HELEN SANDISON, Secretary. 


(English IX) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, 
Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. The following papers 
were read and in part discussed: 

‘‘Misinterpretations of the Relationship between Shelley and 

Keats,” Walter E. Peck, Wesleyan University. 

“The Immortality of Beauty in Keat’s Poetry,’ R.D. Havens, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

“Self-Portraiture in the Narrative Art of Wordsworth’s 

Narrative Poems,” Paul Mueschke, University of Michigan. 
On motion of the nominating committee, Oscar J. Campbell, 

Jr., of the University of Michigan, and Walter E. Peck, of 

Wesleyan University, were elected, respectively, Chairman and 

Secretary for a term of two years. 

ABBIE F. Ports, Secretary. 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Samuel Moore, 
University of Michigan. The following reports were presented 
and discussed: 

1. Report of Committee on Phonographic Records, by Harry 
M. Ayres, Columbia University. It was agreed to attempt to 
finance this work through the institutions represented in the 
Group: it was stated that eight contributions of fifty dollars 
each will provide for the immediate needs. It was voted to send 
a letter to the Columbia Phonograph Co. expressing apprecia- 
tion of their codperation. 

2. Report of the Committee on Standardization of Phonetic 
Transcription and Nomenclature, by Hans Kurath, North- 
western University. 

3. Report of the Committee on Survey of American English. 
A resolution was adopted providing for the trying-out of the 
technique as developed by the Committee and referring the 
project to the Executive Council of the Association for their 


support. 
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Professor Barker received authorization by vote of the group 
for his work in the British Isles during the coming year. 

Professor W. A. Craigie presented a paper discussing the 
relation of the proposed survey of American English to the 
dictionary upon which he is at work and to dictionaries of 
American English generally. 

The present officers were continued for the coming year. 
Thirty members were present. 

Cuar.es C. Fries, Secretary. 


(French IV) Moliére. Chairman, Colbert Searles, University of 
Minnesota; Secretary, Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
University. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Charles Grimm, Williams 
College, was appointed Acting Secretary. On motion by Pro- 
fessor Zdanowicz it was voted this Group be henceforward 
combined with French III, (French Literature of the XVII and 
XVIII Centuries), and that the officers already elected for the 
latter group serve as officers of the new combined group. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Amphitryon and Montespan,”’ Ruth Phelps, University of 
Minnesota. 

2. “Moliére in American Universities,’ C. D. Zdanowicz, 
University of Wisconsin. 

About fifty people were present. 

CHARLES Grim, Acting Secretary. 


(German II) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. 
Chairman, W. Kurrelmeyer, Johns Hopkins University; Sec- 
retary, J. T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. In the absence 
of the Chairman, the Secretary was appointed Acting Chair- 
man. 

C. A. Williams, University of Illinois, Secretary of the special 
committee on cataloguing original 16th-century German prints 
in American libraries, reported that 17 libraries and 4 individ- 
uals had already sent catalogue-cards, and that 20 additional 
libraries had already promised to furnish similar cards. The 
report was accepted as one of progress, and the committee 
continued. It was agreed that private, as well as public libraries, 
should be solicited to co-operate. 
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The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this Section be authorized and re- 
quested to present to Secretary Carleton Brown, by the middle of 
January, an estimate of funds needed for carrying on the catalogue of 
XVI century German prints in America, with the view of securing 
from the American Council of Learned Societies an appropriation for 
this object. 


M. B. Evans, Ohio State University, presented a plan of 
preparing an edition of the Lucerne passion-play. On motion, 
the Section unanimously endorsed this plan as of high value to 
the learned world. 

The following papers were presented: 

“Murner Problems,” by Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. 

“German Proverbs in the Age of the Reformation,” by 
Richard Jente, Washington University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Ernst Voss; Secretary, Charles A. Williams. About 
25 members were present. 

J. T. HATFIELD, Secretary. 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, Henning 
Larsen, University of Iowa. The following papers were read: 
1. “Strindberg’s Early Conception of History,” H. V. E. 

Palmblad, Phillips University. 

2. “The Number of English Translations of the Frithjof’s 
Saga,”’ Adolph B. Benson, Yale University (read by the Chair- 
man.) 

Professor Adolph Benson was elected Chairman for the com- 
ing year, with power to appoint the Secretary. 

Cartes A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


(Spanish II) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chair- 
man, J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 
The following papers were read: 

1. “The relative Importance of Syllables and Stress in Span- 
ish Versification,” Juan Cano, University of Toronto. 
2. “Ruben Dario’s Adaptation of French Metrics to Spanish,” 

E. K. Mapes, University of Iowa. 

3. “Conjugan Honor in the plays of Lope de Vega,” William 

L. Fichter, University of Minnesota. 
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4. “The Two Editions of Lasso de la Vega’s Mexicana,” John 
Van Horne, University of Illinois. 

The advisability of organizing another Group devoted to 
earlier Spanish Literature was discussed and it was finally 
voted to refer the matter to the Chairman for the coming year, 
with power to organize such a Group after consultation with the 
Executive Council, it being understood that, if the organization 
of the new group is not found practicable, the title of the present 
group should be amended by omitting the phrase “since the 
Renaissance.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, 
George Tyler Northup, University of Chicago; Secretary, Alice 
Bushee, Wellesley College. 

W. S. HEnpRIX, Secretary. 
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WORLD LANGUAGES* 


By HERMANN COLLITZ 


At A time when nearly every nook and corner of the globe 
has been made accessible and when international relations 
are becoming from year to year more general and more intimate, 
it seems only natural that the idea of a universal language, as 
a means of common intercourse for all mankind, should have 
been revived, so as to be hailed in many quarters with delight 
and enthusiasm. “Revived,” I said, for we must not imagine 
that the present generation is the first to embrace a similar 
idea. Every one of us is familiar with the story of the tower 
of Babel, as told in Genesis, chapter 11, beginning with the 
statement “And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech.” This condition was contrary to the will of the Lord, 
especially after the people had begun to build a city and a tower 
whose top was to reach unto heaven. “So the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: and 
they left off to build the city. Therefore was the name of it 
called Babel: because the Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth.” 

Evidently we find here the notion of a world language; not, 
to be sure, as an end to be looked forward to and to be stviven 
for, but as a condition existing in the remote past, at the be- 
ginnings of mankind. The point we are especially interested in 
is the fact that the scene of these early beginnings is laid in 
Babylon. For it is to an early period in the history of the 
Babylonian empire that we can trace the very first attempt to 
bring about, if not a universal language, at least something 
resembling it closely. 

Light has been thrown on these matters some forty years ago 
quite unexpectedly, and not fromBabylon but from a neighbor- 
ing country. It was in the winter of 1887 that at Tell el Amarna 
in Upper Egypt some 300 clay tablets were discovered, in- 
scribed with cuneiform characters. They proved to date back 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the joint session of the Modern 
Language Association of America and the Linguistic Society of America at 
the University of Chicago, December 29, 1925. 
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to the fourteenth century B. c., and to contain the diplomatic 
correspondence of King Amenophis IV and his father with the 
kings of Babylon, Assyria and other Asiatic empires, as well 
as with the Egyptian governors in Syria and neighboring 
districts. The greater part of these documents are written in 
Babylonian, only a few of the Asiatic rulers preferring to use 
the language of their own people. All of them, however, are 
employing the Babylonian script. In order to understand the 
situation we must remember that not only Babylon was at 
that time the most powerful monarchy of the Eastern world, 
but that the cuneiform writing, however clumsy and compli- 
cated it may appear to us, obviously was looked at as the most 
suitable method of reducing the spoken language to a written 
form. 

It is noteworthy that from the outset the use of a common 
alphabet was deemed no less important than that of a common 
language. Consequently the ideal of a world language assumes 
a different aspect when in the course of many centuries the use 
of the cuneiform writing was generally abandoned in favor of 
the so-called Phoenician or Semitic alphabet. The latter, no 
doubt, marked, in every respect, a step in advance as compared 
with the earlier primitive ways of writing, notwithstanding the 
fact that in its initial stages it is not a strictly phonetic script 
but rather a simplified me*hod of syllabic writing. Its bearing 
on the history of the alphabet may be realized from the fact 
that, with the modifications introduced chiefly by the Greeks 
and Romans, we are using this very alphabet to this day, the 
arrangement of our ABC being, with but a few exceptions, in 
agreement with that of the ancient Hebrew alphabet. 

Interesting as it might be to follow up the development of 
this alphabet more in detail, I must be satisfied here to state 
that the Early Greek alphabet is made up of a large number of 
local varieties, one of which gave rise to the Roman alphabet 
and to those of ancient Italy generally. The latter accordingly 
share the most essential innovation made by the Greeks, namely 
the systematic designation of the vowel sounds, in addition to 
the consonants. It is due chiefly to this feature of the ancient 
Graeco-Roman alphabets that in the spelling of the modern 
European languages the syllabic character of the early Phoeni- 
cian alphabet is no longer apparent and that it has been possible 
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to approach more or less the ideal of a strictly phonetic method 
of writing. 

Owing to the enterprising spirit of the ancient Greeks in 
commerce and colonization the Greek language together with 
the Greek alphabet had spread at an early date East and West 
of the mainland. Alexander’s march into Asia, resulting in the 
overthrow in 333 B. C. of the Persian empire, as well as the 
subsequent conquests, in Asia and Egypt, of his generals, lent 
an even greater impetus to Greek influence. Alexander’s dream 
of a world empire dominated by Greek civilization appeared 
to be at least partly realized. 

Greek, no doubt, must be regarded as the leading world 
language from the time of Alexander to that of the Roman 
world dominion, holding its own even alongside of Latin during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. In order to realize 
its predominant position we need but cast a glance at Alexan- 
dria, the centre at the Hellenistic period, of literary culture, 
or at Pergamos in Asia Minor, the rival for a while of Alexandria 
in literature and art, or at Antioch, in order to mention only 
one more seat among many of the Greek learning. Let us re- 
member that the Septuagint, the well-known Greek version of 
the Old Testament, written in Egypt apparently in the third 
century B. C., was followed later on by three more Greek 
translations, all of which found a place, alongside of the 
Septuagint, in Origen’s Hexapla| Nor should we forget that 
St. Paul, although priding himself on being a Roman citizen, 
wrote his epistles in Greek, that Greek is the language generally 
of the New Testament as well as of the early Fathers of the 
Church, and that at the beginning of the third century three 
different schools, as it were, existed of New Testament text 
criticism. 

At the very time, however, when Greek seemed destined to 
become the literary and commercial language of at least Eastern 
Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, it began to suffer 
from the competition of Latin. Even in the Balkan peninsula, 
especially its northern portion, Latin had, in the first centuries 
of our era gained a strong foothold, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of Constantinople. Rumania, e. g., had become a Roman 
province at the beginning of the second century, and has ever 
since counted as one of the Latin countries. In addition to the 
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two leading languages we find in the same regions a large 
variety of vernaculars. This state of affairs naturally served as 
a stimulus toward acquiring a command of more than one 
language. We have it on good authority that Ulfilas, the author 
of the Gothic Bible and the inventor of the Gothic alphabet, 
wrote and preached in three languages, i. e., in Gothic, Greek 
and Latin. A contemporary of his, about thirty years younger, 
was St. Jerome, the famous scholar whose Latin version of the 
Scriptures is the only one accepted as authentic by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Born about the year 340 at Strido, a town 
on the border of Dalmatia and Pannonia, he was educated 
in Rome and later on spent much of his time in the East. 
Before being entrusted by Pope Damasus with the revision of 
the Latin versious of the Scriptures, he had gained the reputa- 
tion of being as much of a Ciceronian as of a Christian and of 
possessing at the same time a profound knowledge of Hebrew 
and many other languages. I have always felt that the Catholic 
Church deserves much credit for having granted a place among 
its saints to a scholar chiefly in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments along the lines of linguistics and philology. 

At St. Jerome’s time Latin had no lesser claim to the title 
of a world language than Greek. We can say, moreover, of 
Latin, what could hardly be maintained with regard to Greek, 
that it has remained a world language ever since. At this point, 
however, a distinction proves necessary with regard to Latin 
no less than to similar instances generally. While at the time 
of the Roman world dominion Latin could on the whole be 
regarded as a uniform language, the breaking up of the Empire 
resulted in an independent development of its former provinces, 
together with a steadily increasing number of local varieties. 
As a result of this development we find, a few centuries after- 
wards, a number of new national languages, often, to be sure, 
designated by force of habit as Latin, yet differing from genuine 
Latin no less than the various branches of the Indo-European 
family differ from the parent tongue. On the other hand, 
Latin as the language of the Roman Church, as a literary and 
learned language used by scholars all over the world and in 
every learned profession, has remained essentially the same 
language as in olden times. 
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The history of Latin in its relation to the Romance languages 
finds a close parallel in the linguistic conditions existing in 
Ancient and Modern India. The almost endless variety of 
languages and dialects found in Modern India is generally 
admitted—as far as they belong to the Indo-European family— 
to be descended from the language spoken about 1500 Bs. c., 
and preserved in the Sacred Books of the Hindus, such as the 
Rigveda or Atharvaveda. While modern languages, like Hindi 
or Gujarati, spoken by many millions of people, betray at 
the first glance little similarity with their original source, the 
ancient language has been preserved with comparatively few 
changes through the Middle Ages to this day as the lan- 
guage of learning, both theological and secular, as well as 
that of polite literature and as the language of every day con- 
versation among scholars. 

While Sanskrit enjoyed the backing of the orthodox Hindu 
Church, the Buddhists preferred to use a language of their own, 
based on one of the popular dialects. This language too, the 
so-called Pali, in course of time, suffered a fate similar to that 
of Sanskrit, by gradually becoming a dead language except in 
literary and sacred use. 

The lesson to be learned in Western Europe no less than in 
India, is to the effect that it is possible to prevent a language 
from undergoing any radical changes for a thousand years or 
longer, though only under favorable circumstances and special 
conditions. The two chief requirements are: first, :t must be 
taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted instead to 
the care of a privileged class of priests or scholars; secondly, 
it must have the support of a literature, be it sacred or secular, 
that is worth while preserving, studying, and imitating. Wher- 
ever these safeguards are lacking, the language in question, 
however widespread and authoritative at a certain time, is 
bound to share the fate of all languages. Whether we apply 
to its evolution the term of growth or decay, it surely will 
not remain the same and will at best look as much similar to its 
former self as a child to its father. 

I would deem this a valuable lesson, especially with regard 
to recent efforts in behalf of a language to be used by everybody. 
While we may experience some difficulty in spreading one and 
the same language all over the world, this difficulty is small as 
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compared with that in preventing this language from being 
changed after its general adoption. Difficult or impossible as 
the former may be, it is safe to say that the latter would prove 
even more impossible. 

Before parting from the ancient languages we may find it 
instructive to take notice of an interesting attempt, made at an 
early date, to cope with the difficulties due to the co-existence 
of several languages in one and the same country. Though in 
this instance we are not exactly concerned with a world language 
at large, yet the problem to be solved was more or less the same, 
even if on a smaller scale. I am referring to a language or a 
system of writing which for quite a while was the cause among 
modern scholars, of a hot controversy. Should the language 
in question be counted as Semitic or Indo-European? If Semitic, 
it would have to pass for an Aramaic or Mesopotamian idiom; 
if Indo-European, for a variety of Persian. The problem, 
meanwhile, has been solved by the discovery that we are es- 
sentially concerned with a system of writing in which the Persian 
words are in part represented by their Semitic equivalents. 
This system goes by the name of Pahlavi, a noun derived from 
the adjective Pahlav, the latter being the regular equivalent 
in Persian of the older Parthava, meaning “Parthian.” The 
name would seem to indicate that we are concerned with a 
method of writing and a language in use at the time of the 
Parthian monarchy. This is correct in so far as Pahlavi seems 
to have been the official language at the court of the Parthian 
rulers. Obviously, however, the system is much older. In 
fact, an identical alphabet is found on coins and in rock in- 
scriptions dating from the early Sassanid period, i. e., from 
the third and fourth century of our era. Very likely we must 
go back for an explanation even further to the time when the 
cumbersome cuneiform writing was being abandoned in favor 
of the Semitic alphabet, and more particularly the Aramezan 
letters. Instead of adopting only this alphabet, it seemed ex- 
pedient to retain a limited number of Semitic words in their 
Aramaic form, so as to allow the Median and Persian popula- 
tion to substitute for them the equivalents in their own idiom. 
Practically, then, we have a “two in one” language, in as much 
as the written characters could be interpreted in two different 
ways. Strange as this method, at the first glance, may appear 
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to us, we must not forget that a similar practice is found to a 
certain extent in present-day English, especially with regard 
to abbreviations taken over from Latin. We employ in writing 
the letters efc., pronouncing them either in the Latin way as 
et cetera, or substituting the English equivalent “and so forth.” 
Other familiar instances of the same description are the two 
letters e. g. as abbreviations for “to wit” or “namely,” a ligature 
(&) made up of the letters e and ¢ pronounced “and,” a similar 
ligature (Ib or tb) containing the first and third letter of the 
Latin word /ibra and pronounced “pound” or “pounds,” and 
so forth. Abbreviations of this kind are always based on the 
spelling of the corresponding Latin words; and, many of them 
having been retained from Latin in other European languages, 
we may regard them as specimens of an international written 
language, a system of graphic values meant primarily for the 
eye, and adjustable to the vocabulary of more than one country. 
If the system were extended from mere initial letters to entire 
words and if these were selected in such a manner as to include 
the most familiar Latin words, we should have the principle 
of the Pahlavi on a larger scale. 

Abbreviations, however, like those I have dwelt upon, must 
carefully be distinguished from another group, however similar 
the two may appear at the first glance. Let us use as a typical 
example of the second group the familiar SOS. We may 
render its meaning in regular words by something like: “We are 
in great distress: hurry to the rescue of our vessel.” or more 
briefly: “hasten to our assistance!” An attempt, to be sure, 
has been made to connert it with abbreviations by initials, 
interpreting the three “letters as “Suspend Other Service.” 
Another possible guess would be: “Save Our Ship.” But let us 
keep in mind that we are not concerned with a Latin term. 
The correct explanation seems to be that the apparent letters 
of the alphabet are nothing but arbitrary signs chosen for the 
reason that they are easily transmitted. We are concerned 
then with a method of conveying a meaning by agreeing on the 
use of certain ciphers or signs to take the place of ordinary 
words. 

This device must not be regarded as a modern invention; 
for it is nothing else than the method known long since by the 
name of “pasigraphy,” a term which has been defined as a sys- 
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tem designed for universal use, employing signs or symbols to 
represent ideas only, not words. A well known work in this 
line is the stately folio by Bishop John Wilkins entitled 
An Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
and published by the Royal Society of London in 1668. By a 
“real character” the author understands a system of writing 
based on philosophical notions instead of words. The main 
body of his comprehensive work, accordingly, consists of an 
attempt at analyzing and systematizing the notions found in 
human speech. For these notions he devises a system of mathe- 
matical symbols chosen in accordance with the categories re- 
vealed by his analysis. Maybe he overestimated the value of 
his particular system and underrated the difficulties likely to 
be caused by his notations in comparison with ordinary 
letters or numerals or current ciphers. For these reasons, then, 
we should probably want to proceed on entirely different lines 
in case we attempted to devise a system of pasigraphy at the 
present day. Above all, we would keep it independent of any 
philosophical system, and as to notation, would rather follow 
the model of the present international telegraphic codes. At all 
events such a system would never presume to take the place or 
restrict the use of any living language. 

Much as I feel tempted to dwell at length on the possibilities 
and prospects offered by pasigraphic methods, I am afraid we 
must now pass on to a class of world languages or rather would- 
be world languages that have received much attention in recent 
times. The most widely known representatives of this class 
probably are Volapiik, Esperanto, and Ido, the latter being a 
simplified and improved form of Esperanto, Other so-called 
international languages of a similar type are, e. g., those named 
by their inventors Idiom neutral, Interlingua or Cosmoglott, 
Kosmos, Monolingue, Novilatin, Occidental, Parla, Pasi- 
linguist, Spokil, Universala. This list may easily be added to, 
the number of artificial languages devised with a view toward 
universal adoption having been estimated, several years ago, 
at about one hundred. Nevertheless, I shall confine myself to 
discussing briefly the three I have named first, these having 
gained at least a number of adherents large enough to engage 
our interest. 
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All three belong to the synthetic or eclectic type of artificial 
languages, their vocabulary and to some extent their grammar 
having been borrowed from more than one language. The credit 
for devising this method belongs to the originator of Volapiik, 
a Bavarian pastor named Johan Martin Schleyer. In order, 
however, to fit Schleyer’s principles, many of the words he 
made use of, had to change their original form. The name 
Volapiik, e. g., is meant to be the equivalent of “World Speech.” 
The adjective “American” is shortened and changed into 
Melop, the letter / being substituted for r, for the reason that 
the latter is reserved for prefixes and suffixes. Much as Volapiik 
was hailed by many with enthusiasm at the time of its first 
appearance, in 1879, it is at present more of historical interest 
than of practical importance. 

As a matter of fact, it was more and more abandoned since 
1887, in favor of Esperanto, the system invented by a Polish 
physician, Dr. Zamenhof. This system, indeed, meant quite a 
step in advance, especially for the reason that the words bor- 
rowed from actual languages looked less disfigured than in 
Volapiik and that its grammar appeared simpler and more 
natural. 

Yet Esperanto on its part again seemed capable of improve- 
ment on similar lines, both as regards its structure and its 
vocabulary. In the first decade, therefore, of this century, 
an international committee, elected by the Delegation (founded 
in 1901) for the adoption of an auxiliary international language, 
set to work to bring about a modified form of Esperanto. 
The Committee began to publish the results of its labors in 
1907, giving to the modified language the name of “Ido,” 
the first two letters of which are meant to be interpreted as 
“International Delegation.” 

Contrary to the expectations of this Committee, the inventor 
of Esperanto refused to accede to the changes suggested by 
its members. While he succeeded in inducing many of his 
followers to take the same attitude others were ready to accept 
Ido instead. As a consequence we find the former advocates 
of Esperanto divided into two opposite camps. To an impartial 
observer it would seem that the changes agreed upon by the 
Committee are well considered and mean an essential improve- 
ment on the original Esperanto. 
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Nor should we allow ourselves to be influenced by the fact 
that even at present Esperanto seems to command a larger fol- 
lowing than Ido. Nothing else could have been reasonably 
expected. Let us remember that Esperanto itself, having made 
its appearance at a time when Voalpiik was in vogue, received 
at first but slight attention. A change in this respect took place 
after the foundation of the Esperanto Society, an organization 
with regular meetings and a steadily increasing number of 
branches engaged in an efficient propaganda and in the publica- 
tion of many periodicals, grammars and dictionaries. This 
organization has remained in existence ever since, and many of 
its members naturally are loath to make up their minds to the 
fact that their world language has its defects, and that their 
grammars and dictionaries are being declared out of date. 

In favor of Ido we may say that it is not simply the mental 
product of a single enthusiast believing he could suggest some- 
thing preferable to ordinary languages, and desirous of having 
his substitute spread all over the globe, he himself to become 
a Savior, as it were, from the imperfections of present day lan- 
guages. Ido had the endorsement, from the outset, of a group of 
scholars prominent in various branches of learning. If but a 
few members of the Committee could claim to be philologists 
by profession, their number included at least a scholar of the 
accomplishments in linguistics and philology and the practical 
ability’ of Otto Jespersen of the University of Copenhagen, who 
gave much of his valuable time to active work on the Com- 
mittee. While at one of the meetings of the Esperanto Society 
Dr. Zamenhof recited a poem of his composed in Esperanto 
in order to prove that the latter had a claim to be regarded as 
an actual instead of an artificial language, Jespersen and other 
Idists took pains to make it plain that their aim did not go 
beyond devising an auxiliary language meant for international 
intercourse only, and by no means intended to supersede the 
national languages. 

So far so good. And you might now perhaps expect me to 
make an ardent plea for the adoption of Ido. Such, however, 
is not my intention, inasmuch as I have always been skeptical 
with regard to both the usefulness and harmlessness of any 
artificial and more especially any synthetic language. Ac- 
cordingly, when appointed, not long ago, by the Modern Lan- 
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guage Association a member of a Committee to examine the 
advisability of teaching an artificial language in our public 
schools, I felt obliged to sound a note of warning against such 
an experiment. Interesting and harmless as languages of this 
type may be to the philologist, their adoption for the classroom 
or for general use is likely to prove a serious mistake. 

In the first place let us remember that, apart from any arti- 
ficial language, there are at present four languages, no more and 
no less, preferably used for international communication, namely 
—in alphabetical order—English, French, German, and Latin. 
At nearly every international convention held in recent times, 
either in Europe or in this country, these four have been ad- 
mitted in addition to the national language, and on equal 
terms. The last occasion of this kind, I am aware of, was the 
Evangelical Conference held recently at Stockholm. Just try 
to imagine what would have become of that Conference, had 
the members been obliged to carry on their discussions ex- 
clusively in Esperanto or Ido. Obviously we are not yet ready 
to abandon the present custom with regard to international 
gatherings in favor of an artificial language. Instead of re- 
lieving the situation the addition of any synthetic language to 
the international languages of recognized standing is likely to 
be regarded as an additional burden. P 

Let us try to get at the bottom of the problem. The innate 
spirit of languages like Volapiik or Esperanto is hostile to the 
study of languages. They weie hatched in the belief that the 
study of foreign languages is an irksome and difficult task. 
Their originators, accordingly, felt called upon to come to 
the rescue of the unfortunate pupils by devising one language 
instead of all the rest. The most efficient way of reaching this 
goal seemed to be preparing a sort of hash or ragout made up 
of bits taken from existing languages. The main task consisted 
of making the new dish palatable and easily digestible. Greater 
regularity in grammar, a simplified structure, a vocabulary 
more limited in size and consisting of words more easily pro- 
nounced than their models in the languages existing: these were 
the chief attractions offered to the student so as to give him the 
impression that while becoming a linguist he is being spared any 
undue amount of mental exertion. Briefly stated then, the 
principle to which everything else has been sacrificed or sub- 
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ordinated, is that of ease of acquirement. Nor can I find that 
this leading principle has undergone any essential change in 
Ido. To quote from Professor Jespersen:* “The best auxiliary 
international language is that which in all points offers the greatest 
ease to the greatest number of people.” 

I am by no means ready on my part to accept the principle 
as formulated in this manner. Should not the fact that a lan- 
guage can be acquired with the greatest ease rather make us 
suspicious as to its usefulness? Must we exclude ordinary 
languages from competing for international recognition simply 
for the reason that an artificial language may be acquired in a 
shorter time? And are we willing to admit that general impor- 
tance of a language in the present or past, and the value of its 
literature count for nothing? 

As compared with artificial languages made to order with a 
view to simplicity most or all of the living languages may 
impress us as being complicated affairs. They may be compared 
to an armory or a big store in which everybody may find the 
kind of uniform or suit just to fit him, and a different suit for 
every occasion. The store will provide the writer of headlines 
in the daily paper and the contributor to the sport column with 
a vocabulary quite different from that used by the teacher in 
the class room or the preacher in the pulpit; it will supply every 
one who desires so with an inexhaustible amount of slang, but 
will furnish just as well the stock of words preferred by serious 
authors or in poiite society. 

To be sure, we might give up much of our present luxury 
by cutting out all humorous and figurative terms such as 
“chatterbox” or “slow coach” or “trencherman,” sparing not 
even such familiar words as “kids” or “cop” or “stag party,” 
and a thousand others, used no less frequently. In not a few 
cases the matter perhaps would become problematic. Should 
we be willing to part with such an interesting personality as _ 
“John Barleycorn”? He is known by other names less pre- — 
tentious. Yet it would be a pity to drop him. Nor could we 
well dispense with the word “cocktail.” For, like the word 

* History of our Language (composed in Ido) and Artificial Languages after 
the World War (composed in Danish; transl. into Ido by Miss G. Minster) 


by O. Jespersen, with translation of both into English by Gilbert H. Richardson 
(London, 1920), p. 20. 
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“katydid,” it isan American term which has resisted all efforts 
to render it by a single word in any other language. However, 
we could try to persuade the reporter on baseball games, not 
to indulge any longer in a jargon of his own with its “ump,” 
its “fans,” etc. And we might extend a similar request to college 
students with regard to terms like “frosh” and “soph,” or “prof” 
and “prom” and all the rest. Maybe that in this way we would 
succeed in cutting down the abundance so as to reach the level 
of an artificial language. Yet it would amount to nothing less 
than moving from a palace into a poorhouse. 

On the other hand, the artificial languages may attempt to 
amend matters on their part by adding, f. i., to their regular 
vocabulary various lists providing for the special needs of 
college students, newspaper writers, huntsmen, sportsmen, 
people engaged in various professional branches, and lovers of 
slang generally. This step, however, might easily prove fatal 
for the cause of artificial languages, inasmuch as it would reveal 
the fact that simplicity meant meagerness and poverty. 

The whole problem, however, is not merely one of linguistic 
aspects. Obviously the practice in vogue at present in inter- 
national dealings is based on the belief that Latin, English, 
French and German are the languages most widely known on 
account of their generally being taught in schools and colleges. 
The privileged position granted to them in the curriculum 
rests just as much or more so on the merits of their literature 
and their intimate connection with present-day civilization as 
on their linguistic qualities. Nor need we feel obliged to reduce 
their number any further unless we are anxious to improve the 
world by making it more monotonous. 

The fact remains that there are not a few enthusiasts looking 
forward to the time when one and the same language will be 
used all over the globe and only one world literature enjoyed 
by all mankind. That time, however, I believe, may yet be 
far off. Maybe it will arrive when all nations of the world 
will be united in perfect peace under one government, when 
differences between races and creeds will have vanished, and 
when our friend Homunculus, the tiny human being created by 
a synthetic process out of chemical elements and hatched in a 
chemical laboratory, will be able to enjoy an existence longer 
than that granted him by Goethe in the second part of Faust. 
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MINUTES OF PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PACIFIC COAST 


The twenty-seventhannual meeting of the Philological Associ- 
ation of the Pacific Coast was held at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, in Room 312 of Wheeler Hall, November 27 and 28, 
1925. 

' The first session was called to order by President Paschall at 
10:30 a.m . The minutes of the last meeting were approved as 
printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

The report of the Secretary consisted of a statement regarding 
the election of new members by the Executive Committee, an 
explanation of the reasons for change in place of meeting, and 
statistics relating to the proportion of membership participating 
in the programs of the last four years. 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 1924-25, 
which was accepted and referred to the Auditing Committee: 


Cash on hand December 1, 1924..................... ' 
Interest from savings 


$ 1,077.03 


EXPENDITURES 


Dues to American Philological Association............ $ 207.50 
Dues to Modern Language Association............... 


Postage, stamped 
Pr University Club Waiters’ Christmas fund............. 10.00 
ae Balance on hand, November 27, 1925................ 


$ 1,077.03 


The President reported the appointment of the following 
committees: 
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Nominating: Professors Murray, Cooper, J. T. Allen, with 
Espinosa and Deutsch as temporary alternates. 

Auditing: Professors Montgomery, Reinsch. 

Social: Professors Bruce, Kennedy. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers, and some discussion. About 65 members attended the 
session. 

The second session was called to order by the first Vice- 
President, Ivan M. Linforth, who presided during the reading 
of the annual presidential address by President Paschall. The 
President then took the chair and the reading of papers was 
begun. About 50 were present. 

The third session was called to order by President Paschall 
with about 40 members present. The Secretary read the names 
of the 24 newly elected members. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read and ac- 
cepted, and by vote the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Ivan M. Linforth; Vice-Presidents, 
Henry D. Gray and Rudolph Schevill; Secretary, Clair H. Bell; 
Treasurer, Chester C. McCown; Executive Committee, the 
above-named officers and Ernest W. Martin, Ella Bourne, 
George R. Noyes, Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

By vote of the Association the Executive Committee was 
authorized to arrange for the holding of the next annual meeting 
at Stanford University. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to the University of Calif- 
ornia and to the Faculty Club for the hospitality enjoyed by the 
Association during the present meeting. 

The session ended with the reading of papers as listed, ad- 
journment of the meeting being declared at 12:30 o'clock. 
ArtTHuR G. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


PROGRAM 
First SESSION 


Friday 10:30 a.m. 


1. “Albrecht von Haller and English Theology.” By Professor 
LAWRENCE M. Price of the University of California. 

2. “The Pronunciation of the Spanish Word Aun.”. By Pro- 

fessor S. GRiswoLp Mor ey of the University of California. 
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| : 3. “The History of the Spanish Patronymics in -z.” By Pro- ; 
fessor E. C. Hixts of the University of California. 
s 4. “Greek Gods and Foreign Gods in Herodotus.” By Pro- 3 
} fessor IvaN M. Linrortu of the University of California. i 
SECOND SESSION 
Friday, 2 p.m. 
f 5. Annual Address of the President of the Association, Pro- 


fessor CLARENCE PASCHALL of the University of California: 
“The Instinctive Element in Words.” 
6. “The Readers and Writers of Chaucer.”” By Dr. MARGERY 
of Stanford University. 
7. “The Miracles de Saint Louis forming the second part of the 
Vie et Miracles de Saint Louis of Guillaume de Saint- 


Pathus.’”’ By Professor PErcIvAL B. Fay of the University a 
of California. 
8. “Twelfth Night and Roister Doister.” By Professor Hope q 
TRAVER of Mills College. 
e 9. “The Attitude of Lermontov toward His Time.”’ By Pro- 
fessor GEORGE Z. Patrick of the University of California. 
10. Judeo-German Folksong.” By Professor STANLEY I. 
Rypins of the San Francisco State Teachers College. 
| 11. ‘Some Methods of Shakespearean Criticism.”’ By Professor 
Bi Henry D. Gray of Stanford University. 


Friday, 4:45 p.m. 


“THE MODERN ForEIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 
4 Conducted by Mr. GEorce W. H. Suietps, Los Angeles 
cf School Department, Regional Chairman for California. 


THIRD SESSION 


14. “Some Desiderata in the Field of English Study.” By Pro- 
fessor ARTHUR G. KENNEDY of Stanford University. 


| Saturday, 9:30 a.m. 

| 12. “Bernard Shaw’s Spiritual Father—Alexander Dumas Fils.”’ 
in By Professor BENJAMIN M. WoopsripcE of Reed College. 
i; 13. “Doleful Tragedy.” By Professor WILLARD FaRNHAM of 
the University of California. 
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“A Classification of the Italian Novelle from the Novellino 
to the Time of Bandello.” By D. P. Rotunpa of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

“Ludwig Braunfels’ Agnes, a Hitherto Unknown Dramatic 
Version of the ‘Agnes Bernauer’ Legend.”’ By Professor 
Avucust C. of Stanford University. 

“Discussion of the Report of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation Committee on Metrical Notation.” Introduced by 
Professor GEORGE R. STEWART, JR., of the University of 
California. 

“The Bearing of Multiple Meanings in the Divine Comedy 
on the Understanding of Metaphors.’’ By Professor HER- 
BERT D. AvsTIN of the University of Southern California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


“Origin of the Medieval Identification of the Classical Pagan Gods with 
the Planets of the Same Name.” By Professor JoHN D. Cooke of the 
University of Southern California. 


. “A Neglected Source of Corneille’s Héraclius.”’ By Professor LAWRENCE M. 


Rwo e of the University of Southern California. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1925* 


Members of the Association are requested to see that copies of monographs, 
studies or dissertations in the field of the Modern Language which may be 
printed privately or in University series during the current year be sent to the 
editor of the appropriate section of the American Bibliography. 


1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


For some time a number of important bibliographies have 
been in preparation in this country. Two or three are on the 
point of appearing, and one fortunately is already out. C. S. 
Northup’s A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language 
and Literature (Cornell Studies in English, IX) contains well 
over ten thousand references to bibliographies whether sepa- 
rately published or included in special studies and more general 
works. A useful ‘‘Check-list of Early English Printing, 1475— 
1640, in the New York Public Library” is published in the 
Bull. of the N. Y. Pub. Lib., xx1x. 484-512; 545-578. J. B. 
Childs has compiled “Sixteenth Century Books: A Bibliog- 


* Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals 
are referred to by the following abbreviations: PMLA, Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America; MP, Modern Philology; MLN, 
Modern Language Notes; MLR, Modern Language Review; JEGP, Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology; MLJ, Modern Language Journal; SP, 
Studies in Philology; PQ, Philological Quarterly; RES, Review of English 
Studies; LTLS, London Times Literary Supplement; AS, American Speech; 
Lang, Language; Archiv, Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen; ESt, 
Englische Studien; Ang/B, Anglia Beiblatt; RR, Romanic Review; RHL, Revue 
d'Histoire Littéraire de la France; RLC, Revue de Littérature Comparée; 
ZRPh, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie; BHi, Bulletin Hispanique; RHi, 
Revue Hispanique; Hisp, Hispania; RFe, Revista de Filologia Espafiola; SS, 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes; ASR, American Scandinavian Review; AJ Ph, 
American Journal of Philology. Titles appearing as theses or in the publications 
of universities are followed where possible by the name of the university. 
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raphy of Literature Describing Books Printed between 1501 
and 1601” (Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xvu, pt. 2). 
A. P. Weiss, “Linguistics and Psychology” (Lang., 1. 52-57) 
suggests problems in which scholars in the two fields can 
coéperate. Edward Sapir, “Sound Patterns in Language” 
(Tbid., 1. 37-51), argues the insufficiency of any attempt to 
explain sound changes on the basis of merely physical pheno- 
mena. E. A. Esper, A Technique for the Experimental Investi- 
gation of Associative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material 
(Language Monographs, Linguistic Soc. of Amer., I), follows 
up the investigation of analogical change in language along the 
lines suggested by the earlier experiments of Thumb and 
Marbe. G. W. Small studies The Comparison of Inequality: 
The Semantics and Syntax of the Comparative Particle of English 
(Johns Hopkins), Samuel Moore has extensively revised his 
Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Morphology, 
and G. O. Curme has published a College English Grammar 
based on a new collection of material. C. C. Fries in “The 
Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern English” 
(PMLA, xu. 963-1024) shows that the distinction between the 
two words has varied considerably in rule and practice through- 
out their history and especially in recent years. “Neutral or 
Supporting Vowels in French and English” are discussed by 
J. L. Barker (MP, xx. 273-281). O. B. Schlutter contributes 
“Weitere Beitrige zur altenglischen Wortforschung” (Anglia, 
XLIx. 92-96; 183-192, and “Bemerkungen zum NE. Dictionary” 
(Ibid., xtrx. 285-288). C. H. Livingston explains the first 
syllable of “Middle English A skances” (MLR., xx. 71-72)as L. ex, 
so that the whole etymology would be ex+quam+si+s. F. P. 
Magoun, Jr., prints “Two Lexicographical Notes” (MLN, xt. 
408-412) on M.E. biisten and beten and O.E. l6f and grin. 
R. Withington notes “Other ‘Portmanteau’ Words” (Jbid., xv. 
188-189). Mention may also be made of Academy Papers by 
members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters which 
contains addresses on subjects connected with language by 
Paul Elmer More, Brander Matthews, Paul Shorey, etc. 
Studies in versification include A. R. Morris’s The Orchestra- 
tion of the Metrical Line: An Analytical Study of Rhythmical 
Form, a suggestion by James Routh concerning the origin of 
“English Iambic Meter” (PMLA, x1. 921-932), and a dis- 
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cussion by G. R. Stewart, Jr., of “The Meter of the Popular 
Ballad” (PMLA, xv. 933-962). In another paper, “The Iambic- 
Trochaic Theory in Relation to Musical Notation Of Verse” 
(JEGP, xxiv. 61-71), Mr. Stewart proposes to discard entirely 
the distinction between the two types of feet. J. H. Scott has 
published Rhythmic Prose (Iowa), with an announcement of 
the simultaneous publication of Rhythmic Verse. 

Stanley Rypins has edited Three Old English Prose Texts in 
MS. Cotton Vitellius A XV for the E.E.T.S., the “Letter 
of Alexander the Great,” “Wonders of the East,” and the “Life 
of St. Christopher.” M. D. Clubb has edited Christ and Satan 
(Yale). Kemp Malone in “Widsith and the Hervararsaga” 
(PMLA, x. 769-813) attempts to determine the form of two 
stories in the Hervararsaga referred to in the Widsith. Evelyn 
M. H. Lamb in “Beowulf Queries” (NV & Q, cxi1x. 243-244) 
asks “Is At Sace the name of Beowulf’s sword?” and “Is 
sword a metanomen for the ship given to Beowulf?” A. S. Cook 
in “Beowulf 159-163” (MLN, xu. 352-354) suggests that 
mistige médras=montes caliginosos, mor frequently appearing 
elsewhere in O.E. as a translation of mons, and that déabscua= 
umbra mortis. In “Aldhelm and the Source of Beowulf 2523” 
(Ibid., xt. 137-142) he cites another interesting parallel be- 
tween the Beowulf and Aldhelm; and in “Bitter Beer-Drinking” 
(Ibid., xt. 285-288) he comments on line 1533 of Andreas. 
In “Cynewulf’s Part in Our Beowulf” (Trans. Conn. Acad., 
XxviI, 385-406) Professor Cook argues against Cynewulf’s 
influence or hand in Hrothgar’s “sermon.” Fr. Klaeber has 
“A Note on the Battle of Brunanburh” in Angelica: Brandl- 
Festschrift (Palaestra, No. 148, pp. 1-7). J. H. Pitman prints 
the text and a verse translation of The Riddles of Aldheim 
(Yale). G. H. Gerould, “lfric’s Lives of St. Martin of Tours” 
(JEGP, xxiv. 206-210), shows that the one in the Lives of 
Saints is longer, is based on additional sources, and differs in 
style from that in the Homilies. In “Abbot Alfric’s Rhythmic 
Prose” (MP, xxt1. 353-366) he thinks Alfric is writing after 
the model of certain Latin writers. Of collateral interest are 
two articles by Kemp Malone: “King Alfred’s ‘Geats’”” (MLR, 
xx. 1-11) maintaining that the identification of the Jutes and 
Geats originated with modern scholarship, and “The Suiones 
of Tacitus” (AJ Ph. xtvi1. 170-176). 
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J. F. Willard has published his valuable bibliography, 
Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America, 
Bulletin 3 (Colorado). H. R. Patch’s “Characters in Medieval 
Literature” (MLN, xu. 1-15) gathers interesting examples of 
the kind of thumbnail portrait so popular later. They are 
especially full in the treatments of vices and virtues. Hope 
Traver, “The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing 
Doctrine” (PMLA, xt. 44-92), supplementing her dissertation 
(1907), seeks the sources of the allegory, discusses such possible 
influences as the cult of the Virgin, traces the growth of the 
idea of a trial, and in conclusion considers the relative priority 
of a number of early versions of the Processus Belial. Helen F. 
Rubel, “Chabham’s Penitential and Its Influence in the Thir- 
teenth Century” (PMLA, x1. 225-239), confirms Poole’s dis- 
crimination between the author of this often cited work and 
the bishop to whom it has been wrongly ascribed. The date is 
thus fixed a century earlier (probably between 1213 and 1230). 
The influence of Chabham’s discussion of minstrels upon later 
treatises appears to be slight, though difficult to determine 
accurately. H. W. Robbins has edited Anglo Norman and 
Middle English texts of Le Merure de Seinte Eglise (Minnesota) 
by Edmund Rich. In the introduction he classifies the MSS. 
of the French, Latin and English versions, and argues that the 
original text was in French. In “An English Version of St. 
Edmund’s Speculum, ascribed to Richard Rolle” (PMLA, 
xt. 240-251) he prints a version from Camb. Univ. MS. Ii.6.40, 
which, though probably not by Rolle, is interesting for the 
numerous and considerable additions made by the translator. 
Beatrice Daw Brown discovers “The Source of a Fourteenth 
Century Lyric” (MLN xv. 318-319) in the Legenda Aurea. 
R. S. Loomis, “Medieval Iconography and the Question of 
Arthurian Origins” (MLN, xv. 65-70), shows that pictorial 
and plastic evidence suggests a considerable body of romances 
earlier than Chrétien and Geoffrey of Monmouth, and pleads 
for a wider use of archeological evidence in the solution of 
literary problems. Kemp Malone, “Artorius” (MP, xxII. 
367-374), reverses his position on the historicity of Arthur, 
having discovered a mention of a hitherto overlooked Roman 
general in Britain by the name of Lucius Artorius Castus. 
J. J. Parry has edited The Vita Merlini (Illinois) with transla- 
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tion and a valuable introduction. In “The Date of the Vita 
Merlini” (MP, xxi. 413-415) he suggests 1150 instead of the 
usual 1148 on the basis of a passage reminiscent of a descrip- 
tion of a battle presumably fought in that year. In “Celtic 
Tradition and the Vita Merlini” (PQ iv. 193-207) he believes 
that the author, said to be Geoffrey of Monmouth, drew upon 
Celtic sources. R. M. Garrett’s posthumous article on “The 
Lay of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight” (JEGP, xxiv. 
125-134) is stimulating if somewhat inconclusive. 

Sister Mary Madeleva’s Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness 
(California) is an outright rejection of the elegiac theory. 
Simultaneously W. K. Greene, “The Pearl—A New Interpre- 
tation” (PMLA, xv. 814-827), thinks the poem is not auto- 
biographical, but is a parable (cast in elegiac form) and “no 
less homiletic than Cleanness and Patience.” G. R. Coffman’s 
“A New Approach to Medieval Latin Drama” (MP, xxu. 
239-271) is chiefly a discussion of intellectual conditions and 
personalities in Gandersheim, Hildesheim, and other German 
monasteries in the tenth and eleventh centuries and their 
possible part in the development of the drama. Sara F. Barrow 
and W. H. Hulme have translated (with an introduction) The 
Medieval Religious Plays ‘Antichrist’ and ‘Adam’ (Western 
Reserve). R. Potter takes issue with Peacock in “The Wake- 
field Mysteries” (LTLS, 1925, p. 300) on the inferences which 
he draws concerning their location. Kemp Malone suggests a 
new interpretation of a difficult passage in “A Note on the 
Towneley Secunda Pastorum [136-140]” (MLN, xi. 35-39) 
K. J. Holzknecht’s Literary Patronage in the Middle Ages 
(Pennsylvania) assembles a rich collection of data on all phases 
of the subject. It should have been included in the bibliography 
for last year. E. C. Knowlton’s “Nature in Early German” 
(JEGP, xxiv. 409-412) should be added to his other discussion 
of this allegorical figure. H. H. Gowen writes of “Immanuel of 
Rome and the Jew as Middleman in Literature” (Sewanee Rev., 
XXXII. 266-283), especially in introducing to the West the 
literature and literary forms of the Orient. Ella Bourne in 
“The Medieval Wanderings of a Greek Myth” (JEGP, xxiv. 
184-194) traces the story of Io from Ovid down. Attention 
should be called to E. K. Rand’s Ovid and His Influence for 
what he says about Ovid in England in the Middle Ages. 
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Grace Frank lists a small number of “English Manuscripts in 
the Vatican Library” (PMLA, xv. 98-102) which she and 
others have gleaned. 

E. P. Kuhl in “New Chaucer Items” (MLN, xt. 511-513) 
calls attention to three documents in the latest volume of the 
Cal. of Close Rolls (1392-96) and their significance. In a valuable 
article on “Chaucer and the Church” (Jbid., 321-338) he brings 
into the discussion a letter of Richard II to the Pope, May 26, 
1390, detailing certain abuses in church appointments which 
concern, as Kuhl thinks, persons and events alluded to by 
Chaucer. He concludes that Chaucer’s religious sympathies 
were with Richard’s party and that consequently they would 
not embrace Lollardry. Karl Young, “Chaucer’s Renunciation 
of Love in Troilus” (MLN, xu. 270-276), maintains that Chau- 
cer’s revulsion of feeling arose “more from the unsound morals 
of the poem than from its intense passion” and quotes a similar 
renunciation by Andreas Capellanus. The title essay in Sister 
Mary Madeleva’s Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays is interesting 
for its point of view. H. Y. Moffett studies “Oswald the Reeve” 
(PQ, 1v. 208-223) against the background of other reeves in 
real life. W. C. Curry, “Chaucer’s Doctor of Physyk” (Jbid., 
Iv. 1-24), believes it is easier to determine the physician’s 
knowledge and competence than to understand clearly his 
character. R. F. Jones’s “A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue” (JEGP, xxtv. 512-547) holds “that the first part 
of the Prologue through line 193 was originally preceded by the 
present Shipman’s Prologue plus a number of lines which were 
later omitted, and that the whole served as a Wife’s Prologue 
to the present Shipman’s Tale.” P. F. Baum remarks upon the 
difficulties presented by “The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale” (MLN, 
xL. 152-154) and offers incidentally an explanation of the 
chemistry of the Canon’s two experiments. W. Wells notes 
“A New Analogue to the Pardoner’s Tale” (MLN, xt. 59) in 
Jack London’s story Just Meat. This is perhaps the most 
fitting place to mention G. M. Vogt’s “Gleanings for the 
History of a Sentiment: Generositas Virtus, Non Sanguis” 
(JEGP, xxiv. 102-123) for its relation to the Wife of Bath’s 
tale. A line from the same tale is quoted by Nash, as noted by 
Ernest Kuhl, “Chaucer and Thomas Nash” (L7TLS, 1925, 
p. 739). 
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Carleton Brown, “An Holy Meditacion—by Lydgate?” 
(MLN, xt. 282-285), discovers the poem to be for the most part 
a literal translation of a Latin poem De Humana Miseria 
Tractatus and considers that there is no valid evidence, external 
or internal, for assigning it to Lydgate. E. P. Hammond uses 
“The Nine-syllabled Pentameter Line in Some Post-Chaucerian 
Manuscripts” (MP, xxttt. 129-152) asa test of scribal disturb- 
ances in texts which it is possible in some measure to control. 
She has also published “The Chance of the Dice” (ESt, irx. 
1-16) for the first time in complete form, and in “Grass and 
Green Wool” (MLN, xt. 185-186) offers a plausible emendation 
to The Flower and the Leaf which avoids the infelicity of Skeat’s 
reading. B. P. Kurtz discusses “The Relation of Occleve’s 
Lerne to Dye to its Source” (PMLA, xt. 252-275) and concludes 
that while it expands its source it owes most of its merit to the 
virtues of its original. Laura Sumner edits with full apparatus 
The Wedding of Sir Gawen and Dame Ragnell (Smith) placing 
it in the East Midland in the second half of the fifteenth century 
and discussing its relation to other versions of the knight and 
loathly lady story. G. L. Kittredge in Sir Thomas Malory, a 
privately printed leaflet, supplies further proof of Malory’s iden- 
tity with the Sir Thomas Malory of Winwick and adds a few bio- 
graphical data. Reed Smith in The Traditional Ballad and its 
South Carolina Survivals (So. Carolina) publishes new recordings 
of eleven ballads with introductory remarks containing testi- 
mony bearing on communal composition. 

The annual bibliography, “Recent Literature of the English 
Renaissance” by the late T.S. Graves, appeared in Studies in 
Philology (xxtt. 272-346). L. R. Merrill, in The Life and 
Poems of Nicholas Grimald (Yale) corrects and extends our 
knowledge of Grimald’s life, edits with translation his two 
Latin plays, and reprints his poems included in Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany. H. S. Leach in “Earle Surrey’s [!] Songs and Sonnets” 
(N & Q, cxtvitt. 348) describes one of four or five surviving 
copies of Bishop Percy’s edition destroyed by fire in 1808. 
T. P. Harrison, Jr., “Googe’s Eglogs and Montemayor’s Diana” 
(Texas Studies in English, No. 5, pp. 68-78) discusses Googe’s 
use of his source. 

H. H. Blanchard, “Imitations from Tasso in the Faerie 
Queene” (SP, xxtt. 198-221) presents twenty-one parallels 
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supplementing Koeppel’s study. In “Spenser and Boiardo” 
(PMLA, xu. 828-851) he studies the parallels between the 
Orlando Innamorato and the Faerie Queene. M. Y. Hughes, 
“Spenser’s Debt to the Greek Romances” (MP, xx. 67-76), 
concludes against the supposition that Spenser was directly 
indebted to any Greek romances for themes in his poetry. 
F. F. Covington, Jr., in “Spenser and Alexander Neckam” (SP, 
XXII. 222-225) notes a short passage in Neckam’s De Laudibus 
treating a good number of the rivers in Ireland mentioned by 
Spenser. The same author has “A Note on Faerie Queene IV. 
m1. 27” (MLN, xt. 253). R. E. Parker, “Spenser’s Language 
and the Pastoral Tradition” (Lang., 1. 80-87), shows that 
Spenser’s language is most archaic in pastoral poetry but less 
archaic than is generally thought. D. Bush shows that the bulk 
of the material for the “Classical Lives in The Mirror for Magis- 
trates” (SP, xxtt. 256-266) is taken from Suetonius and Hero- 
dian. R. R. Cawley, “Drayton’s Use of Welsh History” (SP, 
xxit. 234-255), finds Drayton’s source for a portion of the 
Poly-olbion in A History of Cambria published in 1584 and long 
the standard work on Wales. Henrietta C. Bartlett has a 
communication on a cancel slip in “England’s Helicon” (LTLS, 
1925, p. 335), which is disputed on p. 352. E. B. Reed has 
gathered together a large collection of Songs from the British 
Drama, to which he has prefaced an essay on “Some Aspects of 
Song in Drama.” T. K. Whipple has published a monograph on 
Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas Wyatt to 
Ben Jonson (California) and D. T. Starnes has studied the 
“Bibliographical History of the Funeral Elegy in England from 
1500 to 1638” (Chicago, Abstracts of Theses, 1. 399-407). 
W. E. Mead has edited for the EETS (0.S. 165) ‘The famous 
Historie of Chinon of England’ [1597] by Christopher Middleton 
to which is added ‘The Assertion of King Arthure’ translated by 
Richard Robinson from Leland’s ‘Assertio Inclytissimi Arturii’ 
together with the Latin Original. 

F. E. Schelling has embodied the results of research during 
the seventeen years since his Elizabethan Drama in a volume 
called Elizabethan Playwrights: A Short History of the English 
Drama from Mediaeval Times to the Closing of the Theaters in 
1642. J. B. Moore writes on The Comic and the Realistic in 
English Drama [before 1660] and their inter-relation. Ola E. 
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Winslow has investigated “Low Comedy as a Structural 
Element in English Comedy from the Beginnings to 1642” 
(Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 1. 415-422). J. L. Hotson’s The 
Death of Christopher Marlowe reports a most interesting dis- 
covery. From documents in the Public Record Office he estab- 
lishes the time, place and circumstances of Marlowe’s death on 
May 30, 1593. He and one Ingram Frizer lunched, spent the 
afternoon, and dined together at a tavern in Deptford. Frizer 
and two others present testified that in the course of a quarrel 
over the bill Marlowe, jumping from a bed, inflicted two wounds 
in Frizer’s head with a dagger, whereupon Frizer in self-defense 
stabbed Marlowe over the right eye, killing him instantly. A 
month later Frizer was pardoned. Hotson attempts to identify 
the dramatist with a Christopher Morley who was in the 
government’s employ in 1587. This identification is open to 
some doubt and the problem is not simplified by some interest- 
ing documents recently acquired by the British Museum (Cf. 
London Times, June 23, 1925). R. S. Forsythe, “The Passionate 
Shepherd, and English Poetry” (PMLA, xv. 692-742), discusses 
the source of Marlowe’s poem, places the date of its composition 
at about 1588, and follows the ‘invitation to love’ as a literary 
device through a surprising number of instances down to our 
own time. T. W. Baldwin, “On the Chronology of Thomas 
Kyd’s Plays” (MLN, xu. 343-349), believes that in Kyd’s 
letter to Sir John Puckering the “iij yeres,” as read by Boas, 
should be “vj yeres.” This would imply that Kyd gave up 
writing plays in the autumn of 1587 and therefore preceded 
Marlowe, Greene, and Shakespeare. He also discusses the 
dates of the separate plays. W. P. Mustard points out classical 
parallels in “Notes on John Lyly’s Plays” (SP, xx. 267-271), 
“Notes on Lyly’s Euphues” (MLN, xv. 120-121), “Notes on 
Robert Greene’s Plays” (Jbid., 316-317), and “Notes on Thomas 
Nash’s Works” (Ibid., 469-476). 

The late R. M. Alden had completed before his death A 
Shakespeare Handbook, which has now been published. Tucker 
Brooke in “Shakespeare’s Moiety of the Stratford Tithes” 
(MLN, xu. 462-469) reéxamines the two lengthy documents 
in the case with considerable profit, discusses the circumstances 
which led Shakespeare and his associates to present their bill 
of complaint, and offers reasons for fixing the date of the 
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document as the first quarter of 1609. G. C. Taylor aims to 
| determine the extent of Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne. A. H. 
i Tolman in Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics gathers 
Bi together a number of papers, some of which have not previously © 
zs been published. C. C. Fries’s “Shakespearian Punctuation” 
Bi (Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne (Univ. of Michigan], 
pp. 65-86) was in press before Alden’s paper appeared. He 
. examines Elizabethan punctuation in the light of grammars and 
‘ rhetorics in Shakespeare’s day and since and concludes that the 
Elizabethan theory of punctuation did not differ fundamentally 
from ours. Allison Gaw, “Actors’ Names in Basic Shakes- 
4 pearean Texts with Special Reference to Romeo and Juliet 
and Much Ado.” (PMLA, xt. 530-550), studies the instances 
in which the names of actors are found in place of the characters’ 
names. All these instances are found before 1600 and the 
name in each case is that of an actor contemporary with the 
writing of the play. These facts furnish the basis for interesting 
i inferences. Hardin Craig shows that “Shakespeare’s Depiction 
of Passions” (PQ, tv. 289-301) is consistent with well worked 
ais | out psychological ideas of his day. L. W. Rogers’ The Ghosts in 
, | Shakespeare is of slight value. J. F. Forbis, The Shakespearean 
ine Enigma and An Elizabethan Mania, tells us in his opening 
‘ ; sentence: “The authentic facts relating to the life, habits and 
a writings of Shakespeare are curiously vague and meager, if 
not altogether wanting.” The second half of the book deals 
with Elizabethan sonnet sequences. O. J. Campbell, “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost Re-studied” (Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and 
4 Donne [Univ. of Michigan], pp. 1-45), starting from the theories 
Lh of .Lefranc and Acheson, thinks that Shakespeare wrote the 4 
iki: play at the suggestion of some one at court, casting it in the 3 
tf form of a Progress with its diversified outdoor amusements 3 
and its dramatic and rustic entertainments, and that in develop- 
Fi ing characters and managing the episodes he was influenced not 
; so much by Lyly as by the contemporary examples and tradi- 
li tions of Italian actors, especially in the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
In “The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy” (Jbid., 
pp. 47-63) he offers a further study of the formative influence 
of Italian comedy upon Shakespeare’s early work. Erma Gill 
makes “A Comparison of the Characters in The Comedy of 
Errors with those in the Menaechmi” (Texas Stud. in Eng., 
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No. 5, pp. 79-95). E. P. Kuhl in a long paper argues that 
“The Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew” (PMLA, Xt. 
551-618) is purely Shakespearean. Marie L. C. Linthicum 
interprets “Shakespeare’s ‘meacocke’ [7.S., II. 1. 309]” (MLN, 
xi. 96-98) as grey plover. M. P. Tilley, apropos of “Much 
Ado About Nothing (V. 1. 178)” (MLN, xv. 186-188), cites 
numerous examples of the proverb “Aut amat aut odit mulier: 
nihil est tertium” which make it unnecessary to think that 
Shakespeare is indebted to Lyly for the idea. Discussions of 
special points are E. P. Kuhl’s “Shakspere’s ‘Lead Apes in 
Hell’ and the Ballad of ‘The Maid and the Palmer’ (SP, 
xx. 453-466), J. D. Rea’s “Jaques on the Microcosm” (PQ, 
Iv. 345-347), M. L. Wilder’s “Shakespeare’s ‘Small Latin’” 
(MLN, xu. 380-81), and G. L. Kittredge’s “Shakespeare and 
Seneca?” (Ibid., 440). Kemp Malone, “On the Etymology of 
Hamlet” (PQ, tv. 158-160), defends his opinion, T. S. Graves 
has written entertainingly of “The Adventures of Hamlet’s 
Ghost” (PQ, tv. 138-150), and W. Diamond discusses “Wilhelm 
Meister’s Interpretation of Hamlet” (MP, xxi. 89-101). 
M. P. Tilley in “Two Shakespearean Notes” (JEGP, xxiv. 
315-324) explains Hamlet’s fat as perspiration and suggests 
the colloquial force of “What is’t o’clock” as “how do matters 
stand” with some implication of mental poverty in the person 
addressed. W. L. Bullock, “The Sources of Othello” (MLN, 
XL. 226-228) opposes Krappe’s suggestion of a Byzantine 
source. Margaret Gilman studies Othello in France (Bryn 
Mawr). Hardin Craig in “The Ethics of King Lear” (PQ, 
Iv. 97-109) relates the play to the thought of the age as it 
descended from Aristotle. H. S. Pancoast’s “Note on King 
Lear” (MLN, xu. 404-408) is an interpretation of V. 1m. 9-11. 
O. F. Emerson in “Shakespearean and Other Feasts” (SP, 
xx. 161-183) collects data on Elizabethan meals to illustrate 
Macbeth, II. 1. 36-40, especially ‘great nature’s second course,’ 
to which he adds a supplementary note on “Pudding-Time” 
(AS, 1. 45). A. H. R. Fairchild, “A Note on Macbeth” (PQ, tv. 
348-350), suggests a possible source for Macbeth’s aside “The 
eye wink at the hand.” H. D. Gray in “Heywood’s Pericles, 
Revised by Shakespeare” (PMLA, xt. 507-529) supports 
the view that the non-Shakesperean parts of the play are 
by Heywood and adduces parallels of plot, ideas, and vo- 
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cabulary in the plays of Heywood. R. S. Forsythe, “Imogen 
and Neronis” (MLN, xv. 313-314), suggests the possibility 
that Shakespeare and Kyd may both have owed something to 
an incident in Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. T. S. Graves’ 
“On Allegory in The Tempest” (MLN, xv. 396-399) is a spirited 
reply to Colin Still’s Shakes peare’s Mystery Play. S. A. Tannen- 
baum in “Shakespeare’s Unquestioned Autographs and The 
Addition to Sir Thomas Moore” (SP, xxtt. 133-160) argues, 
with the help of numerous valuable facsimiles, against the pres- 
ence of Shakespeare’s holograph in the manuscript. In “Re- 
claiming One of Shakespeare’s Signatures” (Jbid., 392-411) 
he maintains the genuineness of the Montaigne signature. 
“The ‘Spurred A’” is the title of two controversial communica- 
tions by the same author growing out of his papers (LTLS, 
1925, 619 and 698). J. D. Rea in “This Figure That Thou 
Here Seest Put” (MP, xx. 417-419) finds the source of 
Jonson’s lines in a similar set of lines written for a portrait of 
Erasmus by one of the latter’s secretaries and frequently 
published. 

T. S. Graves makes a plausible case for the sporadic appear- 
ance of “Women on the Pre-Restoration Stage” (SP, xxu. 
184-197) and offers a few miscellaneous “Notes on Elizabethan 
Plays” (MP, xx. 1-5). Evangelia H. Waller suggests “A 
Possible Interpretation of The Misfortunes of Arthur” (JEGP, 
xxiv. 219-245) with reference to contemporary events. E. A. 


‘Hall studies “William Drury’s Alvredus sive Alfredus” (Chicago 


Abstracts of Theses, 1. 379-384) and its relation to other Eliza- 
bethan plays. In “The Authorship of Locrine” (LTLS, 1925, 
p. 24) T. S. Graves calls attention to the existence in America 
of the “lost” copy of the play containing a contemporary at- 
tribution to Charles Tilney. R. Withington adds another note 
on “F. S., Which Is To Say” (SP, xxm. 226-233). Gamaliel 
Bradford writes about “The Women of Dekker” (Sewanee Rev., 
xxxuI. 284-290). Esther C. Dunn has published a monograph 
on Ben Jonson’s Art: Elizabethan Life and Literature As Reflected 
Therein (Smith). J. F. Enders contributes “A Note on Jonson’s 
Staple of News” (MLN, xu. 419-421) and F. A. Pottle offers 
“Two Notes on Ben Jonson’s Staple of News” (Ibid., 223-226). 
R. S. Forsythe in “The Pursuit of Shadows” (N & Q, cxtvmt. 
165-167) notes the comparison of one’s mistress to a shadow by 
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various poets beside Ben Jonson in the Elizabethan Age. Mil- 
dred C. Struble identifies another source in “The Indebtedness 
of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck to Gainsford” (Anglia, xt1x. 80-91). 
L. Bradner offers a persuasive argument for the probable use 
of “Stages and Stage Scenery in Court Drama before 1558” 
(RES, 1. 447-448). R. Withington contributes “Notes on 
Dramatic Nomenclature” (VN & Q, cxtrx. 399-401). E. E. 
Stoll’s “The Old Drama and the New” (MLR, xx. 147-157) 
is a defense of the old drama against Mr. Archer. Evelyn M. 
Albright outlines her study of “Authors’ Rights and Copy- 
right in England, 1580-1640” (Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 
1. 363-370). Ruth Kelso’s “Sixteenth Century Definitions of 
the Gentleman in England” (JEGP, xxiv. 370-382) may be 
considered in connection with Vogt’s paper mentioned above. 
Much has been written during the year on Milton. J. H. 
Hanford’s “The Youth of Milton” (Studies in Shakespeare, 
Milton and Donne (Univ. of Michigan], pp. 87-163) is a long 
and careful attempt to trace Milton’s intellectual and emotional 
development as manifested in his work. The paper is in a sense 
a corrective to the studies of Saurat, Mutchmann, and Liljegren. 
His “Samson Agonistes and Milton in Old Age” (Ibid., 165-189) 
is a companion piece to the preceding article. Alwin Thaler, 
“The Shakesperian Element in Milton” (PMLA, xt. 645-691), 
notes many parallels in thought, phrasing, and technique show- 
ing constant reminiscences of Shakespeare in Milton’s work 
to the end of his life. Marjorie H. Nicholson has a paper on 
“The Spirit World of Milton and More” (SP, xx1t. 433-452), 
with which may be mentioned Flora I. Mackinnon’s Philo- 
sophical Writings of Henry More (Wellesley). J. H. Collins in 
“Milton and the Incomprehensible” (So. Ad. Qu., XxIVv. 
373-384) suggests certain weaknesses in Milton. M. Y. Hughes, 
“Lydian Airs” (MLN, xt. 129-137), traces the history of ideas 
about the art of music and suggests that Milton considered it 
the right of music, like poetry, to be sensuous and passionate. 
J. W. Draper, “Milton’s Ormus” (MLR, xx. 323-327), gives an 
historical account of the island showing that its splendor had 
long since died when Milton wrote. C. G. Osgood suggests that 
“That two-handed engine at the door” in “Lycidas 130, 131” 
(RES, 1. 339-341) is possibly the iron flail of Talus in the 
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Faerie Queene. E. C. Baldwin’s “And on the Left Hand Hell 
[Par. Lost, x. 322]” (MLN, xt. 251) suggests two or three 
places where Milton might have derived the conception. 
Marion H. Studley replies to Baldwin in regard to “Milton 
and His Paraphrases of the Psalms” (PQ, tv. 364-372). J. H. 
Pitman, “Milton and the Physiologus” (MLN, xi. 439-440), 
considers the O.E. Physiologus as a probable source for Milton’s 
description of leviathan. E. C. Baldwin suggests a possible 
combination between “Paradist Lost and the Apocalypse of 
Moses” (JEGP, xxiv. 383-386) while admitting the difficulties 
involved. 

L. I. Bredvold in “The Religious Thought of Donne in 
Relation to Medieval and Later Traditions” (Studies in Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Donne [Univ. of Michigan], pp. 193-232) 
represents Donne as the result of much more complex circum- 
stances than recent criticism frequently implies. The same 
author in “Deism before Lord Herbert” (Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, tv. 431-442) finds traces 
of Deism from the Middle Ages down. J. W. Hebel, “A Divine 
Love Addressed by Lord Herbert to Lady Bedford” (MLR, 
xx. 74-76), accepts the attribution of the poem to Herbert but 
believes it was not addressed to the Countess of Carlisle. A. C. 
Howell has published “A Note on Sir Thomas Browne’s Knowl- 
edge of Languages” (SP, xx. 412-417) and “Sir Thomas 
Browne and Seventeenth Century Scientific Thought” (Ibid. 
61-80). A. C. Judson in “Who Was Lucasta?” (MP, xxm1. 
77-82) finds no evidence that Lovelace died of a broken heart 
because his betrothed had married another, questions the usual 
identification of Lucasta with a Lucy Sacheverel, and offers 
plausible reasons for thinking Lucasta a largely imaginary 
person. J. N. D. Bush offers parallels with Pettie’s Palace of 
Pleasure as a proof of source for “Martin Parker’s Philomela” 
(MLN, xu. 486-488). C. A. Moore writes of “John Dunton: 
Pietist and Impostor” (SP, xx11. 467-499). J. L. Hotson in 
“Bear Gardens and Bear-baiting during the Commonwealth” 
(PMLA, xt. 276-288) shows that bear-baiting continued 
throughout the Commonwealth and encountered much less 
opposition than the drama. Incidentally he demonstrates the 
existence of a private bear garden in St. John’s Street. H. T. 
Perry’s The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama contains chap- 
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ters on Restoration comedy and its more important authors. 
Hazelton Spencer in “The Restoration Play Lists” (RES, 1. 
443-446) opposes Allardyce Nicoll’s view that Restoration 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays may go back to certain prompt 
copies or corrected quartos not now known to exist, and attacks 
the same author’s view that D’Avenant’s Restoration company, 
was the ‘spiritual heir’ to his pre-wars troupe. R. J. Ham. 
“Thomas Otway, Rochester, and Mrs. Barry” (N & Q, cxuix. 
165-167), is unwilling to dismiss the tradition of Otway’s 
infatuation with the actress. The same author gives an account 
of “The Portraits of Thomas Otway” (Jbid., 111-113). A. L. 
Bondurant, comparing “The Amphitruo of Plautus, Moliére’s 
Amphitryon, and the Amphitryon of Dryden” (Sewanee Rev., 
xxx. 455-468), finds that Dryden debases and vulgarizes his 
sources. Kathleen M. Lynch, “D’Urfé’s L’Astrée and the 
‘Proviso’ Scenes in Dryden’s Comedy” (PQ, tv. 302-308) finds 
a source used by Dryden in three plays. R. D. Havens validates 
the account of “Dryden’s Visit to Milton” (RES, 1. 348-349). 
O. F. Emerson adds a note to the discussion of “Dryden and 
the English Academy” (MLR, xx. 189-190). Amanda M. Ellis 
shows that “Horace’s Influence on Dryden” (PQ, tv. 39-60) 
was extensive and deep, and J. H. Smith discusses “Dryden’s 
Critical Temper” (Wash. Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., x1. 
201-220). 

A. H. Nethercot continues the installments of his study of the 
metaphysical poets in “The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical 
Poets’ during the Age of Pope” (PQ, Iv. 161-179) and “The 
Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Age of 
Johnson and the Romantic Revival” (SP, xx. 81-132). 
Practically the whole is summarized in “The Attitude toward 
‘Metaphysical’ Poetry in Neo-Classical England” (Chicago 
Abstracts of Theses, 1.395-397). Boileau and the French Classical 
Critics in England (1660-1830) (Harvard) is a dissertation by 
A. F. B. Clark. R. F. Jones in “Eclogue Types in English Poetry 
of the Eighteenth Century” (JEGP, xxiv. 33-60) finds that 
the common denominator of the widely different poems called 
eclogues is form rather than pastoral content. Elizabeth W. 
Manwaring’s Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England: 
A Study Chiefly of the Influence of Claude Lorrain and Salvator 
Rosa on English Taste, 1700-1800 (Wellesley) contains, in 
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addition to much that is of collateral interest to students of 
literature, specific chapters on “Italian Landscape in English 
Poetry of the Eighteenth Century” and “The Landscape Arts 
and the Picturesque in the Novel of the Eighteenth Century.” 
R. P. McCutcheon in “Notes on the Occurrence of the Sonnet 
and Blank Verse” (MLN, xt. 513-514) prints a sonnet published 
in 1692 and a few instances of blank verse in the early eighteenth 
century not noted by Havens. F. B. Kaye has published an 
excellent edition of Bernard Mandeville’s The Fable of the Bees ; 
or Private Vices, Public Benefits in two handsomely printed 
volumes, preceded by an admirable study. George Sherburn’s 
review (MP, xxu. 327-336) of Griffith’s Alexander Pope, A 
Bibliography contains so much new material, especially from 
eighteenth century periodicals, that it deserves inclusion here. 
J. T. Hillhouse, “Teresa Blount and ‘Alexis’”” (MLN, xt. 
88-91), concerns a correspondence long attributed to James 
Moore-Smythe of Dunciad fame. But he was a boy of eleven 
when the letters were written and they were really from an 
H. Moore of Fawley Court in Berkshire, as names and allusions 
show. Their connection with Pope is therefore negligible. W. 
Graham discusses “Some Predecessors of the Tatler” (JEGP, 
xxiv. 548-554) and J. M. Beatty, Jr., has a note on “Joseph 
Addison’s Ancestry” (N & Q, cxtrx. 459). J. W. Draper has 
published his dissertation on William Mason: A Study in 
Eighteenth Century Culture (N. Y. Univ.) in a sizable volume. 
S. T. Williams sketches “The English Sentimental Drama from 
Steele to Cumberland” (Sewanee Rev., xxxut. 405-426) and 
W. E. Schultz has presented a valuable paper on “The Music 
of the Beggar’s Opera in Print” (Music Teachers’ National 
Association, Proceedings for 1924, pp. 87-99). L. B. Osborn has 
reprinted Three Farces by D. Garrick: The Lying Valet; A Peep 
behind the Curtain; Bon Ton. 

H. C. Hutchins has published Robinson Crusoe and Its Print- 
ing, 1719-1731: A Biographical Study. E. G. Gudde revives the 
idea of a connection between “Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius 
Simplicissimus and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe” (PQ, tv. 110-120). 
Two dissertations on Smollett have appeared during the year: 
Arnold Whitridge’s Tobias Smollett, A Study of His Miscellaneous 
Works (Columbia) and H. S. Buck’s A Study in Smollett, Chiefly 
Peregrine Pickle (Yale). W. L. Cross has revised and consider- 
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ably enlarged The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne and dis- 
cussed “Laurence Sterne in the Twentieth Century” (Yale 
Rev., xv. 99-112). Helen S. Hughes prints an abstract of her 
dissertation on “The Life and Works of Mary Mitchell Collyer” 
(Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 1. 391-394). E. D. Johnson’s 
“Aphra Behn’s Orvonoko” (Jour. of Negro Hist., x. 334-342) 
contains no new material. M. Rudwin’s “Balzac and the 
Fantastic” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 1-24) has some bearing on 
the influence of the Gothic romance in France. Clara F. 
McIntyre considers “The Later Career of the Elizabethan 
Villain-Hero” (PMLA, xu. 874-880), especially in the eight- 
eenth century novel and in the romantic poets. C. H. Iber- 
shoff’s “Bodmer and Young” (J EGP, xxv. 211-218) touches on 
the influence of the Night Thoughts on the continent. A. D. 
McKillop in “Richardson, Young, and the Conjectures” (MP, 
xxi. 391-411) uses a long correspondence between Young and 
Richardson printed in the Monthly Magazine from 1813 to 
1819 to explain the history of Young’s Conjectures on Original 
Composition and Richardson’s part in it. The American Indian 
in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century is a Yale disser- 
tation by Benj. Bissell, The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson 
a Princeton thesis by J. E. Brown. Stanley Rypins writes of 
“Johnson’s Dictionary Reviewed by His Contemporaries” (PQ, 
Iv. 281-286) and Charles McCamic discusses Doctor Samuel 
Johnson and the American Colonies (Rowfantia, No. 112). 
Percival Merritt has gathered together from manuscripts in 
his possession Piozz, Marginalia: Comprising Some Extracts 
from Manuscripts of Hester Lynch Piozzi and Annotations from 
her Books, and S. C. Roberts has edited with an introduction 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson. Boswell’s 
Note Book, 1776-1777, now in the possession of Mr. R. B. Adam, 
has likewise been reprinted. F. A. Pottle has dealt with a 
number of “Boswellian Myths” (N & Q, cxitx. 4-6; 21-22; 
41-42) and contributed “Boswellian Notes” (/bid., 113-114; 
131-132; 184-186; 222). He has also published “Boswell’s 
‘Observations on The Minor’” (Bull. N. Y. Pub. Lib., xxtx. 
3-6), “Boswell’s ‘Miss W——t’” (N & Q, cxiviu. 80),“The 
Part Played by Horace Walpole and James Boswell in the 
Quarrel between Rousseau and Hume” (PQ, Iv. 351-363), 
and “James Boswell the Younger” (N & Q, cxirx. 49). J. H. 
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Pitman has published Goldsmith’s Animated Nature (Yale) 
and F. A. Pottle offers a note on “James’ Powders” (N & Q, 
CxLIx. 11-12), the nostrum that Goldsmith is supposed to 
have killed himself by taking (Cf. also ibid.,cxtv111351,390,412). 
The same author raises doubts as to the existence of a 1756 
edition of “Burke On the Sublime and Beautiful” (Ibid., 80). 
E. Colby has edited the memoirs of Holcroft under the title 
Life of Thomas Holcroft. J. M. Longaker’s The Della Cruscans 
and William Gifford (Pennsylvania) is concerned with the verse 
of a little coterie including Robert Merry, William Parsons, 
Bertie Greathead, and Mrs. Piozzi, which enjoyed sufficient 
popularity in London papers to call forth Gifford’s two satires, 
the Baviad and the Meviad. Otto Heller writes on “Robert 
Burns: A Revaluation” (Wash. Univ. Studies, Humanistic 
Series, 171-199). 

P. Kaufman’s “Defining Romanticism: A Survey and a 
Program” (MLN, xt. 193-204) and Edwin Greenlaw’s “Modern 
English Romanticism” (SP, xxi. 538-550) are essentially 
bibliographical. H. L. Bruce is the author of William Blake 
in this World and a note on “William Blake in a Brown Coat” 
(LTLS, 1925, p. 557) calling attention to an unnoticed anecdote. 
T. O. Mabbott describes “Blake’s Designs for Blair’s Grave: 
American Edition [of 1847]” (N & Q., cxtviir. 98). J. W. Beach 
makes “Expostulation and Reply” (PMLA, xu. 346-361) to 
Barry Cerf’s article in PMLA, xxxvu. T. T. Sternberg has a 
note on the relation existing between “Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior and Herbert’s Comstancy” (MLN, xu. 252-253), 
J. R. Moore in “Wordsworth’s Unacknowledged Debt to 
Macpherson’s Ossian” (PMLA, xu. 362-378) holds that Words- 
worth was influenced by Ossian in spite of his professed con- 
tempt for the poem, and M. J. Herzberg in “William Wordsworth 
and German Literature” (PMLA, xt. 302-345) notes that the 
influence of German literature on Wordsworth was slight. 
F. V. Morley bases his Dora Wordsworth Her Book on the 
commonplace book kept by the poet’s daughter. Claud 
Howard’s Coleridge’s Idealism: A Study of its Relationship to 
Kant and to the Cambridge Platonists is a Chicago dissertation. 
An abstract appears under the title “Coleridge’s Idealism in its 
Relation to Kant and to the English Platonists of the Seven- 
teenth Century” (Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 1. 385-389) 
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Fannie E. Ratchford, “S. T. Coleridge and the London Philo- 
sophical Society” (MLR, xx. 76-80), prints an unpublished 
letter from Coleridge resigning from the society for refusing to 
expel Wm. Le Maitre “for the repetition of charges dishonorable 
to their highly meritorious secretary.” T. M. Raysor prints 
some “Unpublished Fragments on Z2sthetics by S. T. Coleridge” 
(SP, xxi. 529-537). G. R. Potter, “Coleridge and the Idea 
of Evolution” (PMLA, xu. 379-397), tempers some of the 
estimates of the extent to which he anticipated the doctrine. 
G. P. Winship offers some notes on “Coleridge Bibliography” 
(LTLS, 1925, p. 198). Walter Graham’s “Henry Nelson Coler- 
idge, Expositor of Romantic Criticism” (PQ, tv. 231-238) 
stresses his importance as one of the promoters of the reputa- 
tions of Wordsworth and Coleridge. G. D. Stout writes of 
“Leigh Hunt’s Money Troubles: Some New Light” (Wash. 
Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., x11. 221-232) and has a note on 
“The Literary Examiner and The Inquisitor” (LTLS, 1925, 
p. 521). S. T. Williams discusses “Landor’s Criticism in Poetry” 
(MLN, xv. 413-418). Walter Graham takes up “Some In- 
famous Tory Reviews” (SP, xxi. 500-517) in the Quarterly. 
R. B. Levinson, “Concerning James Mill” (MLN, xv. 379-380) 
identifies a review in the Edinburgh for April, 1809. R. S. 
Forsythe sends a bibliographical communication on “Byron’s 
Lines on Hoppner” (LTLS, 1925, p. 156) and T. O. Mabbott in 
“Byron Reference Found” (N & Q, cxtvit. 331) points out 
the French original of the epigram beginning “A‘gle, poet and 
beauty.” 

Amy Lowell’s biography of John Keats is too well known to 
need comment. Roberta D. Cornelius reprints “Two Early 
Reviews of Keats’s First Volume” (PMLA, x1. 193-210) 
earlier than the three previously known, and identifies with 
much probability their authors. M. H. Shackford offers an 
analysis and criticism of “Hyperion” (SP, xx. 48-60) with 
an account of some influences that met in its production. W. F. 
Peck assembles four items under the caption “Reynolds, Hunt 
and Keats” (LTLS, 1925, p. 400), the most interesting in some 
ways being the identification of a poem in a “Keats” MS. 
(attested by Richard Monckton Milnes) as by J. H. Reynolds 
and probably in his autograph. Walter Graham, “Shelley’s 
Debt to Leigh Hunt and the Examiner” (PMLA, xv. 185-192), 
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maintains on the basis of twelve important articles that Leigh 
Hunt surpassed any other contemporary critic in defending 
Shelley and in recognizing what was sound and beneficent in 
his message. A. S. Walker’s “Peterloo, Shelley and Reform” 
(PMLA, xv. 128-164) is an extended account of the “Peterloo 
Massacre” and its effect upon Shelley, especially in the compo- 
sition of The Mask of Anarchy and the Philosophical View of 
Reform. To it should be added S. C. Chew’s “A Note on Peter- 
loo” (Ibid., 490). W. E. Peck, “Shelley, Mary Shelley, and 
Rinaldo Rinaldini” (PMLA, xv. 165-171), shows that Mary 
Shelley and probably Shelley read this sensational romance, 
that the former was influenced by it in her novel The Last 
Man and the latter in his juvenile romance Zastrozzi and in 
St. Irvyne and The Revolt of Islam. N. 1. White in “Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound, or Every Man His Own Allegorist” 
(PMLA, xt. 172-184) attacks the view frequently expressed 
that Prometheus Unbound is an allegory and shows that in 
Shelley’s own references to the poem and in the contemporary 
reviews the word “allegory” is scarcely to be found. He has 
also written on “The Beautiful’ Angel and His Biographers” 
(So. Atl. Qu., xxv. 73-85). C. B. Tinker, “Assault upon the 
Poets” (Yale Rev., xtv. 625-644), begins with a discussion of 
Shelley’s elopement and its reflection in his later work, but 
proceeds to an apprehensive concern for the novelized biog- 
raphies of other poets that are likely to follow Ariel. W. E. 
Peck’s “Shelley’s Indebtedness to Sir Thomas Lawrence [sic]” 
(MLN, xv. 246-249) and Walter Graham’s “Shelley and the 
Empire of the Nairs” (PMLA, xt. 881-891) both concern 
Shelley’s indebtedness to this novel of James Lawrence. S. F. 
Damon’s “Three Generations of One Line” (MLN, xv. 441) 
deals with Shelley’s “All touch, all eye, all ear” and its ancestors; 
and W. E. Peck’s “The Poet’s Poet” (LTLS, 1925, p. 9) quotes 
the phrase from a poem written in 1822 on the death of Shelley. 

S. T. Williams has gathered together some of his essays into a 
volume, Studies in Victorian Literature. W. S. Knickerbocker 
has published a book entitled Creative Oxford: Its Influence in 
Victorian Literature and a paper on “Matthew Arnold’s Theory 
of Poetry” (Sewanee Rev., xxx1t1. 440-450). The Autobiography 
of John Stuart Mill has been edited from the MS. by J. J. Goss. 
F. L. Mott, “Carlyle’s American Public” (PQ, tv. 245-264), 
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demonstrates Carlyle’s popularity in this country. Paul Kauf- 
man has given us “John Ruskin to Rawdon Brown: The 
Unpublished Correspondence of an Anglo-Venetian Friendship” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxxtt. 112-120; 311-320). Under the title 
“What Did Macaulay Say about America?” four letters are 
republished with photographic reproductions in the Bull. N. 
Y. Pub. Lib., xx1x. 459-481. 

Cornelius Weygandt’s A Century of the English Novel: Being 
A Consideration of the Place in English Literature of the Long 
Story; together with an Estimate of its Writers from the Heyday 
of Scott to the Death of Conrad is a vigorous exposition based on 
rigorously critical standards. Annette B. Hopkins has published 
“Jane Austen’s Love and Freindship: A Study in Literary 
Relations” (So. Atl. Qu., xxtv. 34-49) and “Jane Austen the 
Critic” (PMLA, xv. 398-425). Herbert Reed writes on “Char- 
lotte and Emily Brente” (Yale Rev., x1v. 720-738) and J. N. 
Ware notes a connection between “Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
and Charlotte Bronte” (MLN, x1. 381-382). A. M. Turner 
calls attention to “Another Source for The Cloister and the 
Hearth” (PMLA, xv. 898-909). Ernest Bernbaum discusses 
“Richard Doddridge Blackmore and American Cordiality” 
(Southwest Rev., x1. 46-58) and offers a select bibliography “On 
Blackmore and Lorna Doone” (Library Jour., June 15, 1925). 
Marie H. Law points out “The Indebtedness of Oliver Twist 
to Defoe’s Hisiory of the Devil” (PMLA, xv. 892-897) which 
Dickens was reading at the time he wrote the novel. G. S. 
Hellman’s The True Stevenson: A Siudy in Clarification makes 
use of some unpublished materials and is outspoken about 
Stevenson’s early excesses and his marriage wjth Mrs. Osborne. 
A. Torossian discusses “Stevenson as a Literary Critic” (Univ. 
of Cal. Chronicle, xxvu1. 43-60). R. D. Havens’ “The Revision 
of Roderick Hudson” (PMLA, xv. 433-434) is a note on Miss 
Harvitt’s paper in PMLA, xxxtx. 203-227. F. P. Mayer 
writes on “George Meredith: An Obscure Comedian” (Virginia 
Qu. Rev., 1. 409-422). 

L. N. Broughton and B. F. Stelter have brought out their 
Concordance to the Poems of Robert Browning. J. M. Gest has 
published The Old Yellow Book, Source of Browning’s The 

Ring and the Book: A New Translation with Explanatory 
Notes and Critical Chapters upon the Poem and its Source. Louis 
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Wann’s “Browning’s Theory of Love” (Personalist, v1. 23-35), 
W. O. Raymond’s “Browning’s Conception of Love as Repre- 
sented in Paracelsus” (Papers of the Michigan Acad., tv. 443- 
463, and F. T. Russell’s “Robert Browning De Amore 
Amansque” (Univ. of Cal. Chronicle, xxvu. 404-411) are kindred 
papers. F. T. Russell also writes of “Browning the Artist in 
Theory and Practice” (Jbid., 89-98). W. C. De Vane, Jr., 
considers “The Landscape of Browning’s Childe Roland” 
(PMLA, xv. 426-432) and its indebtedness to Lairesse’s Art 
of Painting. A. D. McKillop’s “A Victorian Faust” (PMLA, 
XL. 743-768) is a discussion of Philip James Bailey’s Festus— 
its composition, sources, and reputation (it was praised by 
Tennyson, Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, and others). S. C. 
Chew writes on “The Poetry of Charles Montague Doughty” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxx11. 287-298), better known as the author 
of Arabia Deserta. H. F. Osborn records some of his “Reminis- 
cences of Huxley” (Ibid., ccxx1. 654-664). 

American and British Literature since 1890 is a popular 
account by Carl and Mark Van Doren. E. Brennecke has 
written a Life of Thomas Hardy. D. Davidson in “Joseph 
Conrad’s Directed Indirections” (Sewanee Rev., xxx111. 163-177) 
treats of inversion in Conrad’s style. G. B. Dutton discusses 
“Arnold Bennett, Showman” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 64-72). 
E. D. McDonald has compiled A Bibliography of the Writings 
of D. H. Lawrence. J. C. Ransom’s “A Man without a Country” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxximt. 301-307) has to do with George Moore, 
and B. H. Clark writes on “George Moore at Work” (Amer. 
Mercury, tv. 202-209). J. Brannin discusses the poetry of 
“Alfred Housman” (Jbid., 191-198), Anne K. Tuell’s disserta- 
tion on Mrs. Meynell and her Literary Generation (Columbia) is 
based on much unprinted matter, and F. C. Brown discusses 
“Mr. Yeats and the Supernatural” (Sewanee Rev. xxxttI. 
323-330). S. P. Chase publishes “Mr. John Masefield: A 
Biographical Note” (MLN, xt. 84-87) showing on the basis of 
town records that Masefield was born June 1, 1878, that his 
father was recorded as George Edward Masefield, Solicitor, 
that his mother’s maiden name was Caroline Louisa Parker, 
and that she died in 1885; further, that Masefield was born in 
a house known as “The Knapp” in Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
and that on the death of his father shortly after 1885 the 
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Masefield children were taken to their aunt’s home, The 
Priory, in Ledbury, and there grew up. 

A few general titles may be briefly listed: Eleanor S. Duckett, 
Catullus in English Poetry (Smith); C. A. Williams, Oriental 
Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite: Part I, Pre- 
Christian (Illinois); A. H. Krappe, “The Sparrows of Ciren- 
cester” (MP. xxi. 7-16); J. G. Neihardt, Poetic- Values: Their 
Reality and Our Need of Them; Edith Wharton, The Writing of 
Fiction; E. Johnson, “Some Real and Imaginary Obligations of 
Criticism” (Wash. Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., xu, 233- 
253); W. L. Cross, An Outline of Biography from Plutarch to 
Strachy; J. Collins, The Doctor Looks at Biography; and C. T. 
Goode and E. F. Shannon, An Aflas of English Literature. 
ALBERT C. BAUGH 


II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Publication in the field of American literature, during 1925, 
proceeded at an accelerated pace, yielded some useful results, 
and gave promise of valuable work in succeeding years. The 
diversity of aims and methods suggests the desirability of more 
concerted effort. This has been attained in large measure in 
the department of language, but not in any division of literary 
history. 

Puritan New England is represented by an extensive and 
excellent study, Kenneth B. Murdock’s Increase Mather, The 
Foremost American Puritan, which aims to give an account of 
Mather’s life “based upon all the materials now available, much 
of it unused before,” and “to retell in some measure the story 
of his time in New England.” The writer frequently disagrees 
with the work of J. T. Adams, in spirit and in conclusions. 
The Religion of Benjamin Franklin is the subject of a small book 
by J. Madison Stifler, and there is an article on “The Signifi- 
cance of Benjamin Franklin’s Moral Philosophy” by H. W. 
Schneider in Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. u. Kemp 
Malone has discussed “Benjamin Franklin on Spelling Reform” 
(Am. Speech, t. 96-100), and A. McAdie “Franklin and Light- 
ning” (Atlantic, cCxxxvi. 67-73). Sketches of Eighteenth Century 
America: More “Letters from an American Farmer” by St. John 
de Crévecceur, has been edited by Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. 
Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams. John Spargo has devoted a 
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book to Anthony Haswell, Patriot, Printer, Poet (Rutland, Vt.), 
bringing together old and new matter regarding Haswell’s 
literary and publishing enterprises, with special attention to 
his significance as a writer of ballads. H. R. Warfel has made a 
t careful study of “David Bruce, Federalist Poet of Western 
Ae i Pennsylvania” West. Pa. Hist. Mag., vit. 175-189, 215-234). 
In “The Literary Influences of Philip Freneau” (SP, xx11. 1-33) 
H. H. Clark considers in detail the poet’s English sources. 
Porter G. Perrin studies The Life and Work of Thomas Green 
Fessenden (Univ. of Maine Studies, Second Ser., No. 4). Oral S. 
Coad traces “The Gothic Element in American Literature before 
1835” (JEGP, xxiv. 72-93) in its manifestations in poetry, 
drama, and prose fiction, concluding that “it first made its 
appearance in poetry” and attained its closest approach to dis- 
tinction in fiction. A somewhat elaborate biographical study 
: of William Austin, The Creator of Peter Rugg, by his grandson 
William Austin, supplants a sketch made by his son in 1890; 
| the volume contains also four stories, among them the story 
named in the subtitle which is asserted to be “the only American 

short story before those of Poe and Hawthorne which has lived 


4 r to this day.” V. L. O. Chittick has devoted nearly 700 pages to 
ae a biography of Thomas Chandler Haliburton (“Sam Slick”), 
A Study in Provincial Toryism, which, while it belongs to 
Canadian literature, may be mentioned here because of Hali- 

burton’s reputation as “the father of American humor.” New 


" material relating to Irving’s love affairs and his influence upon 
Bhi the foreign policy of the United States appears in a life by 
aes George S. Hellman entitled Washington Irving, Esquire. On 
“James Fenimore Cooper” there is an essay by F. L. Pattee 
(Am. Mercury, Iv, 289-297). 
| Poe, long a center of study, has had exceptional attention 
during the past year. New biographical matter of importance 
is presented in the Edgar Allan Poe Letters Till Now Unpublished , 
in the Valentine Museum at Richmond, all of them printed in 
) facsimile as well as in typescript. The editor, Mary Newton 
i Stanard, gives a full running commentary and an introductory 
aR essay. This is a series of letters, apparently complete, written 
by Poe to John Allan, beginning in 1826 and continuing to the 
year of Allan’s death. Miss Stanard has also revised and re- 
published her life entitled The Dreamer: A Romantic Rendering 
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of the Life-Story of Edgar Allan Poe. In “New Letters about 
Poe” (Yale Review, xiv. 755-773; the same in pamphlet form) 
Stanley T. Williams offers a group of Mrs. Whitman’s letters 
which, though they establish “no sensational facts about the 
separation of Poe and Mrs. Whitman,” at least make the story 
more vivid. In “Edgar Allan Poe and the University of Virginia” 
(Va. Quart. Rev.,1. 78-84) President E. A. Alderman reviews 
Poe’s career there. “Poe’s Reading” (Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 5. 
166-196) is a valuable survey by Killis Campbell, bringing our 
knowledge on this subject up to date and leading to eight con- 
clusions formulated on pages 195-196. Margaret Alterton, in a 
dissertation on Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory (Univ. of Iowa 
Stud., Humanistic series, Vol. 11, No. 3) seeks to demonstrate 
that Poe’s “ideas had a long period of growth, that they began 
in the early days of his study of British periodicals, and that 
they passed through other and varying influences—law, the 
drama and fine arts, philosophy, and science—each of which 
added to them richness and depth of meaning.” G. E. DeMille 
has reconsidered “Poe as a Critic” (Am. Mercury, iv, 433-440). 
Beginning with the observation that 25 of Poe’s 52 poems con- 
cern women, Floyd Stovall studies “The Women of Poe’s Poems 
and Tales” (Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 5. 197-209). Jacob L. 
Neu writes a short life of “Rufus Wilmot Griswold” (ibid. 101- 
165). Sixty years after the death of Edward Everett: Orator and 
Statesman Paul Revere Frothingham rescues him from neglect 
by an able account of his carecr. The Correspondence of William 
Hickling Prescott, 1833-1847, edited by Roger Wolcott, makes 
rather dull reading, concerned as it is primarily with the ex- 
ternals of his activities. G. R. Elliott in “Gentle Shades of 
Longfellow” (Southwest Rev.,x, No. 3. 34-53) attempts to re- 
value the poet, pointing out that we are especially likely to 
misjudge him in the present epoch of enthusiasm for Whitman. 
Killis Campbell’s “Bibliographical Notes on Lowell” (Texas 
Stud. in Eng., No. 4, 1924. 115-119) add five items to Lowell’s 
publications and make ten corrections in place and date of first 
publication. C. H. Grattan has glanced afresh at “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes” (Am. Mercury, tv. 37-41). Clara Barrus has 
published The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (2 vols.), 
including even an intelligence test; affording also valuable side- 
lights on Walt Whitman. It appears that the latter was about 
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one-half responsible for Burroughs’ Notes on Walt Whitman as 
Poet and Person. Emory Holloway has made a study of “Whit- 
man’s Embryonic Verse” (Southwest Rev., x, No. 4. 28-40), and 
T. O. Mabbott contributes “Notes on Walt Whitman’s ‘Franklin 
Evans” (N&Q.,cxitx. 419-420). Louise Pound has put out 
three brief Whitman studies: “Walt Whitman and the Classics” 
Southwest Rev., x, No. 2. 75-83), dealing with his linguistic 
borrowings from Greek and Latin; “Walt Whitman Neologisms” 
(Am. Mercury, tv. 199-201); and “Walt Whitman and Italian 
Music” (ibid., v1. 58-63), which, she suggests, “strongly in- 
fluenced his own chants.” G. R. Stewart, Jr., in “Whitman and 
His Own Country” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 210-218), is con- 
cerned with the poet’s early reputation. 

Concerning the period from 1870 to the great war, there is 
comparatively little to report. Letters of Bret Harte have been 
edited by G. B. Harte. A Lifetime with Mark Twain, by Mary 
Lawton, is based on memories of Katy Leary, for thirty years 
a servant of Clemens. Edward S. Bradley, in “A Newly Dis- 
covered American Sonnet Sequence” (PMLA, xt. 910-920), 
publishes for the first time an account of three hundred and 
fourteen sonnets, “the only extended sequence by an American 
poet,” which were written by George Henry Boker chiefly in 
1857-71 and which have love as the predominant theme. The 
Pilgrimage of Henry James that resulted from the cultural 


condition of America is the theme of an interesting study by 


Van Wyck Brooks. C. H. Grattan has published a brief critical 
interpretation of “Thomas Bailey Aldrich” (Am. Mercury, v. 
41-45). A chapter on Joel Chandler Harris by Julia Collier 
Harris is included in Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation, 
edited by H. W. Odum. Lanier’s interest in music and the 
effects of his interest are discussed by H. C. Thorpe in “Sidney 
Lanier, A Poet for Musicians” (Musical Quart., x1. 373-382). 
Of slight literary value are the two volumes of Occidental 
Gleanings gathered by Albert Mordell from Lafcadio Hearn’s 
contributions to Cincinnati and New Orleans newspapers. 
Hitherto unpublished poems by Bliss Carman appear in a little 
collection named Far Horizons. Of some interest to students 
of the short story is Arthur B. Maurice’s booklet O. Henry. 
H. L. Creek, investigating “The Mediaevalism of Henry Adams” 
(So. Atl. Quart., xx1x. 86-97), concludes, in part, that “he went 
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to Mary to escape Nietzsche.” Henry C. Quinby is the author 
of A Bibliography of the Works of Richard Harding Davis. The 
Diary and Letters of Josephine Preston Peabody have been edited 
by Christina H. Baker. 

A series of brief biographical and critical books on living 
writers has begun promisingly with Robert Morss Lovett’s 
Edith Wharton and Carl Van Doren’s James Branch Cabell. 
Among articles on Amy Lowell in the year of her death may be 
named two: one by John L. Lowes, “The Poetry of Amy Lowell” 
(Sat. Rev. of Lit., 1. 169-170, 174-175), the other by Archibald 
MacLeish, “Amy Lowell and the Art of Poetry” (No. Am. Rev., 
cexx1. 508-521). G. R. Elliott, in “An Undiscovered America 
in Frost’s Poetry” (Va. Quart. Rev., 1. 205-215) makes a sug- 
gestive attempt to define the quality of the poet’s humor; 
another interesting view of Mr. Frost is that presented by 
Gorham B. Munson in “Robert Frost” (Sat. Rev. of Lit., 1.625- 
626), who holds that “like the intelligent Greek, he is simply 
by nature a positive, critical, and experimental spirit” manifest- 
ing the classical virtues described by Irving Babbitt. One essay 
on Mr. Anderson may be mentioned: “Sherwood Anderson and 
Our Anthropological Age” (Double Dealer, v1. 91-99), by N. B. 
Fagin. Journalistic, but not without insight, are the American 
subjects in the First Impressions of Llewellyn Jones, namely, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Frost, Mr. Sandburg, Mr. Masters, Mr. 
Lindsay, and several others. 

In the foregoing survey, I have in general not included studies 
that cover a widg range of time. One such is Milton Waldman’s 
Americana, a bibliographical review of more interest to the 
historian than to the literary scholar. A Master’s thesis by 
Augusta Violette follows the thread of Economic Feminism in 
American Literature Prior to 1848 (Univ. of Maine Stud., Second 
series, No. 2) including chapters on Brockden Brown, John 
Neal, Margaret Fuller, etc. Jennette Tandy has pursued the 
tradition of Crackerbox Philosophers in American Humor and 
Satire from its oral and sub-literary beginnings prior to 1830, 
through Smith, Davis, Haliburton, Lowell, Bill Arp, Artemus 
Ward, etc., down to recent years, concluding that no other 
country has had so large a body of satirical and sententious 
writing expressive of “the man of the people,” in our case 
“Uncle Sam.” Gilbert P. Voigt has published a dissertation 
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(S. Carolina) on The Religious and Ethical Element in the Major 
American Poets, the third recent study of this subject but not a 
satisfying one. There is little of value in Clement Wood’s Poets 
of America. In The Doctor Looks at Biography Joseph Collins 
again shows his critical acumen as well as a medical terminology; 
among his subjects are Poe, Thoreau, Howells, James, Mark 
Twain, Hearn, and Sherwood Anderson. George A. Wanchope 
has surveyed Literary South Carolina (Bull. of Univ. S. C., 
No. 133). Eola Willis has published a painstaking account of 
The Charleston State in the XVIII Century (Columbia, S. C., 
1924). A dissertation (Pennsylvania, dated 1924) by Harold W. 
Schoenberger is concerned with American Adaptations of French 
Plays on the New York and Philadelphia Stages from 1790 to 1833. 
Robert A. Law’s “Notes on Some Early American Dramas” 
(Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 5, 96-100) offers a few corrections of 
Professor Quinn’s history. Archibald Henderson deals with 
“Early Drama and Professional Entertainment in North Caro- 
lina” (Reviewer, v. 47-57) and with “Early Drama and Amateur 
Entertainment in North Carolina” (ibid. 68-77). “The Robin- 
son Locke Dramatic Collection” (Bull. of N. Y. Pub. Lib., 29. 
307-322) relates to the last thirty years of the American theatre, 
especially in Toledo. J. Mattfeld is studying “A Hundred Years 
of Grand Opera in New York: A List of Records” with a select 


_ bibliography (ibid. 695-702, 778-814, other sections to follow). 


The Atnerican Dramatist, by Montrose J. Moses, has appeared 
in a new and rewritten edition. In Tradition and Jazz Fred 
Lewis Pattee deals pungently with various aspects of American 
literature, especially in “A Call for a History of American 
Literature” (231-255). In “The Frontier in American Litera- 
ture” (Southwest Rev.,x. No. 2. 84-92) Jay B. Hubbell points out 
that, although Professor Turner proved the importance of the 
frontier in American history in 1893, no one has yet shown the | 
workings of the pioneer spirit in American literature. This has 
scarcely been done in The Literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier (2 vols.), an immensely documented work on Western 
literature before 1840. A partly new conception of American 
literary history determines the arrangement, text, and notes of 
Norman Foerster’s collection of American Poetry and Prose. 
Another collection, American and British Literature Since 1890, 
by Carl and Mark Van Doren, undertakes to appraise the sig- 
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nificance and value of the writers of yesterday and today. Much 
information concerning recent writers is also readily accessible 
in the third revised edition of Louis Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poetry, A Critical Anthology. 

I have reserved for separate mention a number of studies in 
“popular literature.” Translations of American Indian Love 
Lyrics and Other Verse have been collected by Nellie Barnes, 
with a foreword by Mary Austin. In “The Ballad of Lovewell’s 
Fight” (Bibliographical Essays, A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames) 
George Lyman Kittredge deals with the date and authorship 
of two ballads which relate the story of a fight with the Indians. 
A large number of Folk Songs of the South, collected under the 
auspices of the West Virginia Folk Lore Society, have been 
well edited by John Harrington Cox. North Pennsylvania 
Minstrelsy, as Sung in the Backwoods Settlements, Hunting Cabins 
and Lumber Camps in the “Black Forest” of Pennsylvania, 1840- 
1923 (Altoona, Pa.) was omitted from the bibliography for 
1923; the songs were collected by Henry W. Shoemaker in 
collaboration with John C. French and John H. Chatham. The 
present interest in the artistic capacities of the negro is reflected 
in the publication of four books of songs: The Negro and His 
Songs, A Study of Typical Negro Songs in the South (Univ. of 
N. C. Press), by H. W. Odum and G. B. Johnson, classified as 
religious, social, and work songs; On the Trail of Negro Folk 
Songs, by Dorothy Scarborough, assisted by Ola Lee Gulledge, 
which concerns almost every type, especially types of secular 
songs, giving examples and detailed discussion; The Book of 
American Negro Sphirituals, with an introduction by James 
Weldon Johnson and musical arrangements by J. Rosamond 
Johnson and additional numbers by Lawrence Brown; and 
Mellows: Negro Work Songs, Street Cries and Spirituals taken 
down, in Louisiana, by Alain Locke. 

In the field of linguistics the year 1925 was signalized by the 
establishment of a new journal, American Speech, and the 
publication of George Philip Krapp’s The English Language in 
America, a two-volume summary and interpretation of existing 
knowledge on the subject, in which the chapter headings are 
The Mother Tongue, Vocabulary, Proper Names, Literary 
Dialects, Style, American Spelling, American Dictionaries, 
Pronunciation, Unstressed Syllables, Inflection and Syntax. 
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Students of literary history, as well as of language, will be 
interested in a work written in the conviction that “a complete 
account of the American idiom, if one could give it, would go 
far toward explaining the whole spiritual history of the American 
people.” Morgan Callaway, Jr., has reviewed “The Historic 
Study of the Mother-Tongue in the United States” and “The 
Present Day Attitude toward the Historic Study of the Mother- 
Tongue” (Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 5. 5-38, 39-67). George H. 
McKnight has written on “Conservatism in American Speech” 
(Am. Speech, 1. 1-17), and Kemp Malone on “A Linguistic 
Patriot” [Noah Webster] (ibid. 26-31). L. N. Feipel deals in 
general with “American Place-Names” (ibid. 78-91). More 
exhaustive studies of the place names of particular states are 
A. H. Espenshade’s Pennsylvania Place Names (Pa. State Coll. 
Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Science), and Lilian L. Fitzpatrick’s 
Nebraska Place Names (Nebraska). Henry Alexander, in 
“Early American Pronunciation and Syntax” (Am. Speech, 
1. 141-148), aims at no new conclusions but seeks to establish 
old ones in greater detail and clearness. E. F. Shewmaker’s 
“Laws of Pronunciation in Eastern Virginia” (MLN. Lx. 489- 
492) concerns the pronunciation of ou [au] and i [ai]. Kate 
Mullen comments on “Westernisms” (Am. Speech, 1. 149-153) 
and James Stevens on “Logger Talk” [Pacific Northwest] (ibid. 
135-140). J. B. Dudek contributes “The Czech Language in 
America” (Am. Mercury, v. 202-207) and “The Americanization 
of Czech Given Names” (Am. Speech, 1. 18-22). Notes on 
“The Kraze for ‘K’” (ibid. 43-44) are presented by Louise Pound. 
W. A. Craigie considers “The Need of an American Dialect 
Dictionary” (Dialect Notes, v. 317-21), M. L. Hanley offers 
“Observations on the Broad ‘A’” (ibid. 347-350), and E. kK. 
Lane makes a study of “The Negro Dialects along the Savannah 
River” (ibid. 354-367). 
NORMAN FOERSTER 


III. FRENCH 


A marked increase in the number of books, less than half of 
which are dissertations, is the most striking fact in the American 
contributions to French scholarship during 1925. They are 
distributed, as are the articles, with a fair amount of regularity 
over the field, but deal more largely with 19th Century Litera- 
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ture than with anything else. They are listed below in three 
categories, with a brief explanation of the scope of the con- 
tribution, if that is not immediately apparent from the title. 


Books 


1. Blondheim, D. S., Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus 
Latina. Etude sur les rapports entre les traductions bibliques 
en langue romane des Juifs au moyen 4ge et les anciens versions, 
Paris, Champion. cxxxvilI+247 pp. [Includes articles that 
have appeared in Romania and the Revue des études juives, a long 
introduction, a chapter on Arabic influences, and indices. Unity 
is thus given to this important contribution to the study both of 
Romance languages and of Jewish and early Christian history.] 

2. Lhevinne, Isadore, The Language of the Glossary Sanga- 
lensis 912 and its relationship to the language of other Latin 
glossaries, Philadelphia, Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, no. 14. 
77 pp. [Probably made in Italy about the eighth century.] 

3. Taylor, Pauline, The Latinity of the Liber Historiae 
Francorum. <A phonological, morphological and syntactical 
study. New York, Carranza & Co. 143 pp. [Of interest to 
students of Romance linguistics. ] 

4. Turville, Ada D., French feminine singular nouns derived 
from Latin neuter Plurals. New York. 236 pp. 

5. Dedecek, V. L., Etude littéraire et linguistique de li 
hystore de Julius Cesar de Jehan de Tuim, Philadelphia, Pub- 
lications of the University of Pennsylvania series in Romanic 
Languages and Literatures, no. 13. 132 pp. [Studies the sources 
as well as the linguistic peculiarities of this thirteenth century 
historical work.] 

6. Shepard, W. P., Les Poésies de Puycibert, troubadour du 
XIIlIe siécle, Paris, Champion, Classiques francais du moyen 
age. xvui+93 pp. [The first critical edition made by an 
American of a Provencal text of any consequence.| 

7. Allen, L., Del’ Hermite et del Jougleour, a thirteenth century 
conte pieux. Text with introductidn and notes, study of the 
poem’s relationship to Del Tumbeor Nostre Dame and Del 
Chevalier au Barisel. Paris, Joseph, 9 rue Hallé. 81 pp. 

8. Crane, T. F., Liber de Miraculis Mariae, Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. xxvi+117+44 pp. [Critical edition and bibliog. of 
editor’s works. ] 
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9. Frank, Grace, Rutebeuf, Le miracle de Théophile, Paris, — 
Champion, Classiques francais du moyen Age. x11+41 pp. 
[Critical edition with introduction on the author, the legend, © 


the versions, and the language.] 

10. Cary, H. F., Early French Poets, New York, Boni. 

11. Merrill, R. V., The Platonism of Joachim Du Bellay, 
Chicago, University Press. 150 pp. 

12. Schweinitz, Margaret de, les Epitaphes de Ronsard, 
étude historique et littéraire. Paris, Presses universitaires. 
xv+191 pp. 

13. Williams, R. C., The Merveilleux in the Epic, Paris, 
Champion. 152 pp. 

14. McMahon, Sister M. C., Asthetics and Art in the A strée 
of H. d’Urfé. Washington, Catholic Univ. 144 pp. 

Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
vol. x11+214 pp. [Life and works. ] 

15. Lancaster, H. Carringtor, Chryséide et Arimand, tragi- 
comédie de Jean Mairet (1625), édition critique, avec la colla- 
boration de C. B. Beall, J. de Boer, Mary Bunworth, G. L. 
Burton, E. R. Goddard, R. W. Rogers, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, vol. v. 174 pp. [Includes life of Mairet and 
glossary of unusual terms.] 

16. Packard, F. R., Guy Patin and the medical profession in 
Paris in the seventeenth century. New York, Hoeber. 356 pp. 

17. Woodbridge, B. M., Gatien de Courtilz sieur du Verger, 
étude sur un précurseur du roman réaliste en France. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Lang- 
uages, vol. Iv. x1I-+214 pp. 

18. Bila, C., La Croyance 4 la magie au XVIIIe siécle en 
France dans les contes, romans et traités. Paris, Gamber.159 pp. 

19. Gilman, Margaret, Othello in French, Paris, Champion, 
Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée. 197 pp. 
[Study of translations of O. from 1745 on.] 

20. Malakis, Emile, French travellers in Greece (1770-1820), 
an early phase of French’ Philhellenism. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania series in Romanic Languages and 
Literatures, no. 15. 90 pp. 

21. Chinard, G., Les Réfugiés Huguenots en Amérique avec 
une introduction sur le mirage américain, Paris, Belles Lettres. 
Xxxvii+ 245 pp. 
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22. Chinard, G., Pensées choisies de Montesquieu tirées du 
“Common-Place Book” de Jefferson, Paris, Belles Lettres. 
87 pp. [Shows the influence of Montesquieu on Jefferson’s 
intellectual development.]} 

23. Chinard, G., Jefferson et les idéalogues d’aprés sa cor- 
respondance inédite avec Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, J.—B. 
Say et Auguste Comte, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, extra 
vol. 1. 296 pp. [J.’s relation to the French liberal movement.] 

24. Rice, R. A., Rousseau and the poetry of nature in 
eighteenth century France, Northampton, Smith Coll. Studies 
in mod. langs. vol. v1, nos. 3, 4. 96 pp. 

25. Boas, George, French Philosophies of the Romantic 
period, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. xt+325 pp. 

26. Hastings, W. S., Balzac, Cromwell, Princeton, University 
Press. 2 vols. (one a facsimile of the ms.). 12+59+126 pp. 
[Critical edition of Balzac’s play.] 

27. Miller, Meta H., Chateaubriand and English Literature, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages, no. tv. x11+192 pp. 

28. Mott, L. F., Sainte-Beuve, New York, Appleton, x1 +521. 

29. Ditchy, J. K., La Mer dans ]’ceuvre littéraire de Victor 
Hugo, Paris, Belles Lettres. 237 pp. 

30. Parker, C. S., The defense of the child by French novelists, 
Menasha, Wis. x1-+ 140 pp. 

31. Guérard, A. L., Beyond hatred; the democratic ideal in 
France and America. New York, Scribner. 318 pp. 

32. Smith, H. A., Main Currents of the Modern French 
Drama, New York, Holt. xv+320 pp. [Chiefly from 1827 to 
the present.] 

33. Delpit, Louise, Paris—ThéAtre contemporain: réle pré- 
pondérant des scénes d’avant-garde depuis trente ans, North- 
ampton, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, vol. v1, 
nos. 1 and 2. x1+125 pp. 


ARTICLES AND BROCHURES 


1. Barker, J. L., Neutral or supporting vowels in French and 
English, MP xx, 273-281. [Mute e produced mechanically 
when tongue or lips have the position of closure for the con- 
sonant.] 

2. Field, H. F., Comparative syntax and some modern 
theories of the subjunctive, MP xxi, 201-224. 
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3. Shepard, W. P., Two Provengal Tenzoni, MP xxi, 17-28. 
[Critical edition and translation.] 

4. Moore, O. H., Bertran de Born et le Jeune Roi, Ro tI, 
46-75. [Refutes the idea that B. exerted political influence upon 
the sons of Henry II of England.] 

5. Holmes, U. T., Remarks on the Chronology of Chrétien 
de Troyes’ Works, RR xvi, 43-53. [Dates Erec 1159; Lancelot 
probably 1166 or 1167; Yvain 1169.] 

6. Temple, M. E., Beaumanoir and Fifteenth Century Polit- 
ical Ethics, PMLA xxxvut, 491-506. 

7. Frank, Grace, The Early Work of Charles Fontaine, MP 
xx, 47-60. [Study of 75 poems contained in unpublished ms. 
Vatican, Regina latina 1630.] 

8. Schoell, F. L., L’hellénisme francais en Angleterre, RLC v, 
193-238. [Dependence of England upon France in the sixteenth 
century for knowledge of Greek.] 

9. Searles, Colbert, The first six decades of French seven- 
teenth-century comedy. MP xxtt, 153-165. [Argues that a 
distinctive type of comedy developed in France during the 
30 years that preceded Moliére’s return to Paris.] 

10. Steiner, A., Les Idées esthétiques de Mlle de Scudéry, 
RR xvi, 174-184. [Those contained in the preface to her 
Ibrahim.] 

11. Havens, G. R., The Nature Doctrine of Voltaire, PMLA 
XL, 852-862. [Man is not born evil. Vice is a disease. | 

12. Macpherson, H. D., Editions of Beaumarchais in New 
York City. New York, Public Library. 18 pp. 

13. Kaufman, P., Defining Romanticism: a survey and a 
programme, MLN xt, 193-204. 

14. Schwartz, W. L., Japan in French Poetry, PMLA xt, 
435-449. [1863 to the present.] 

15. Rudwin, M. J., The Intellectual Relations between 
France and Poland, Poland, v1, 69-72, 109-112. 

16. Rudwin, M. J., Balzac and the Fantastic, Sewanee Review, 
2-24. 

17. Bowen, R. P., Balzac’s Interior Descriptions as an 
element in characterization. PMLA xt, 302-345. 

18. Coleman, A., Some sources of Flaubert’s Smarh, MLN 
x1, 205-215. [Chiefly Cain and Ahasvérus.] 

19. Baudin, M., L’Américain dans le théatre francais, PQ Iv, 
75-90. [Summary of characters in plays chietiy after 1860.] 
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20. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., Decadence and Rimbaud’s 
Sonnet of the vowels, RR xv1, 122-135. 

21. Woodbridge, B. M., The Original Inspiration of the 
Procurateur de Judée, MLN xu, 483-485. [Influence of Renan’s 
Origines.] 


BriEE COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Barker, J. L., Accessory Vowels, MLN x1, 162-4. [Sup- 
porting vowel before initial sp, st, sc,sm,sn not an “on-glide,” 
but the explosion of a preceding consonant.] 

2. Livingston, C. H., O. F. ercier, erser, MLN x1, 94, 95 
[(érectus +suffix—iare]. 

3. Loss, H., O. F. cuiture, MLN x1, 158-161 [running sore, 
pus; <coctura]. 

4. Kroesch, Samuel, The Etymology of French flanc, MP 
225-28. [Ger. * fank—.] 

5. Tuttle, E. H., French soleil, RR xvi, 186 [o due to Celtic 
influence]. 

6. Jenkins, T. A., Old French wandichet, guandichet, MLN 
XL, 317 [small, rod-like columns]. 

7. Holmes, U. T., Old French prendre a, to begin, MLN xt, 
377-78 [meaning due to confusion with coe pi}. 

8. Hess, J. A., Two Problems in French syntax, MLJ 1x, 
279-287. [Position of personal pronoun objects of infinitives 
depending on faire, laisser, or verbs of sense perception and 
substitutes for the past anterior in conversational French. 
Note E. C. Armstrong’s correction of a point in this article on 
p. 511 of the same magazine.] 

9. Kueny, F. J., “Comme on a d’appétit,” MLJ x, 139-149 
[partitive with comme, que, en etc.]. 

10. Krappe, A. H., Two Ancient Parallels to Aucassin et 
Nicolette vi, 34-40, PQ iv, 180-81. [4neid v1, 305-08 and 
Seneca De Beneficiis, 111, 16, 3.] 

11. Weston, Jessie L., Who was Brian des Illes? MP xxu, 
405-411. [Identification of a character in the Perlesvaus.| 

12. Titchener, F. H., The Romances of Chrétien de Troyes. 
RR xvi, 165-173. [Structure determined by the fact that they 
were recited.] 

13. Grimm, C., Chrestien de Troyes’s attitude towards 
women, RR xvi, 236-243. 
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14. Livingston, C. H., The Fabliau “Des Deux Anglois et de 
L’Anel,” PMLA xt, 217-224. 

15. Frank, Grace, A MS. of Mellin de Saint Gelais’ Works, 
MLN xt, 61. [Vatican, Regina latina 1493.] 

16. Williams, R. C., A bibliographical note on the fourth 
century of Ronsard, MLJ 1x, 489-94. 

17. Searles, Colbert, Allusions to the contemporary theater of 
1616 by Francois Rosset, MLN xt, 481-83. [Reference to the 
actress Laporte and to the possible use by dramatists of con- 
temporary events.]} 

18. Searles, Colbert, Le Discours 4 Cliton, PQ tv, 224-30. 
[Attributes to Gougenot this document from the Cid quarrel.] 

19. Lancaster, H. Carrington, Leading French tragedies just 
before the Cid, MP xxu, 375-78. [Evidence of 2 prefaces.] 

20. Doyle, H. G., The Don Carlos theme, MLN xt, 515. 
[Bibliographical additions.] 

21. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., Notes on Corneille, Leuvensche 
Bijdragen xvut, no. 2, 65-69. [Théodore dedicated to le Prieur 
Claude Boudard; a reference to the Cid in a recueil of 1646.] 

22. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., The early version of the Comédie 
des Académistes, MLN xt, 20-25. [That of 1638.] 

23. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., The Unpublished Poems of Mlle. 
de Scudéry and Mlle. Descartes, MLN xt, 155-58. 

24. Van Roosbroeck, G L., Unpublished epigrams by J. B. 
Lully, MLN xt, 122, 123. 

25. Van Roosbroeck, G. L.,The Source of Piron’s Clapperman, 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, xxvi, 233-37. [J. D. R., Le 
Passetemps agréable, Rotterdam, 1724.] 

26. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., Persian Letters before Mon- 
tesquieu, MLR xx, 432-42. 

27. Van Roosbroeck, G. L., Notes inédites de Voltaire, RLC 
v, 306-08. 

28. Watts, G. B., The Authorship of /’Eléve de Terpsicore, 
MLN xt, 124. [De Boissy.] 

29. Watts, G. B., The Authorship of two pamphlets against 
La Motte’s Inés de Castro, MLN xt, 32-35. [Desfontaines and 
Thieriot.] 

30. Watts, G. B., Voltaire’s verses against Louis Racine’s 
De la Grace, MLN xt, 189-90. [They should be dated 1722.] 

31. Krappe, A. H., The Sources of Voltaire’s Zaire, MLR xx, 
305-309 [proposes Giraldi’s Hecatommithi, vin, 6.] 
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32. Woodbridge, B. M., Voltaire and Saint-Simon, Leu- 
vensche Bijdragen xvii no. 2, pp. 81, 82. _‘[V’s hostility to S. 
due to his indignation over a passage in the Mémoires calling 
attention to his humble birth.] 

33. Lundeberg, O. K., Collé’s Borrowing from the Sully 
Memoirs, MLN xt, 350-52. [In his Partie de Chasse de Henri 1v.]} 

34. Roberts, L., Verlainian Verse in Favart, MLN xt, 516. 

35. Schinz, A., La correspondance générale de J.-J. Rous- 
seau, MP xx, 167-173. [History of the events leading up to 
the edition now appearing. ] 

36. Ware, J. N., Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and Charlotte 
Bronté, MLN xt, 381, 382. [His influence on her style.] 

37. Fouré, R., Le Mariage de Chateaubriand, MLN xt, 
476-80. [C’s account contradicted by the hitherto unpublished 
letter of a contemporary.] 

38. Blankenagel, John C., Goethe, Madame de Staél and 
Weltliteratur, MLN xt, 143-48. [Similarity of their ideas.] 

39. Pugh, Anne R., Possible verbal reminiscences of the 
Paradiso in one of Lamartine’s Méditations, RLC v, 152-56. 
[Paradiso xxx, 1-6 and le Passé.] 

40. Rudwin, M. J., Nodier’s Fantasticism, Open Court, 
xxxvilr, 8-15. 

41. Rudwin, M. J., Béranger’s “Bon Dieu” and “Bon Diable,” 
Open Court, xxxvut, 170-177. 

42. Schwartz, W. L., Gautier, Quinet, and the name “Mob,” 
MLN xt, 122-23. [Gautier’s Mob < Quinet’s Ahasvérus.] 

43. Fess, G. M., A source for Balzac’s Le Faiseur, MLN xu, 
55, 56. [Rabelais 111, eulogy of debts.] 

44. Arvin, N. C., Some unpublished letters to Eugéne Scribe, 
Sewanee Review, 259-265. 

45. Grant, E. M., Théodore de Banville as a poet of revolt, 
PQ tv, 373-80. [Protest against growing materialism in French 
society of his time.] 

46. Grant, E. M., A precursor of Louis Bouilhet, MLN xt, 
249-51. [Alexandre Delaine.] 

47. Fess, G. M., Octave Crémazie, A Late Defender of 
Romanticism, Sewanee Review, xxx1m1, 73-80. [The Canadian 
poet’s defense of romanticism.] 

48. Dillingham, L. B., A source of Salammbé, MLN xt, 
71-76, [The story of Judith.] 
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49. Smith, H. E., New Light on Renan, MLN, 15-20. 
[Derived chiefly from Nouvelles lettres intimes, 1923.] 
50. Cabeen, D. C., Two Books Inscribed by Anatole France, 
MLN xt, 123. [A few sentences addressed by him to friends.] 
51. Lancaster, H. C., Jean Bertaut: un sonnet oublié, 
RAL, 573. 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


IV. SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


We note with pleasure a considerable increase in the number 
of contributions this year in the field of Spanish linguistics. 
K. Pietsch has published the second volume of his Spanish Grail 
Fragments (Chicago) with a commentary to the text previously 
printed which makes a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Old Spanish syntax. I. Lhevinne’s dissertation on The Language 
of the Glossary Sangalensis 912 and its Relationship to the 
Language of other Latin Glossaries (Pennsylvania) contains 
items of interest for Spanish lexicology, as well as for the cther 
Romance tongues. 

In “Arabic-Spanish Etymologies” (MP. xxi. 103-104) 


A. R. Nykl proposes an Arabic origin for the words cadamafas 
and abrochamientos which occur in the Crénica General, and 
which he interprets as “obsequious Arabic salutations.” J. E. 


Gillet gives new examples of “The Spanish idiom fondo en. .. .”’ 


(MLN. xu. 220-223) which he explains as equivalent to mezclado 
de, cruzado con. The same scholar also contributes “Tres notas 
cervantinas” (RFE. xu. 63-68) which deal with the phrases 
Tenta ....alzada la visera...., Yo seguro....,andZ/ra 
Turpia. A. Coester studies the orthography, pronunciation, 
origin and gender of “México or Méjico” (Hisp. vii. 109-116). 

In an interesting article H. C. Berkowitz seeks to determine 
the nature and content of “The Quaderno de refranes castellanos 
of Juan de Valdés” (RR. xvi. 71-86). From a study of the 
refranes included in the Didlogo de la lengua he shows that 
Valdés was acquainted with the Refranes que dizen las viejas tras 
el fuego, attributed to the Marqués de Santillana, and with the 
anonymous Refranes famosisimos y provechosos glosados. 

S. G. Morley studies with a wealth of examples “Modern Uses 
of ser and estar’ (PMLA. xv. 450-489) and fittingly concludes 
that fixed rules cannot be given to fit all cases, since Spanish 
individualism exhibits itself here as elsewhere in syntax, in 
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literature and in life. W. A. Beardsley finds in his study of the 
“Psychology of the Subjunctive” (Hisp. vii. 98-108) that 
indefinite futurity is the prevailing element in a majority of 
subjunctive types instead of being restricted to a few special 
cases formerly recognized by grammarians. 

The increased interest in Spanish versification is illustrated 
by A. M. Espinosa’s two articles “La sinalefa entre versos en la 
versificacién espafiola” (RR. xvi. 103-121) and “La compen- 
sacién entre versos en la versificacién espafiola” (RR. xv1. 306- 
329). He finds that the first occurs most frequently “en las 
combinaciones métricas donde hay sdélo versos cortos de tres, 
cuatro o cinco silabas, o donde los versos cortos alternan con 
otros mas largos”; the second is found, generally speaking, 
“sélo en las coplas o combinaciones métricas de pie quebrado en 
que alternan octosilabos y tetrasilabos, o entre tetrasilabos.” 

G. T. Northup’s An Introduction to Spanish Literature is a 
well arranged objective presentation of the chief currents of 
literary history and the more important writers. Less extensive 
than Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History, it is better suited for use by 
undergraduates, and because of the excellence of certain 
chapters, it may frequently be consulted with profit by special- 
ists. C. Barja’s Libros y autores modernos, a continuation of his 
Libros y autores cldsicos, is an inspiring guide for the study of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century literature. With its intense 
personal bias and freely expressed criticism, it serves admirably 
to complement Mr. Northup’s volume. 

In older Spanish literature, S. G. Morley’s “Spanish Ballad 
Problems. The Native Historical Themes” (California) makes 
an interesting survey of various controversial questions and of 
the solutions that have been offered. With respect to the 
validity of the latter, the author is skeptical. He believes that 
the search for Romance epic origins is most likely to be rewarded 
by a study of the relations between the medieval Latin and 
Romance epic. E. Buceta studies the “Traducciones inglesas de 
romances en el primer tercio del siglo XIX” (RHi. txt. 459-555. 
The material presented is important as showing the interest 
aroused by Spanish ballads in Great Britain and America in the 
early part of the last century. Another form of dissemination of 
Spanish legends is found in an article by F. Boas, “Romance 
Folk-Lore among American Indians” (RR. xvi. 199-207). 
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T. F. Crane’s reprint of the Liber de Miraculis Sanctae Dei 
Genitricis Mariae, first published by Pez in 1731, and accom- 
panied by abundant illustrative material, is of particular interest 
for the study of Berceo’s Milagros and Alfonso el Sabio’s 
Cantigas. In his article on “La Polttica de Aristételes, fuente de 
unos versos del Libro de buen amor” (RFE. xtt. 56-60) E. Buceta 
shows that the reference to Aristotle in the 71st copla involved 
an acquaintance with his “Politics.” J. P. W. Crawford calls 
attention to parallels to the story of “El horéscopo del hijo del 

. rey Alcaraz en el Libro de buen amor” (RFE. x11. 184-190) found 
in Robert de Boron’s Roman de Merlin and other texts. G. V. M. 
de Solenni has a note “On the Date of Composition of Mosén 
Diego de Valera’s El doctrinal de principes” (RR. xvi. 87-88), 
which he assigns to 1475 or 1476. 

Traditions of American scholarship are confirmed by the 
attention devoted this year to the drama of the Golden Age. 
H. C. Heaton presents in an exhaustive manner “The Case of 
Parte XXIV of Lope de Vega, Madrid” (MP. xxt11. 283-303). 
He argues that this volume first described by Nicolas Antonio 
cannot be classed as one of the genuine Lope de Vega partes. 
J. H. Hill makes accessible in a new and reliable text “Los 
novios de Hornachuelos” (RHi. t1x. 105-295), based upon ms. 
versions in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. G. I. Dale proves 
that “Las cortes de la Muerte” (MLN. xv. 276-281) was not 

- written by Lope de Vega. W. L. Fichter indicates Bandello’s 
novella 1, 35, as “The Source of Lope de Vega’s El castigo del 
discreto” (RR. xvt. 185-186). A. R. Nykl discusses the historical 
and geographical setting of two of Lope’s plays, “Los primeros 
martires del Japén and Triunfo de la fe en los reinos del Japén” 

(MP. 305-323). 

We owe to C. E. Anibal an important study on Mira de 
Amescua (Ohio State). In the first part of this volume he 
publishes a critical text of El arpa de David, for the composition , 
of which he assigns a new date. In the second part, he carefully 
examines the use of the pseudonym Lisardo in lyric and dra- 
matic works of the seventeenth century and finds that in 
dramatic literature Lisardo was used only by Amescua. On the 
basis of this identification, and other evidence he concludes that 
the occurrence of this name in El arpa de David restores to him 
no less than five plays, previously ascribed to others, and 
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possibly even El condenado por desconfcdo. The same scholar 
describes in “Voces del cielo—A note on Mira de Amescua” 
(RR. xvi. 57-70) a device which seems to be peculiar to that 
poet. A. L. Owen compares the text of “La verdad sospechosa 
in the Editions of 1630 and 1634” (Hisp. vim. 85-97) as a basis 
to judge Ruiz de Alarcén’s critical sense and methods of revision. 
In this account should be included F. O. Reed’s article on “The 
Calderonian Octosyllabic” (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, 20), which was omitted in the summary 
for 1924. 

H. Keniston’s Garcilaso de la Vega, Works. A Critical Text 
with a Bibliography is a companion volume to his biography 
and study of this poet. This edition will be heartily welcomed 
by all who are interested in Spanish poetry. J. Van Horne’s 
“Notes on Sixteenth Century Spanish Narrative Poets” (PQ. 
tv. 241-244) emphasizes the seriousness and patriotism under- 
lying these epics, and in an article on “The Attitude toward 
the Enemy in Sixteenth Century Spanish Narrative Poetry” 
(RR. xvi. xvi. 341-361) he studies the same poems from a 
different angle. E. Buceta presents “La obra poética del Conde 
de Salinas en opiniédn de grandes ingenios contempordneos 
suyos” (RFE. xu. 16-29) as preliminary to further studies on 
a poet who enjoyed the friendship of many writers of distinction 
in the time of Lope de Vega. In “Notes on the Anonymous 
Continuation of Lazarillo de Tormes” (RR. xv. 223-235) R. H 
Williams identifies the story regarding Lazarillo included in 
the MS. collection Liber facetiarum et similitudinum as a sup- 
pressed passage from Chap. XV o1 the anonymous continuation 
of Lazarillo. Evidence seems to point to Cristébal de Villalén 
as the author of this continuation. R. S. Rose writes interest- 
ingly on “The Patriotism of Quevedo” (MLJ. 1x. 227-236), 
and A. M. Turner finds that Quevedo’s Vida del Buscén is 
“Another Source for The Cloister and the Hearth” (PMLA. xt. 
898-909). 

C, E. Kany has made important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of Ramén de la Cruz by his publication of Ocho sainetes 
inéditos de don Ramén de la Cruz, editados con notas, segtin 
autégrafos existentes en la Biblioteca Municipal de Madrid 
(California) and “Cinco sainetes inéditos de don Ramén de 
la Cruz con otro a él atribufdo” (RHi. tx. 40-186). M. A. 
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Buchanan contributes “Further Notes on Pan y Toros” (MLN. 
xL. 30-32) as evidence to aid in determining the authorship of 
a satirical pamphlet often ascribed to Jovellanos. 

Similarities and divergences of temperament in two out- 
standing figures of Romanticism are discussed by P. San Jurjo, 
“Sobre el romanticismo, paralelo entre Musset y Espronceda” 
(Hisp. vit. 295-299). F. Schneider publishes a hitherto un- 
known poem of Bécquer, namely, “A Quintana—Corona de 
oro—1855” (Hisp. vu. 237-246). A. H. Krappe finds “The 
Source of Pedro Antonio de Alarcén’s El afrancesado” (RR. xvi. 
54-56) in Appian’s History of the Civil Wars. In “Tracking 
Down Two Lost Manuscripts” (NV. Y. Evening Post Literary 
Review, Oct. 3-10) A. H. Quinn and H. H. Furness, Jr., describe 
their successful search for two American versions of Tamayo 
y Baus’s Un drama nuevo. W. A. Beardsley’s “Don Miguel” 
(MLJ. 1x. 353-362) gives a sympathetic interpretation of 
Unamuno. In his article “En torno al iltimo Don Juan” (Hisp. 
vut. 355-364) M. P. Gonzalez discusses Don Luis Mejia, a new 
play by Eduardo Marquina and A. Hernandez Cata, and its 
relationship to the Don Juan tradition. 

There has been a gratifying increase this year in the attention 
devoted to Spanish-American writers. A. Torres Rioseco out- 
lines the general characteristics of the Precursores del modernismo 
and makes a more detailed study of Julian del Casal, Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera, José Marti and José Asuncién Silva. The 
last mentioned forms the subject of an essay by C. Garcia-Prada, 
“José Asuncién Silva, poeta colombiano” (Hisp. vi. 69-84). 
E. K. Mapes has written a noteworthy volume on L’/nfluence 
francaise dans l’euvre de Rubén Darto, with particular reference 
to his adaptation of the technique of French poets, especially 
the Parnassian and Symbolist groups. T. Walsh makes known 
a few of the poems of the Colombian nun, Madre del Castillo 
in his article “A South American Mystic” (The Catholic World, 
cxxu. 175-179). 

A. R. Seymour discusses “The Mexican novela de costumbres” 
(Hisp. vit. 283-289) as a mirror of the life of the people, and 
an analogous topic is treated by J. R. Spell in “Mexican Society 
as seen by Fernandez de Lizardi” (Hisp. vit. 145-165). A. 
Torres Rioseco analyzes “Los dramas de Florencio Sanchez” 
(Hisp. vu. 365-368) whose distinguished work belongs to both 
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Uruguay and Argentina. M. A. De Vitis gives us our first 
extensive anthology of Paraguayan poetry in his Parnaso 
paraguayo. 

J. P. WickeERSHAM CRAWFORD 


V. ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Important problems dealing with Dante have been studied 
during the current year. In an illuminating article, “The Crux 
of Dante’s Comedy (RR. xvi. 1-42) J. B. Fletcher stresses the 
réle of Virgil as the inspirer of Dante’s political ideas. He 
emphasizes political allegory in the Divina Commedia, and 
Dante’s hope for a deliverer of Italy in the person of Can Grande 
della Scala. The same scholar’s “The Daughter of the Sun. 
A Study in Dante’s Multiple Symbolism” (RR. xv. 330-340) 
explains the difficult tercet, Paradiso, xxvii. 136-138, by 
identifying Rome as the Daughter of the Sun. “That which 
brought dawn has left dusk. Rome’s skin, white in the first 
aspect, is turned black. And the cause is the cupidity of the 
Papacy, corrupted by Constantine’s fatal gift.” By employing 
a somewhat similar method, H. N. Fairchild in “Matelda: 
A Study in Multiple Allegory” (RR. xvi. 136-164) argues that 
allegory in the Divina Commedia often has several facets, and 
that since Matelda, the presiding genius of the Earthly Paradise 
is a precursor, politically she represents the Countess Matilda, 
morally she is Giovanna Primavera, and anagogically John the 
Baptist. In his “Dante Notes VII. Fears no sops (Purg. XxxI1. 
36)” (MLN. xt. 339-342) H.'D. Austin proposes this translation 
for a much discussed verse, and explains the basis for the 
apparent misconception of commentators in explaining the 
phrase. In a review of C. H. Grandgent’s Discourses on Dante, 
published in “The Personalist” (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, v1. no. 3) Mr. Austin makes a new explanation of the 
phrase non sapeano che si chiamare, (Vita Nuova, i, i), and 
suggests that Bice may have the same relationship to Beatrice 
as Dante to Durante. 

Miss R. S. Phelps has published a notable volume on the 
complex problem of The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere (Chicago). She concludes as a result of her intensive 
analysis that, while Petrarch “was certainly no less fastidious, 
no less exacting, no less laborious, than we had always supposed, 
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he was apparently more vulnerable than we had known to the 
chances of time and change, of haste and travel, of fatigue, 
malady and age. We cannot feel that his artistic powers ever 
waned, but there did come a time when he was less able than 
before to make full use of them; and it has seemed worth while 
to study the evidence we have of this fact, and to take account 
of its effect upon the structure of the Canzoniere.” A. S. Cook 
studies the “Odyssey, Seventh Book as known to Petrarch” 
(PQ. tv. 25938) and edits the Latin version made by Pilatus 
which Petrarch used in the composition of his moral treatise 
“On the Avoidance of Avarice” and in his Latin translation of 
Boccaccio’s tale of Griselda. H. Stein studies “The Laurea Note 
in the light of the Secretum” (RR. xvi. 257-261), and finds that 
the manuscript note found in Petrarch’s copy of Virgil has 
striking similarities in language and content with the three 
dialogues that comprise his Secretum. The evidence is important 
for a consideration of the authorship of the Laurea note. 

Several translations of Latin works composed by Italian 
humanists have appeared. Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria has 
been translated by J. Zeitlin, The Life of Solitude (Illinois) 
together with an introduction on the relation of the treatise 
to classical and medieval thought and its significance as a 
revelation of Petrarch’s personality. Girolamo Fracastoro’s 
dialogue Naugerius, sive De Poetica (Illinois) has also been 
translated by Miss Ruth Kelso, with an important introduction 
on the treatise and its place in the history of criticism by M. W. 
Bundy. Here should also be included W. P. Mustard’s edition 
of the Eclogues of A. Geraldini, which was omitted in last year’s 
summary. 

E. H. Wilkins’ study of “The Genealogy of the Genealogical 
Trees of the Genealogia Deorum” (MP. xxi. 61-65) is in the 
main a reprint of a part of the monograph. “The Trees of the 
Genealogia Deorum of Boccaccio” (1923) to which reference was 
made in the summary for that year. A. H. Krappe suggests a 
Celtic fairy legend as “The Source of Novellino, xvu11” (Neuphil. 
Mitteilungen, xxvi. 13-18). 

R. Altrocchi edits “A New Version of the Legend of Saint 
Alexius” (MP. xxu1. 337-352) from an Italian MS. of the year 
1439. Miss R. S. Phelps examines a number of lives of saints 
that may be regarded as “The Sources of Lorenzo’s Sacra 
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between Lorenzo il Magnifico and Frederick of Aragon is in- 
volved in determining “The Date of the Raccolta Aragonese” 
(MP. xxi. 43-45) which is discussed by Miss L. W. Ferguson. 
W. L. Bullock reaffirms with convincing arguments the gener- 
ally accepted belief that Othello is derived from Giraldi’s 
Ecatommiti, 11, 7, in refutation of an article published in MLN. 
xxxIx, 156. In the same collection of tales, vir, 6, A. H. Krappe 
finds “The Source of Voltaire’s Zaire” (MLR. xx. 305-309). 
The same scholar in “Notes on Bandello, Parte I, novella x11” 
points out that Petrarch’s Africa, and not Livy, is the chief 
source for this story. 

In his article on “Imitations from Tasso in the Faerie Queene” 
(SP. xxu. 198-221) H. H. Blanchard finds that the Rinaldo 
and Gerusalemme Liberata were sources for Spenser. In “Spenser 
and Boiardo” (PMLA. xu. 828-851) he shows that the Faerie 
Queene owes considerable to the Orlando Innamorato, but less 
than to Ariosto or Tasso. R. V. Merrill shows that The Platon- 
ism of Joachim du Bellay was greatly influenced by Italian poets 
and ¢trattatisti. 

C. H. Ibershoff’s article on “Bodmer’s Borrowings from an 
Italian Poet” (MLN. xv. 80-84) discloses Ceva’s Latin epic 
Jesus Puer as a source for Bodmer’s Noah. E. Goggio in his 
study of the “Italian Influences on Longfellow’s Works” (RR. 
xvi. 208-222) finds that while the quotations and reminiscences 
from Dante are decidedly the most numerous, those drawn 
from other Italian writers are not inconsiderable. Most atten- 
tion is devoted to a comparison of the tale of Emma and Egin- 
hard with a chapter of Dandolo’s Storia del Pensiero nel Medio 
Evo, and to the poem entitled Galgano which was adapted from 
Giovanni Fiorentino’s J] Pecorone,1,1. J. H. Brovedani writes 
appreciatively of the literary career of “Grazia Deledda” 
(Queen’s Quarterly, xxxut. 34-50). D. Vittorini analyzes “II 
Grottesco nel Teatro Moderno e Contemporaneo” (MLJ. x. 
21-29). 

In Italian linguistics, we have noted only A. H. Schutz’s dis- 
cussion of “Re-,Ri- in the Divina Commedia” (MP. xxu. 379- 


_ 389), where these prefixes have an ascertainable form in indicat- 


ing the development of an action or condition in the direction 
of the original impulse or a change of direction of original im- 
pulsion, as implied in the corresponding simple verb. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
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VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Comparatively few philological articles have appeared this 
year. In the general field C. M. Lotspeich, “Romance and 
Germanic Linguistic Tendencies” (JEGP. xxiv. 325-334), 
proceeding from the fact that in the Romance languages the 
accent is distributive while in Germanic it is a restricted 
decrescendo, tries to show that the consonant changes in both 
cases are the normal result of their respective speech habits. In 
conclusion he takes issue with E. Prokosch in the matter of 
Germanic sound changes. Hermann Collitz, discussing “Gothic 
siponeis, a Loan Word from the Greek” (AJ Ph. xtv1. 213-221), 
rejects Grimm’s derivation from the Slavonic and connects it 
with the Greek verb cvprovey, ‘to work together.’ He explains 
away the difficulties arising from the use of i for Greek v and 
the lack of nasal in the first syllable. He also discusses the 
change from the o-stem of the Greek to a j-stem in the Gothic. 
A. M. Sturtevant, “Gotisch Lasiws, ‘Opportunus’” (JEGP. 
xxIv. 195-196) deals with the retention of w after short i in this 
word, agreeing with Jellinek that while the w is to be explained 
from the oblique cases, it is due rather to the desire to treat the 
polysyllabic and long wa-stems alike, than to shortening the 
nom. and acc. sing. after the analogy of the a-stems. The same 
scholar in an article entitled “Gothica” (JEGP. xxiv. 504-511) 
treats two syntactical questions. In the first he explains the 
fixed usage of the infinitive in a passive sense after the adjectives 
mahts and skulds. In the second he discusses the intransitive 
use of a number of transitive verbs such as daupjan, bimaitan 
and wufarfulljan. An important contribution to our knowledge 
of Old Saxon has been made by E. H. Sehrt in his exhaustive 
Worterbuch zum Héliand (Hesperia, Nr. 14) which lists every 
occurrence and gives the latest etymology of each word. Ina 
note on“Old Saxon Fercal” (MLN. xt. 62) since the publication 
of his dictionary, Sehrt derives this word, which occurs only 
once, from medieval Latin vericulum or veruculum, the ancestor 
of the French verrou—an etymology which appears very 
plausible. Mathilde Kleiner’s dissertation “Zur Entwickelung 


der Futur-Umschreibung werden mit dem Infinitiv” (Univ. of . 


Cal. Publ. in mod. Philol., vol. 12, Nr. 1) is a scholarly and 
methodical treatment of this form in all Germanic languages, 
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but especially in German. She clearly shows that the use of 
werden with the infinitive has developed out of a confusion 
between the present participle and the inflected infinitive which 
began in the thirteenth century, but did not become common 
until the fifteenth; by 1450 the infinitive had completely sup- 
planted the participle. 

Three German authorities on early NHG. have contributed 
articles to American journals. Karl von Bahder“Die neuhoch- 
deutsche Sprachforschung, ihre Ergebnisse und Ziele” (PQ. Iv. 
61-70) shows how many unsolved problems remain in this field. 
Konrad Burdach “Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation” (J EGP. 
XxIv. 1-32), a paper originally presented before the Germanistic 
section of the M.L.A., traces the development from MHG. to 
NHG. Under the title “Die friihneuhochdeutsche Sprach- 
forschung und Fischart’s Stellung in ihrem Rahmen” (JEGP. 
XXIV. 163-188) Virgil Moser indicates the special fields that 
need to be investigated before a satisfactory history of the 
development of the NHG. literary idiom can be written, such as 
the Kanzleis prachen, the Druckers prachen of the different towns, 
individual writers and documents. He emphasizes the im- 
portance as well as the difficulties of a thorough investigation 
of Fischart’s language. 

Various articles are devoted to the treatment of individual 
words or phrases: thus Th. Geissendoerfer “The Concept 
‘Gemiit’ in Novalis” (JEGP. xxiv. 197-205) traces the change 
in the connotation of this word from that of the ‘unity of all 
the higher faculties of man’ down to the modern limitation to 
the ‘emotional side of our nature.’ The authors of the Romantic 
School were primarily responsible for this narrowing of the 
concept, but Novalis used it prevailingly in the older sense. 
N. C. Brooks, “Schrecke lauten” (MLN. xv. 76-79), gives early 
instances of this Swabian expression for the ringing of bells on 
festival occasions, including the Latin translation ¢errores 
pulsare, showing that Schrecke is the masc. plural and not the 
fem. sing. as Fischer states in his Swabian dictionary. In an 
article entitled “Alles fiir Ruhm und Ihr” (MLN. xt. 442-443) 
E. G. Gudde calls attention to a bad mistake on the part of 
Carlyle in quoting from Schiller’s History of the Thirty-Years’ 
War, where the original reads Alles fiir Gott und sie. John A. 
Walz, “ Aldermann a Supposed Anglicism in German” (MLN. 
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xt. 449-461) proves that instead of being an English word 
introduced by Klopstock, as Grimm, and others have stated, 
Aldermann is a Low German word which appears in Latin 
documents as aldermannus. Walter Silz “Wieland’s Letter to 
Kleist” (MLN. x. 514-515) suggests that in the well known 
quotation: Sie miissen Ihren Guiskard vollenden und wann der 
ganze Kaukasus und Alles auf Sie driickten the word Alas should 
be substituted for Alles. 

Modern German literature is represented by many articles 
and some few concern themselves with the older period. Thus 
G. R. Coffman has briefly treated Hrotswitha of Gandersheim 
and Othlo of St. Emmeram under the caption “A New Approach 
to Medieval Latin Drama” (MP. xx11. 239-271). A translation 
of a late medieval Latin tractate on the art of preaching, 
together with some introductory remarks on medieval sermons 
in general was contributed by H. Caplan to Studies in Rhetoric 
and Public Speaking, a memorial volume in honor of J. A. 
Winans. The unknown compiler, a German Dominican friar, 
based his tractate largely on an unknown treatise of Thomas 
Aquinas, but drew on other sources as well. E. C. Knowlton 
“Nature in Early German” (J EGP. xxiv. 409-412) shows how 
seldom nature is personified in MHG. literature. A new solution 
of the problem of Wolfram’s source for Parzival is attempted 
by E. K. Heller “Studies in the Story of Gawain in Crestien and 
Wolfram” (JEGP. xx1x. 463-503). He calls attention to the 
many paralleis between Crestien and Wolfram in the Gawain 
episode which had been largely overlooked by earlier investi- 
gators. He sees no reason to doubt Wolfram’s statement as to 
his inability to read and makes the ingenious suggestion that 
Kiot was a minstrel who recited Crestien’s story to Wolfram 
in French. In s*xteenth century literature Sebastian Brant’s 
Narranschiff has been treated by A. C. G. Pompen under the 
title English Versions of the Ship of Fools (Longmanns). J. T. 
Hatfield “The Faustbooks and the Synoptic Gospels” (Open 
Court, xxx1x. 464-472) draws an interesting parallel between 
the various versions of the Faust legend and the gospel accounts 
of the life of Christ, comparing Mark to the first Faust book 
and Matthew to Widmann’s version. A modernized edition of 
the English translation of the first Faust book of 1592 and of 
the German Wagner book in 1594 has been edited by William 
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Rose. E. G. Gudde, in a paper, “Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius 
Simplicissimus and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe” (PQ. tv. 110-120), 
points out a number of slight resemblances between the two 
novels, which are hardly sufficient to establish Defoe’s acquain- 
tance with his German predecessor. 

Coming to the eighteenth century Martin Schiitze continues 
his studies of Herder with a thoughtful article on “Herder’s 
Psychology” (Monist. xxxv. 507-554), emphasizing his in- 
fluence on later philosophers and linguists. In another article 
“The Cultural Environment of the Philosophy of Kant” 
(Monist. xxxv. 200-224) Schiitze sketches most readably the 
literary movements and the cultural conditions of Kant’s time. 
Three articles on Bodmer are from the pen of C. H. Ibershoff: 
“Bodmer and Young” (JEGP. xxiv. 211-218), supplementing 
the borrowings by Bodmer previously collected by Ebert and 
others and taking issue with Price as to the influence of Milton 
on Bodmer; in “Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Voltaire” (MP. 
xx. 83-88) Ibershoff discusses Bodmer’s borrowings from 
Voltaire’s Mahomet; in “Bodmer’s Borrowings from an Italian 
Poet” (MLN. xv. 80-88) he interestingly shows how Bodmer 


was indebted for his ‘airship’ and a few other features to the 


Neo-Latin epic Jesus Puer of Thomas Ceva (1647-1737). Under 
the title “Musik und Dichtung im achtzehnten Jahrhundert” 
(JEGP. xxiv. 387-395) Philipp Seiberth points out the close 
connection between these related arts and shows how the 
development of music in the eighteenth century freed poetry 
from the barren intellectualism of the seventeenth century. 
W. Kurrelmeyer “An Early Poem of Anna Luise Karschin” 
(MLN. xt. 148-151) reprints a poem written by this greatly 
over-estimated poetess in 1757 to commemorate the battle of 
Leuthen. A departure from the traditional view concerning 
Haller is found in the article by H. M. Jones “Albrecht von 
Haller and English Philosophy” (PMLA. xt. 103-127) who 
rejects Bondi’s view of Haller’s indebtedness to Shaftesbury and 
tries to prove that he obtained his ideas rather from Newton. 
A. E. Wald discusses the Zsthetic Theories of the German Storm 
and Stress Movement (University of Chicago). 

Several articles deal with various phases of Goethe’s works. 
Thus F. S. Cawley “An Ovidian Prototype of a Character in 
Wilhelm Meister” (MLN. xu. 288-291) thinks the situation of 
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Mariamne between Vorberg and Wilhelm was suggested to 
Goethe by a similar one in the first book of Ovid’s Amores, 
where the rich lover is preferred to the poor one. In an article 
entitled “Wilhelm Meister’s Interpretation of Hamlet” (MP. 
xxi. 89-101) William Diamond tries to show that Goethe’s 
conception of Hamlet as a weakling, which has had a far- 
reaching influence on subsequent critics from Coleridge on, is 
incorrect, and that Hamlet was inhibited by external rather 
than by internal reasons. J. C. Blankenagel “Goethe, Madame 
de Stael and Weltliteratur” (MLN. xv. 143-147) interestingly 
shows the agreement of the views of these two authors as to 
what this term connotes and as to the desirability that the 
various national literatures should influence one another. 
Walter Wadepuhl has shown commendable diligence in gather- 
ing together all references in Goethe’s works to America and 
publishing them in his monograph Goethe and America (Univ. 
of Ill.). They show that the great poet was keenly interested 
in the New World. Th. Geissendoerfer defeids Goethe against 
the accusation of being unpatriotic in an article, “Ueber Goethes 
Geplantes Volksbuch” (JEGP. xxiv. 354-369). He shows how 
Goethe intended to educate the German people by the publica- 
tion of a number of Volksbiicher. A revised edition of Anna 
Swanwick’s translation of Goethe’s Faust and a new translation 
by John Huster have appeared. Walter Silz continues his study 
_of Heinrich Kleist with an article “Kinship of Kleist and Otto 
Ludwig (PMLA. xt. 863-873). Silz also discusses “Raabe’s 
Pessimism” (PMLA. xxx1x. 687-694) and concludes that it 
differs from Schopenhauer’s in not being metaphysical but 
social and curable. In a Michigan dissertation Tieck’s Approach 
to Romanticism, A. E. Lussky shows that this tendency is not 
due entirely to the influence of Wackenroder, but that one must 
take into account Tieck’s romantic temperament, his interest 
in the Storm and Stress poets, in Shakespeare and in the 
literature of the Romance nations. In an article “Concerning a 
Passage in Heine’s Harzreise” (PQ. tv. 239-240) C. H. Ibershoff 
suggests that Heine may have been indebted for his juxta- 
position of “sausages” and “university” in the opening sentence 
of his Harzreise to an old poem on Géttingen where the ex- 
pression Bertihmt durch Wiirste, Bibliothek und Zeitung occurs. 
Any one who has studied in Géttingen and made the acquain- 
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tance of the famous Géttinger Mettwurst knows that Heine 
needed no literary source for his jocular remark. Max Rudwin, 
“Balzac and the Fantastic” (Sewanee Review, xxx111. 2-24), has 
shown how strongly the French writer was influenced by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann. 

Coming to more recent times, we find an article by L. A. 
Shears “Theme and Technique in the Novellen of Ferdinand 
von Saar” (JEGP. xxiv. 398-408) which shows the great 
similarities in the themes of Saar’s short stories and discusses 
at length their style and general characteristics. H.S. Cannon 
examines the “Rhyme and Alliteration in Carl Spitteler” (MP. 
xxl. 189-200), noting many examples of the poet’s impure 
rhymes and of his fondness for alliteration. An excellent 
anthology, German Lyrics and Ballads from Klopstock to Modern 
Times, compiled by B. J. Vos and P. A. Barba, includes poets 
as late as Rilke and Werfel and contains some welcome remarks 
on versification. J. Goll has written a short article on the 
“Expressionistic Poets of Germany” (Menorah Journal. x1. 
28-32). Under the caption “Otto Braun, A Promise Unfulfilled” 
(Univ. of Cal. Chronicle), E. G. Gudde writes an appreciation of 
this talented German youth who would have developed into a 
brilliant lyricist had the war not put an end to his life when he 
was but twenty-one. A readable volume, New Vision in the 
German Arts, by H. G. Scheffauer, treats of the latest move- 
ments in German drama and art. In his Study of Modern Drama 
B. H. Clarke deals briefly with a few of Germany’s most prom- 
inent dramatists. E. H. Zeydel surveys “The Trend of Litera- 
ture in Germany Since the War” (MLJ. x. 165-169) appending 
a useful bibliography. 

In an article entitled “W. H. Prescott and Jakob Wasser- 
mann” (JEGP. xxx. 555-559) Arpad Steiner makes the 
damaging accusation that the German novelist ‘borrowed’ at 
least two-thirds of his story Gold von Caxamaica from Prescott’s 
Conquest of Peru and, to judge from the parallel quotations 
which he adduces, he amply proves his case. 

The following translations of German novels and dramas 
have appeared: Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, Brentano’s 
Marchen; Hauff’s Tales; Hauptmann, Dramatic Works, vol. 8 
containing Indipohdi, Der weisse Heiland and Winterballade; 
also a translation of Die Insel der Grossen Mutter; Georg Her- 
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mann’s Jeltchen Gebert; Frenssen’s Dorfpredigten; Kellermann’s 
Der neunte November; Wassermann’s Faber oder die verlorenen 
Jahre; Schnitzler’s Frdéulein Else; Toller’s Schwalbenbuch and 
Masse Mensch; Kaiser’s Gas; Thomas Mann’s Der Tod in 
Venedig. K. M. Stein has published a collection of German- 
American poems under the title Die schinste Lengvitch with an 
introduction by Richard Atwater and F. Schrader has written 
a work Germans in the Making of America. 

The field of Scandinavian Languages is well represented this 
year. G. T. Flom’s “Scandinavian Philology” (AJ Ph. xtvt. 
52-71) is a general survey of what has been accomplished with 
a statement of the main problems of the present. A. M. Sturte- 
vant, “Hiatuserscheinungen im Altislindischen” (MLN. xt. 
25-29), attempts to explain the cases of hiatus in the numerals 
niu ‘nine’ and tiu ‘ten’ and also in the present optative of the 
verb ‘to be.’ E. H. Mensel, “Einige Norwegische Zauber- 
formeln” (JEGP. xxiv. 309-314), contributes a Norwegian 
variant of the second Merseburger Spruch which he discovered 
in a manuscript collection of magic formulas in the possession 
of a Norwegian family in Massachusetts. Danish is represented 
only by an interesting article by H. Logeman on “Holberg’s 
Use of ‘sexten’ as an indefinite Numeral” (SS. vir. 151-155) 
for which he can find no further parallel, but which reminds one 
of the use of ‘steen’ in English. Several articles deal with Old 
Norse literature. A. M. Sturtevant “Regarding Circumlocutions 
in the Elder Edda” (MLN. xt. 216-219) discusses two cases, 
one of which has to do with an adverb of place, and is found 
extensively in OHG. and MHG. epics and in the Héliand; the 
other, the use of the word brjésti ‘breast’ in the sense of ‘person,’ 
seems to be confined to Old Norse, but may be paralleled by 
the MHG. use of lip. Kemp Malone makes a detailed study of 
an Old Norse saga and its characters in his paper “Widsith and 
the Hervararsaga” (PMLA. xt. 769-813). A. E. Keary has 
written a volume Heroes of Asgard (Macmillan); the Laxdaela 
Saga has been translated by Thorstein Veblen (Huebsch), 
while W. C. Green has made Translations from the Icelandic as 
vol. 23 of the Oxford Med. Lib. In Norsemen in the New World, 
L. H. Roddis gives an account of the Kensington rune stone and 
of the voyages of the Vikings to Iceland, Greenland and other 
parts of this continent. “The Beginning of American Interest 
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in Scandinavian Literature” (SS. vit. 133-141) by A. B. Benson 
traces this interest back to the early nineteenth century and 
includes such names as Longfellow, Emerson, March, Bayard 
Taylor and Fiske. Benson also discusses “Bayard Taylor’s 
Interest in the Scandinavian North” (SS. vir. 165-184). 

A notable piece of work in Modern Norwegian literature is 
H. J. Weigand’s work The Modern Ibsen (Holt) in which the 
author gives a keen analysis of Ibsen’s later plays and seeks to 
obtain new points of view. “Ibsen’s Political and Social Ideas” 
(Am. Pol. Soc. Rev. x1x. 25-37) are discussed by P. G. Neserius. 
L. Kanner contributes a “Psychiatric Study of Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt” (J. of Abnorm. Psych. xtx. 373-382). A. M. Sturtevant 
contrasts “Berthold Auerbach’s Die feindlichen Briider and 
Bjérnson’s Story of the Two Brothers Bard and Anders in En 
Glad Gut” (SS. vit. 142-150) and concludes in view of the 
difference of treatment that Bjérnson at most could have been 
indebted to Auerbach only for the skeleton of the story. The 
centenary of the coming of the first Norwegian settlers to this 
country has produced a number of articles on this subject. 
Thus L. M. Larson, “A Century of Achievement” (ASR. xt. 
333-347), has given an account of successive migrations of 
Norwegians to this country since October 10, 1825. The voyage 
of the first ship to bring Norwegian settlers and the subsequent 
adventures of its passengers are described by R. B. Ander- 
son under the title “Restaurationen, the Norse Mayflower.” 
Peter Testamen’s account of his experiences in North America 
has been published in the original together with a translation by 
T. C. Blegen (Minn. Hist. v1. 91-114). Claflin Noble has written 
a long History of the Norwegian People in America. Knut 
Hamsun’s Benoni has been translated by J. S. Scott; K. Elster 
in “Three Lyric Poets of Norway” (ASR. x1m. 653-665) dis- 
cusses Nils Vogt, Herman Wilderwey and Olaf Brill. 

In Swedish Carl Larsson has given an interesting account of 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt, Sweden’s greatest living poet (ASR. xm. 
15-20). The notable Swedish books of the year have been 
treated by Yngve Hedvall under the title “The Book Mart in 
Sweden” (ASR. 671-676). Verner von Heidenstam’s 
fascinating series of historical romances have been rendered 
into English by C. W. Stork as Swedes and Their Chieftains 
(Amer. Scand. Foundation). Two novels of early Sweden by the 
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same author have appeared in translation by A. G. Chater 
under the title Tree of the Folkungs. A new edition of Tegnér’s 
Fritiof Saga has been prepared by C. D. Locock. A number of 
Swedish novels have appeared in English translation: Lagerléf’s 
Treasure and The Wonderful Adventures of Nils; Strindberg’s 
Confessions of a Fool; Bengt Berg’s Motherless; Geierstam’s 
Book About Little Brother; Frank Heller’s Thousand and Second 
Night. 

In the Danish field the personal side of Holberg’s life has 
been sketched by R. Paulli in an article “Ludwig Holberg, 
Country Gentleman” (ASR. xt. 423-429). Lillian M. Shortt, 
“H. C. Andersen Comes to Gadshill” (ASR. x11. 595-598) has 
described two trips made by the Danish writer to England to 
visit Dickens. Two novels of Sigrid Undset have appeared in 
translation: The Mistress of Husaby and Jeremy. 

Dutch is represented by only two numbers: A. J. Barnouw 
has written an excellent life of the dramatist Vondel, to 
which Edward W. Bok has prefixed an introduction. D. B. 
Shumway has discussed and reprinted in English translation 
“A Rare Dutch Document Concerning the Province of Penn- 
sylvania in the Seventeenth Century” (Penna. Mag. x.1x. 99- 
140). 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 
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THE “DONNA ANGELICATA” IN 
THE RING AND THE BOOK 


T CANNOT be denied that the personages in Browning’s 

great poem, The Ring and the Book, are of the poet’s own 
making, and he himself would have been the first to acknowledge 
them as his own creatures. On the other hand, his repeated 
assertions that, in mingling his fancy with the material derived 
from the Old Yellow Book, he has not misinterpreted the facts 
contained in his source, and the insistence upon the poet’s 
historical fidelity by the editor of the “Book” and other critics, 
have been regarded with suspicion. Indeed, the question has 
recently been raised whether The Ring and the Book is not a 
glorious misinterpretation of The Old Yellow Book.' 

My own belief is that it is a glorious misinterpretation, but 
at the same time that the interpreter is sincere; and I hope, in 
the following pages, to show that it is possible to guess reasonably 
at the influences which determined the mental attitude of the 
poet when, as he ruminated upon the details of the tragedy 
he had discovered, he created the characters he presents to us 
as Pompilia, Caponsacchi, and Guido Franceschini. 

Intrigued as Browning no doubt was at first by the com- 
plexity of the conflicting evidence and opinion, and delighted 
by the prospect of dramatising that complexity for us, he never- 
theless concluded, satisfactorily to himself, that everything in 
his source which was creditable to Pompilia and Caponsacchi 

1In a recent article, “Gold and Alloy” (Studies in Philol., N. C., XXI, 
467-479) Prof. Frances Theresa Russell, attacks Browning and the defenders of 
his historical fidelity, perhaps a little too fiercely. Among the alleged falsifica- 
tions are: the wrong location of the house where the murders took place, but 
this seems to have been only a mistake of the poet’s, cf. O. Y. B. note 292; 
the wrong date of the marriage and its secrecy,and the misstatement of Guido’s 
age, but all these items were obtained from the O. Y. B. It must be admitted 
that Browning changed the date of the flight of Pompilia and Caponsacchi, and 


the writer succeeds in showing, more clearly than has been done before, that the 
“Ring” was made of far more “Alloy” than “Gold.” 
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and discreditable to Guido should be accepted, and that nothing 
reflecting on the character of Pompilia could be admitted. 
Nevertheless, one who reads the Old Yellow Book without being 
prejudiced by Browning’s view will, I am confident, reach a 
different conclusion. 


/ In the first place, the conflict between the testimony of 


Pompilia and that of Caponsacchi, throws an unfavorable light 
on either one or the other. Pompilia testifies that before her 
flight with Caponsacchi she had never sent him any letters or 
received any from him, for the excellent reason that she did 
not know how to write and could not read manuscript. Ac- 
cording to her account of the arrangements of the flight, every- 
thing was done by word of mouth; she stopped him as he was 
going by her house, and spoke to him from the stairs; she never 
admits that she spoke to him from the window, or sent him a 
letter. 

Caponsacchi testifies that, after he had decided to go to Rome 
on his own account, a letter from Pompilia was brought to him 
by a servant of the Franceschini, asking him to take Pompilia 
with him. He declined by letter, but after that, several times, 
as he passed her house, Pompilia threw him notes repeating 
her request. When at last he made up his mind to consent, 
he gave her a letter which she drew up to the window with a 
string. Later she threw him another letter from the window. 
Last of all he spoke to her at the window, and made the final 
appointment, and they fled on the following morning. 

Counsel for the prosecution of Guido suggest that all the 
letters which Caponsacchi received frou « umpilia were forgeries, 
but even if they were, it still remains to explain that while, 
according to Caponsacchi’s testimony, there was only one con- 
versation between them, (in which, after a considerable cor- 
respondence, the final arrangements were made) Pompilia de- 
clares that there were three conversations between them in which 
the whole matter was discussed, and it was in the last interview 
but one that Caponsacchi agreed to take her to Rome. 

Next comes the conflict of testimony as to their stay at the 
inn of Castelnuovo, where they were overtaken by Pompilia’s 
husband. 

Caponsacchi’s evidence is: 
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.... until, on Tuesday evening, the last day of the above-mentioned 
month of April, we reached Castelnuovo. And because the said Fran- 
cesca [i. e., Pompilia] said that she was in pain, and that she had not 
the courage to continue the journey without rest, she threw herself 
on a bed in a bedroom, dressed as she was, and I, likewise dressed, 
laid myself on another bed that was in the said room, telling the host 
to have us called after three or four hours, to continue the journey. 
But he did not call us, and meanwhile the husband of the said Francesca 
arrived and had us both arrested by the police, and from there we were 
afterwards taken to Rome.? 


And again, on being cross-examined: 


In the inn at Castelnuovo, and in that bedroom where we stayed, 
(as I said when I was examined before, and that there were two beds) 
only one of them was provided with sheets by the landlord’s servant, 
so that it might serve for the Signora Francesca. And I did not cause 
sheets to be laid on the other one, because I, of course, did not want to 
undress, although she did not undress either, as I said in my other 
examination.* 

Pompilia’s evidence is: 

.... We came toward Rome, going night and day without stopping 
except when they took refreshments and changed the horses, until we 
reached Castelnuovo, where we arrived at dawn, and were afterward 
taken there by my husband, as I told your lordship above.‘ 


And again on cross-examination: 


I truly arrived at Castelnuovo at the red of dawn. 

We stayed at the inn of Castelnuovo for the space of more than an 
hour, and during this time we remained in a hall upstairs. .... 

I did not go to sleep or rest in the inn of Castelnuovo during that 
time that I stayed there, 2s above. 

I hear that your lordship tells me that the police assert besides that 
I slept at night in the aforesaid inn of Castelnuovo, in a bedroom up- 
stairs, in which Canon Caponsacchi slept also, and I say and reply 
that no one can say this truly, for I did not rest in any way in the said 
inn, and stayed there for the time I said above. .... ad 


2 The Old Yellow Book, etc., ed. C. W. Hodell, Washington, 1908, p. Lxxxix. 

3 Ibid., p. xc. 

4 Tbid., p. Lxxxv. The word “above” refers to her previous deposition. The 
language of all this testimony is that of the court recorder, a poorly educated 
scribe who puts grammatical mistakes into the mouths of both Caponsacchi 
and Pompilia. 

§ Tbid., p. LXXxxvi. 


' my hand, but I tell you that I finished learning to write at Arezzo... . .’ 
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In the Ring and the Book this conflict is overcome by sup- 
posing that Pompilia, dazed by her terrifying escape, and ex- 
hausted by the constant traveling for two days and a night, 
having lost count of the time elapsed, mistook the setting sun, 
when they reached Castelnuovo, for the rising sun, and, after 
sleeping soundly from exhaustion all night, awoke to find the 
sun really rising, and supposed it was the same dawn. She is 
conscious of this mistake when, on her deathbed she describes 
the event: 


From that sick minute when the head swam round, 
And the eyes looked their last and died on him, 

As in his arms he caught me and, you say, 
Carried me in, that tragical red eve, 

And laid me where I next returned to life 

In the other red of the morning, two red plates 
That crushed together, crushed the time between, 
And are since then a solid fire to me.® 


Caponsacchi testified that he had burned all the letters he 
received from Pompilia, but there are fifteen letters submitted 
in evidence by her husband, love-letters said to have been 
written by her and found at Castelnuovo when the lovers were 
arrested. Also two letters said to have been written by Capon- 
sacchi, which were shown to him, and which he said were 
forgeries, adding that the handwriting of one of them resembled 
his own, but that of the other was wholly different. 

Pompilia testified that ste did not know how to write, and 
yet ten days before, just aiter being arrested at Castelnuovo, 
she had written a letter to her foster-parents in Rome, begging 
them to come to her help. In this letter she speaks of other 
letters she had written to them from Arezzo, as follows: 


.. . . Guido my husband was going to kill me because he had certain 
untrue suspicions, and therefore was going to kill me, and I sent them 
to you on purpose, and you did not believe that those letters were from 


There has never been any suspicion that this letter is a 
forgery. It is one of a number of documents collected by the 
prosecution: not evidence offered by counsel for Guido. The 


5 Pompilia, 1577-1584. 
70. Y. B., p. ctvi. 
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documents accompanying it are: the bond given by Pompilia 
to keep to the house of the Comparini as a prison; an extract 
from the will of Pietro Comparini; a power of attorney given 
by Guido to his brother Paolo; and another letter from Pompilia 
to Caponsacchi in which she reproaches him for sending her 
certain indecent verses. This last letter again is hardly open 
to the suspicion of being forged, since it contains nothing that 
would help the defense, and is in no sense a love-letter. 

The love-letters submitted by the defense are branded again 
and again in the Ring and the Book as forgeries by the hand of 
Guido. In fact the forging of these letters, as part of the whole 
elaborate plot to drive his wife into the arms of Caponsacchi, 
constitutes Guido’s greatest crime. It is a peculiarly abominable 
piece of obliquity, such as would be revolting to many a criminal, 
especially when one thinks of the friendlessness of the child- 
wife. It is this plot that confers on the character of Guido the 
peculiar horror which makes him so distinguished a monster. 

But if we believe that Pompilia could write and had written 
letters while she was at Arezzo, these love-letters are worth 
examining. They are—all but one, and excepting a sentence 
of two which seem to have been taken from a manual for letter- 
writing—the most naturally written letters imaginable. There 
is no attempt at literary style: they are written as the writer 
would naturally speak, in an apparently unpremeditated, rather 
hasty manner. The syntax is often laughable; the constructions 
are popular and lively; the grammar is fairly good; there are 
some dialect forms common to Tuscany, Umbria, and Rome; 
there is an alternation of voi’s and /ei’s (polite form of address 
and ordinary form) which, however, is to be found in the writ- 
ing of even educated persons of the time. One of the dialectal 
characteristics is worth noting: where the second person plural 
of an imperfect tense, either indicative or subjunctive is 
needed, there appears the second person singular. This feature 
occurs six times, and in two cases (havevivo p. xciii, dassivo 
p. xcv1) the forms are, I think, peculiar to the Roman dialect, 
since similar forms occur in the modern Romanesco. One of the 
letters, however, is different from all the rest, for it is written 
in a painfully pedantic style, and is full of precious conceits 
characteristic of the seventeenth century. 
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If these letters are forgeries they are admirably clever 
- forgeries in which Pompilia’s lack of education is not exag- 
: gerated, but represented exactly as one might expect it to show 
Be itself. And the one pedantic letter is a letter such as could not 
rs be written by anyone not conversant with the literary taste of 
: the time in love letters. It might have been written by Pom- 
pilia, if she had before her a fashionable love-letter as a model. 
If it is a forgery, it is a clumsy one. If Guido forged these 
letters, it is curious that he should have contrived all but one 
of them so extraordinarily well, and that he should have made 
one of them with a style such as no one would expect of an 
uneducated girl. 
Let us compare them with that other letter of Pompilia to 
9 the Abate Paolo Franceschini which was written under the 
supervision of Guido, and perhaps dictated by him.* The latter 
is in an awkward stilted manner and the syntax is complicated 
in one or two places, but the striking difference between this 
and the love-letters is that it is written in far more educated 
language. There are some eight expressions which belong to an 
a educated class, such as do not appear once in the love-letters, 
i and the whole manner is superior. Why did not Guido make 
: this letter like the others if he ‘was able to imitate so cleverly 
the style of an uneducated girl? 
If, on the other hand, we compare the love-letters with the 
1 i two letters of Pompilia that we hold to be genuine, that is the 
i extract from the letter of rebuke to Caponsacchi and the letter 
to her foster-parents from Castelnuovo, we find exactly the same 
| hasty style that we have in the love-letters; and in the letter 


~ 


to the Comparini (her foster-parents) appears another example 
| of that dialectal characteristic which occurs six times in the 
Ta love-letters: the second person singular verb in the imperfect 


80. Y. B., p. Lxxxvii. Bottini, prosecuting Guido, has no confidence in 
- Pompilia’s declaration that she had merely traced in ink the words penciled 
by Guido; apparently the examination of the letter did not support her state- 
bis mente. Cf. pp. CLXxii-CLxxiii, and p. 142. 

* The same is true of the note acknowledging the present of a fan—0. Y. B., 
Li p. Lxxxviii—which, as the contents show, was also inspired by Guido. Examples 
of learned expressions are: “senza veruna cagione,” “mi haveva richiesto dell’ho- 
: nore,” “hora che non hd chi mi sollevi la mente,” “e che seco me ne fuggissi,” 
| y “mi dispiace che li miei genitori lacerino la nostra casa” etc. 
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tense, with the second plural subject, voi non credevi instead of 
voi non credevate.'° 

These love-letters are much discussed in the pleadings, but 
the contention that they are forgeries is not pressed. Bottini, 
the counsel prosecuting Guido, does not forget to point out 
that their authenticity has not been proved, but continues: 


Although, when their tenour is examined, they seem to disclose an 
intimation of excessive kindness, still that may have been feigned by 
her in order to beguile the canon, who was reluctant—as she herself 
confesses in her deposition—to offer her help in carrying out her pre- 
meditated flight, by accompanying her to the city. For it is evident 
that the letters were designed for that purpose. And so the wretched 
girl, without help and in danger of her life, should be considered worthy 
of pity, if with bland and perhaps affectionate words, she tried to entice 
the canon 


The Pamphlet against Guido issued for public consumption 
during the trial, presumably by the Fisc, plainly asserts that 
Pompilia wrote these letters with the object of persuading 
Caponsacchi to take her to Rome, her only way of escape, and 
only some pages farther on refers to the possibility that the 
letters are not authentic." 

While the trial of Guido was still proceeding, suit was brought 
by the monastery which had harboured Pompilia, to recover 
her estate on the ground that she had been shown to be an 
adulteress. Lamparelli, the counsel for her heir Tighetti, bent 
on clearing her character, takes the same line regarding these 
letters as Bottini. He says, rather Irishly: ‘rst, it has never been 
proved that she wrote them, and secondly, she wrote them with 
a good purpose.” 

Neither side in any of the three trials in which the letters 
figured, insisted on having them proved genuine or forged. 
No doubt Guido’s counsel were aware that even if they were 
proved genuine, they would not convict Pompilia of adultery. 
On the other hand, if the Fisc had been able to prove that 
they were forged, he would have destroyed once for all Guido’s 
contention that he had murdered Pompilia from motives of 


10 [bid., p. CLVi. 

[bid., p. Lxxiii. 

® Tbid., pp. ccxiv and ccxix. 
Tbid., pp. CCL-CCLi. 
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honour. In their sworn depositions both of the lovers show an 
anxiety to counteract the effect of any letters of theirs that 
might be produced against them. Pompilia says she wrote no 
letters and received none from Caponsacchi; the canon says 
that he burned all Pompilia’s letters to him," and wrote only a 
very few to her, all about the proposed journey to Rome. When 
confronted with the two letters which had been placed in evi- 
dence as by him, he denied the authorship of both, for he was 
unaware that Pompilia, in her deposition, had given evidence 
sufficient to establish the authenticity of one of them. 

This is the letter beginning “Adorata mia signora”* in which 
the writer promises to let fall his handkerchief once as a signal 
that he has succeeded in securing a carriage for Sunday night. 
Caponsacchi had not mentioned this signal in his own deposi- 
tion, but Pompilia had in hers,’* and who beside these two lovers 
could have known about the dropping of the handkerchief and 
its meaning? Either this letter is genuine or else Guido must 
have spied upon the lovers successfully, and so have been able 
to forge the letter. But in that case Guido must have been 
fully informed of all their plans, and if so, it is, to me, inexplicable 
that he should have allowed them to go two days journey before 
they were overtaken. His influence in Tuscany was considerable, 
as is shown by the letters on his behalf written by the governor 
and the bishop of Arezzo; by the condemnation of Pompilia in 
the court of Arezzo to prison for life; and by the confirmation 
of the judgment (although with modified sentence) by the 
court of Florence. If Guido could have caught the pair within 
the twenty miles that separated them from the Papal States, 
he would have had no more troubles. 

Since, then, the denials of Pompilia and Caponsacchi are 
not to be trusted, what are we to think of the love-letters? 
I confess that I hold them to be quite genuine, and that they 
seem to me very pitiful little documents.'?_ They are full of 
references to people and incidents unknown to us, but still 


Tbid., p. XC. 

Tbid., p. xcviii. 

8 Tbid., pp. LVi and LXxxv. 

17 The translation of these letters in the edition of the Carnegie Institute, 
is spoiled by many errors, and errors are not infrequent in that of the other 
documents, both Italian and Latin. 
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manage to present the sad story of how a poor girl, living a 
most wretched life, did her best to find some happiness,, to make 
a life for herself in her bleak surroundings. She was thirteen 
when she was married and taken away like a slave to a strange 
city. She barely knew how to read or write: she told the court 
as we have seen, that she could not read manuscript, thus tacitly 
admitting that by that time she could read print. She says in 
her letter to the Comparini that she “finished learning to write 
at Arezzo” thus indicating that she could write a little even 
before going there. Her statement that she could not read or 
write, drew from the pedant Bottini, the Horatian: “splendide 
mendax!”—She was over three years at Arezzo before she 
escaped, and during that time she did not remain immured 
in her husband’s house doing nothing at all. It would not be 
natural that a young girl of her age should resign herself to 
being abjectly miserable for three years—the fact that she got 
away at last shows that she was not resigned. Youth will not 
be denied; it naturally seeks comfort somehow and some sort 
of amusement. 

She learned to read and write better than before. She read 

Guarini’s Pastor Fido, to which she refers in one of her letters: 
“T hear you liked the Pastor Fido. [Perhaps she had presented 
Caponsacchi with a copy.] But I should like you to imitate 
him [i. e., Mirtillo, the faithful shepherd] and I will imitate 
another Vienna ’’* Vienna is the heroine of the very popular 
story of Paris and Vienna, an example of incredivle faithfulness . 
in love.'® In a postscript she adds: 
I do not know what name to give myself, whether Vienna or Amarilli 
or Dorinda or Lilla, but I prefer to call myself Arianna; I shall call 
myself so for I expect to be like her, [i. e. to be abandoned, as Ariadne 
was by Theseus] although you are not a Theseus but a chaste Joseph, 
or a precious Narcissus, or an Ilago or Adonis;?* but Adonis took pity 
on Venus, but I am not like that [i. e., not a Venus] but rather a 
Medusa. 


10. Y. B., p. xcvi. 

19 An Italian version in octaves by Angelo Albano di Orvieto, entitled 
Innamoramento di doi fidelissimi amanti, was published in Rome in 1626. 
Cf. Kaltenbacher—Der alifranzisische Roman Paris et Vienne. Romanische 
Forschungen, vol. XV, (1904), a reference which I owe to Prof. M. A. Buchanan 
of Toronto, 

*° The context shows that “Fedone” is an error for Adone. 
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“Dorinda” is the shepherdess in the Pastor Fido, who is wounded 
by her beloved Silvio. “Lilla” is the heroine of Marino’s Bruna 
Pastorella. Pompilia may have made the acquaintance of 
“Arianna” either in Marino’s poem Arianna Abbandonata or, 
more likely, in Rinuccini’s famous Arianna, as she may have 
known “Narcissus” in Rinuccini’s Narciso. “Adonis” she would 
know either from Marino’s Adone or from one of the numerous 
plays about Venus and Adonis. Caponsacchi made her a present 
of Bernardo Morandi’s Rosalinda, for which she thanks him. 
This was a prodigious romance published first in 1650, which, 
according to the sub-title, is a “work of amorous, moral and 
sacred subject, in which are descried from afar turbulent life 
in England and the movements of the Turk, and information 
is to be had on countries, glories of heroes, and other affairs 
of the world, all within a brief compass.”** In one place she 
says that if her husband catches her at the window he will do 
more terrible things than ever AZneas the Trojan did.” 

Her only places of amusement would be the church and the 
theatre. She speaks of seeing Caponsacchi at the church of the 
Capuchins, when she dared not look at him because, to use her 
own expressions, whenever she looked at him, “both of them” 
(perhaps Guido and his mother) looked at her, so that she 
suffered, not being able “to look at her sun.”** In her deposi- 
tion she tells how once, at the theatre, Canon Conti, her hus- 
band’s brother-in-law, had thrown some sweets to her, when 
he and Caponsacchi were sitting together.** It is probable that 
a good part of her Jimited knowledge of history and literature 
was derived from the stage. 

The men she met seem to have made love to her. They 
naturally would,—it was in the air. Think of the small society 
of a country town at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
imagine the attitude of the gay and would-be gay young sparks, 
denied the gaiety of Rome, toward the pretty girl-wife of a 
gloomy old person like Count Guido! She flirted too: to have 
refused would have been to be the miracle Browning made 
of her. 


1 Cf. Belloni, J/ Seicento, Milano, F. Vallardi, p. 378. 
20. Y. B., p. xciv. 

%3 Tbid., p. XCii. 

[bid., p. LXXxiii. 
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I met the doctor as usual [she writes]. He asked me where I was 
going, and on the way he said: why had I written to him so crossly? 
I said he deserved worse because he spoke well but acted badly, because 
he said he was fond of me, whereas he is in love with the Sovara, and 

He answered me that that was not the reason, but it 
was because of another gentleman that I was fond of, more attractive 
than he. I said, perhaps not as attractive as he, but at least more 
faithful... . .* 


Another letter says: 

Don’t be surprised if the “Signora Madre” [her mother-in-law] was 
at the window, for she was watching the man who was attending to 
the hemp, so that you can pass without fear. When I have time I will 
tell you some interesting things, and if they say anything to me I will 
warn you.” 

You write me [she says in another letter] that you would be glad to 
come to see me at the villa,”.... I would rather treat you like a 
husband than like a slave. You say that Conti will not bring you any 
more letters, but I tell you that I will pet him a little, and can get him 
to take them to you. For I speak a few kind words to him and he is 
charmed and will do anything I want him to..... You must know 
that the jealous man has gone to Sovara. If I could only speak to 


you! but my confessor won’t hear of it, and that is why 1 don’t let you 
come, and the street door is never open now, but you may be able to 
open the stable door. But that friar is obstinate and won’t have it. 
Thank you for the kisses you send me, but I wish you could give them 
to me, and I give you others, and as many millions as you give me.*8 


% Ibid., p. xciv. “Sovara” is the name of a village a few miles northeast of 
Arezzo, on the stream of the same name which, after joining with another 
mountain stream called Cerfone, runs into the Tiber near Citta di Castello. 
Guido Franceschini may have owned property there, for in another letter 
Pompilia says: “the jealous man has gone to Sovara” (O. Y. B., p. xcvi). The 
sentence “whereas he is in love with the Sovara, and others ... .” may mean 
that the doctor stays too much in the country to suit Pompilia, but if the words 
“and others” are really part of this sentence, and are not the beginning of 
another that is omitted in the document, Pompilia may be indicating some 
woman courted by the doctor, by the name of the place where that woman 
lives. I am inclined to this latter opinion. 

Tbid., p. xii. 

7 Ibid., p. xcvi. “The villa” mentioned in this passage may be the villa 
at Vitiano mentioned by Guido in his deposition (O. Y. B., p. cxxviii: “my 
villa of Vittiano”). Vitiano is on the main road between Arezzo and Castiglione 
Fiorentino, a very short distance north of the latter. 

Tbid., p. xcvi. 
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One or two of the other letters contain a hint of the opiate 
that was administered to the Franceschini family later: 


I was forgetting to tell you that the “Signora Madre” has no more 
iever, and is drinking wine, but in her own room. Also, it is red, like 
ours; also tell me what to do and I will do it. I was going to send you 
a million kisses, but I know that you don’t care for them in that way, 
and not much even if I gave them to you myself. But you like those of 
the singing-girl well enough, but I tell you they are poisoned. Be as 
careful with the others as you are with me, for you will be right, but 
with me you hadn’t the opportunity... .. 


The pedantic euphuistic letter, in perfect Marinesque style, 
is as follows: 


If your saying that I do not love you is not an error resulting from 
ignorance, but an error resulting from your not liking me, allow me, 
my dear, to be angry with you. For either you consider me blind, or 
you do not consider me loveable. You cannot say with truth that I 
do not love you, or rather you can say with truth that no one loves you 
as I love you. Look into my eyes,—(when my tears are wiped away, 
they will be most faithful mirrors to you),—and it will astonish you 
to see that your face is copied there; that the graces have regulated 
your movements with their own hands; that Venus in forming you took 
the measure of your limbs with her own girdle. Ah! I love you so that, 
on the one hand, I would be the only one in the world to love you, for 
I think I could love you for all the rest, and, on the other hand*? I 
would have everyone love you, so that you might see that all of them 
together cannot equal my love by itself. My breast is envied by every 
other part of me because it alone can love you. These are things that 
cannot be understood by hearing, things that anyone else may be 
excused for not believing, except you, cruel beauty. For if you see your 
face composed of angelic miracles, you should not consider it impossible 
that there may be a heart all made of miracles of love... . . a 


This is writing of the kind against which the satire of Menzini 
and Salvator Rosa is directed. Pompilia may have copied it 
out of some precious romance, or she may have compiled it by 
putting together figures of speech culled from romances, plays, 
and the erotic lyric poetry of the time. It is a commonplace 


Tbid., p. xCiii. 

8° “Dal Latio centro” should be Dall’aliro canto. I have omitted a part of 
the previous sentence, the text of which is hopelessly corrupt. 

Tbid., p. xcv. 
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in this lyric to say that the eyes of the beloved are mirrors for 
the lover, for instance.” 

This monstrous farrago of figures of speech is the best index 
of the atmosphere which Pompilia breathed, and the pitifullest 
document of all. This was the bravest display of culture she 
could make, of what education she had managed to obtain. 
The only father and mother she had known were a fatuous old 
man and a vulgar old woman, maliciously cunning and silly 
too, who had sold her to a sulky and savage husband. She was 
living a dreary life of privation in a strange town with him and 
his grim old mother and his insidious brother. Outside the 
house she was followed by sniffing human hounds wherever 
she went. Her only serviceable friend was Caponsacchi the 
thoughtless and profligate young priest, but he at least had a 
noble tradition behind him, and the reputation of a resolute 
man. No doubt he seemed to her a splendid creature, although 
he too showed her the seamy side of his character, when he 
sent her the verses to which she objected: 


I thank you infinitely [she writes] for the octaves you have given me. 
They are quite different from the Rosalinda, which was as nice as 
this is rude, and I am astonished that you, who are so chaste, have 
composed or copied things so improper. I should be sorry if you were 
to act always as you have about these books,—for the first book was 
so nice, and these octaves are just the opposite,—and that you from 
being as nice as you are should become so bold,—but I don’t believe 


The world of love and flattery was all the happiness she 
could dream of, but when she touched it she rebelled at the 
fleshliness underneath. Her death-bed confession in which she 
insisted that she had not committed the sin of adultery, is 
proof enough that she was innocent, as well as the light sentence 
that was imposed on her by the court, after the trial for flight. 


It is evident, I think, that Browning’s Pompilia is not the 
Francesca of the Old Yellow Book—she is “another guess” lady— 


® Even in the other letters, at rare intervals, occurs a precious expression 
of a similar kind, e. g. “as gold in fire so is love refined in suffering” O. Y. B., 
Pp. XCV-xcvi. 

*% The mother of Dante’s Beatrice was a Caponsacchi. 

Tbid., p. CLVi. 
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but it is also evident that she is not merely a white-washed 
Francesca, she is not a bad girl made into a good girl; the 
testimony of Fra Celestino Angelo, in the Book, represents her 
as innocent, modest, and forgiving, dying like a saint.» The 
lies she seems to have told in self-defense aroused no condemna- 
tion in a country where literal truth-telling has never seemed 
as important as it does to puritanical peoples. As a victim 
of the sordid passions of her relatives she enlisted the sympathies 
of all charitable persons, and she had the charm of youth and 
no doubt of beauty. The difference is that in The Ring and 
the Book she has become transfigured with a holy light shed 
upon her by the poet, which clings to her. She has 
God’s gift of a purity of soul 
That will not take pollution, ermine-like 
Armed from dishonour by its cwvn soft snow.* 
The snow-white soul that angels fear to take 
Untenderly.*” 
.... earth’s flower 
She holds up to the softened gaze of God!58 


She is likened to the Virgin Mary,®® and, as Mr. Hodell 
remarks, *° there is a suggestion of the “immaculate conception” 


in the words of Pompilia about her child. Francesca, with her 
origin, upbringing and married circumstances, could not be 
like Pompilia without a miracle ;*! Browning accepts the miracle: 
she is no longer an ordinary mortal but an exceptional in- 
dividual more like an angel: 


% “ ... to the astonishment of all the bystanders who canonised her a 
saint.” O. Y. B., pp. tvii-Lviii. 

% The Pope, 677-679. 

37 Giuseppe Caponsacchi, 195-196. 

38 The Pope, 1017-1018. 

39 Giuseppe Caponsacchi, 701-707. 

0. Y. B., p. 281 and 296, n. 22. 

4 Cf. the will of Pietro Comparini, O. Y. B., civii: “With the condition, 
however, that the said Francesca Pompilia return home and dwell in Rome 
her native city, etc. in which city I hope she will live chastely and properly 
and like a good Christian, and if she do not return, or if she return and live 
with brazen immodesty (which may God forbid) I desire that she be disqualified 
to enjoy the usufruct of my above-mentioned estate ” Pietro is not ac- 
cusing his foster-child of any impropriety, but he evidently estimates her poten- 
tialities in a way which would be altogether incongruous with the character 
of Browning’s Pompilia. 
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And the one Christian mother, wife and girl, 
—Which three gifts seem to make an angel up.* 


She is a “donna angelicata,” as Bartoli called the typical lady 
sung by the Italian poets of the “sweet new style” in the 
thirteenth century, and, we shall see that it is an appropriate 
expression to apply to Browning’s lady. 

If we seek the motives that caused and enabled the poet to 
effect such an admirable transformation, it is natural to turn 
first of all to those which have been indicated more than once 
by students of Browning. Judging by the account he himself 
gives us of his reflections on the Old Yellow Book, the day he 
brought it home from the book-stall in the square of San 
Lorenzo, it seems that it was the chivalrous action of Capon- 
sacchi in rescuing Pompilia that first struck his imagination: 

.... 3 all was sure, 

Fire laid and cauldron set, the obscene ring traced, 
The victim stripped and prostrate: what of God? 

The clearing of a cloud, a cry, a crash, 

Quenched lay the cauldron, cowered i’ the dust the crew, 
As, in a glory of armour like St. George, 

Out again sprang the young good beauteous priest 
Bearing away the lady in his arms 


and if so there can hardly be any doubt that much of the glow 
with which his imagination kindled came from the recollection 
of his own similar exploit, when he rescued the lady who be- 
came his wife from the life of illness and solitary depression to 
which she seemed condemned. 

It seems probable, then, that even when Browning first 
studied the Old Yellow Book, Pompilia became associated in 
his mind with Mrs. Browning, but it is generally recognized 
that by the time he was writing The Ring and the Book, that 
association had become fertile and the memory of his dead 
wife had clothed the character of Pompilia with a new spiritual 
glory. As Professor Herford says: 

The story of Pompilia gathered a subtle hallowing association 
with what was most spiritual in that vanished past of which it was the 
last and most brilliant gift. The poem which enshrined Pompilia was 
thus instinct with reminiscence; it was, with all its abounding vitality, 

The Pope, 1950-1951. 

* The Ring and the Book, 580-587. 
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yet commemorative and memorial; and we understand how Browning, 
no friend of the conventions of poetic art, entered on and closed his 
giant task with an invocation to the “Lyric” Love, as it were the Urania, 
or heavenly Muse, of a modern epic.“ 


Browning's naturally keen chivalrous instinct would be 
sufficient by itself to account for an inclination to disregard 
evidence discreditable to his heroine, and to dwell on her 
more attractive characteristics as the child-victim of hideous 
injustice. To think evil of her, unless it were compulsory, 
would have seemed to him vulgar and mean. And if she was 
innocent, then to make of her the angelic lady of his master- 
piece was not to distort the facts: 

Fancy with fact is just one fact the more. 


Is not such an innocent creature a potential angel? Surely 
the poet has a right to actualize that potentiality, which, with 
his superior vision, he sees as the truth of her being—not indeed 
the whole truth, but the better part of the truth, the truth 
that it is important to relate: 

No dose of purer truth than man digests, 

But truth with falsehood, milk that feeds him now.* 


It is generally held that the analogy between himself and 
Mrs. Browning on the one hand, and Caponsacchi and Pom- 
pilia on the other, together with the poet’s adoring memory 
of his wife, are adequate to explain his transformation of the 
two latter persons. There is, however, another analogy, in- 
volving another pair of lovers, which helps to complete the 
explanation by throwing a light of its own on the peculiarly 
transcendental qualities with which both Pompilia and Brown- 
ing’s “Lyric Love” are invested: I mean the analogy with Dante 
and Beatrice. 

Beatrice was pale, with the colour of pearls,’ and it has 
been thought, perhaps mistakenly, that this circumstance was 


“ C. H. Herford, Robert Browning, London, Blackford, 1915, pp. 170-171. 
Cf. also Mr. Hodell in O. Y. B., p. 181, where he quotes Mrs. Orr as expressing 
her conviction that “Mrs. Browning’s spiritual presence” “entered largely into 
the conception of Pompilia.” 

The Ring and the Book, 464. 

46 [bid., 830-831. 

47 Cf. Dante, Vita Nuova, XIX, 13. Le opere di Dante, Testo critico, Firenze, 
1921. 
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the symptom of a frail constitution. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
described Mrs. Browning as “a pale, small person, scarcely 
embodied at all,” and Browning told Domett that the descrip- 
tion was “very good and correct.”‘* Pompilia’s was “A flower- 
like body, to frighten at a bruise.”*® Gentleness is the chief 
quality of all three ladies, they do not laugh, they smile rarely: 

What she is like when she a little smiles 

Cannot be told or harboured in the mind* 


says Dante, and Browning: 
Some benediction anciently thy smile 


and 

Little Pompilia, with the patient brow 

and lamentable smile® 
All three ladies are symbols of love triumphantly revealing 
truth: Beatrice is called “Amore”by Love himself; Browning’s 
lady is “Lyric Love,” Pompilia is like the flower that 

.... breaks all into a blaze, 

Spreads itself, one wide glory of desire 

To incorporate the whole great sun it loves 

From the inch-height whence it looks and longs.® 


Dante and Browning had each parted with the object of 
his love and the source of his inspiration, but each had found 
her again in heaven; the attitude of the one poet in the dedica- 
tion of The Ring and the Book is that of the other in the last 
chapters of the Vita Nuova. The words _ 

... raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
Their utmost up and on ° 


seem to be an echo of those of Dante’s sonnet beginning: 


Beyond the sphere that widest whirls 
Passes the sigh that issues from my heart: 
A fresh intelligence renewed with tears 

By Love still bears it ever on and up.® 


“8 Griffin, W. H. and Minchin, H. C. The Life of Robert Browning, London, 
1910, p. 229. 

“ The Other Half-Rome, 5. 8 The Pope, 1042-1044. 

8° Vita Nuova, ed. cit. XXI,4.  ™ The Ring and the Book, 1405-1414. 

The Ring and,the Book, 1409. ® Vita Nuova, ed. cit., XLI (XLII) 10. 

The Other Hal f-Rome, 2-3. 
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ee Each is confident that his love will “hearken from the realms 
Ba of help” and give comfort to his widowed life: 
the .... With bent head and beseeching hand— 
PP e That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
at: What was, again may be; some interchange 
. Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
| Some benediction anciently thy smile;* 
But whatsoever my condition be 
Z My lady sees it too, and I still hope 
For grace from her.” 
H Then, as I weep, my only mourning is 
Sin) To call on Beatrice and say: Now art thou dead? 
Te And while I call on her she comforts me.* 
: Apart from the inferences I have been drawing, it is certain 
ot that the association of Beatrice with Mrs. Browning was present 
if to the poet’s mind while he was ruminating over the Old Yellow 
Book, for in a letter written in 1876 he says: 
.... Dante wrote what I will transcribe from my wife’s Testament 
; wherein I recorded it fourteen years ago, “Thus I believe, thus I affirm, 
thus I am certain it is, that from this life I shall pass to another, there, 
where that lady lives of whom my soul was enamoured.*® 
Fourteen years before 1876 is 1862, some months after the 
Ae death of Mrs. Browning, and in September of that year he writes 

of “my new poem that is about to be; and of which the whole 
is pretty well in my head—the Roman murder story, you 
know.”®° 

: All that we know, beyond what Dante himself tells us about 

his Beatrice, is that her name was Bice Portinari, and we know 
; (" the name of her father and her husband, but Beatrice lives 
for us in his works as a creature half human and half angelic,*! 
the means of God’s saving grace to the favoured poet, and the 
symbol of truth revealed by Love. From the historical Bice, 


in 56 The Ring and the Book, 1405-1409. « 
, 57 Vita Nuova, ed. cit., XXXI (XXXII) 16. 

58 Tbid., XXXI (XXXII) 14. 

Le 59 Cf. Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 297. The citation is from Dante’s 

gy Convivio, ed. cit., 11, VIII (IX) 16. 

60 Cf. Hodell, O. Y. B., p. 237. 

‘a4 61 In Convivio, ed. cit., III, VII, 6-7, Dante proves on scientific grounds 

1 ‘ that there must be such creatures, since otherwise the hierarchy of denizens of 
ies the universe would be imperfect. 
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who was no more than human, Dante made “a thing come down 
from heaven to earth to show a miracle,”™ and just as Beatrice 
descended from heaven to hell to save her lover, Browning’s 
lady, who is “half angel” and 

All a wonder and a wild desire® 


is ready at “the first summons from the darkling earth” 


.... to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or to die. 


From the historical Francesca Pompilia, full of human weak- 
nesses, Browning made a creature who is 


The glory of life, the beauty of the world 
The splendour of heaven 


In building the character of Pompilia, however, Browning 
was not imitating Dante, and if the three ladies, Beatrice, 
“Lyric Love,” and Pompilia dwelt together in his mind as he 
planned The Ring and the Book it was, I think, because of a 
community of belief between him and the Italian poet, a bond 
of sympathy which was of long standing, and which explains 
not merely the characters of Pompilia and Caponsacchi but 
that of Guido Franceschini and the whole poem. For The 
Ring and the Book is the dramatic exposition of Browning’s 
theory of love, which is the most important part of his philoso- 
phy, and this theory of love is fundamentally identical with 
that of Dante. 


Browning’s theory of Love, which has been so often and so 
well explained® that the briefest possible summary of it is all 
that is needed here, is as follows: 

1. Love of the good in all things is instinctive in human 
beings (as well as in other creatures) because it is derived from 
God who is the Supreme Good. The creation was the expression 
of the Love of God, and all the creatures of His universe have 
in them a divine element which tends to return to its source. 


% Vita Nuova, ed. cit., XXVI, 6. 

3 The Ring and the Book, 1391-1392. 

Tbid., 1399-1400. 

® Guiseppe Caponsacchi, 118-119 and 919. 

% Especially in the admirable work of Sir Henry Jones, Browning as a 
Philosophical and Religious Teacher, Glasgow, 1896. 
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That tendency is love and it manifests itself in growth. The 
creature, therefore, loving the Supreme Good instinctively, 
reaches after those forms of that good which it can comprehend, 
and so grows. 

2. The struggle between good and evil in human lives is 
the growth of the divine element in man. There is no love of 
evil in itself, but, although loving the supreme good instinctively, 
man actively seeks only the good that he can comprehend. As 
his knowledge of good increases, he discards the inferior form 
of good for the superior. As soon as the superior form is com- 
prehended, the inferior form becomes evil. Evil is therefore 
only the negative side of good,—the inferior good recognized 
as inferior in the light of the comprehension of the superior 
good. To comprehend the superior good and nevertheless to 
cling to the inferior is to cease to grow and to begin to degenerate. 

3. Knowledge of good and evil—which is evidently necessary 

to growth—is not something separate from that growth, sup- 
plied by the intellect: it is an essential part of the growth. The 
human soul is by definition loving and intelligent at the same 
time and in the same degree. He who loves most knows most 
and vice versa. Knowledge that seems to be supplied by the 
discursive reason without love, is illusory. The will chooses 
between good and evil guided by instinctive knowledge. Knowl- 
edge, therefore, is properly, only the name of one of the qualities 
of love. 
_ 4, The nature of anything growing should be judged by the 
perfection to which it is tending, not by any of the stages or 
by the first appearance of growth. Accordingly we should say 
that matter, from which all things develop, is divine, and not 
that man is mere matter. And love, even in its humble stages, 
is love for God. 

The above four statements, incomplete and summary as they 
are, will, I think, be admitted to contain the most important 
parts of Browning’s doctrine of Love. As representing Dante’s 
theory, the following citations and references are, I hope, 
sufficient to show its correspondence with that of Browning: 

1. Not to acquire advantage for Himself, 
—Which cannot be—but only that His light, 
By simply flashing forth, might say “I am,” 
In His eternity devoid of time, 
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Beyond all understanding, as He pleased, 
Into new loves burst forth the Eternal Love." 

That which may die, and that which dieth not, 
Are nothing but the sheen of that idea 
Of which our Lord, by loving, is delivered.** 

Your life is breathed forth by the Supreme Good, 
And is by Him so powerfully enamoured 
That ever after it must long for Him.** 

Every substantial form proceeds from its first cause, which is 
God,.... Wherefore, because every effect retains something of 
the nature of its cause. . . . every form must in some way be of a 
divine nature And the more noble the form the more it 
possesses of this nature, so that the human soul which is the most 
noble of these forms generated under heaven, receives more of the 
divine nature than any other. And since it is most natural in God 
that He desires to be. . .. the human soul naturally, with all its 
desire, desires to be; and because its being depends on God and is 
in that way preserved, it naturally desires to be united to God in 
order to fortify its being And this union is that which 
we call Love 

The greatest desire which every thing has, and the first desire 
instilled in it by Nature, is to return to its origin. And because God 
is the origin of our souls, and the maker of them like to Himself, 
.... the soul chiefly desires to return to Him.” 

From the divine goodness sown and infused in us at the beginning 
of our generation sprouts a young shoot which the Greeks call 
“hormen,” that is the natural appetite of the soul.” 

I say therefore that at first it loves itself, although vaguely; then 
it begins to distinguish those things which are more and less love- 
able and more and less hateful, and so pursues and flees from these 
things, according as its understanding distinguishes 

.... this divine seed... . sprouts at once in our soul, shooting 
forth and spreading through every faculty of the soul according to 
the requirements of those faculties. . . .; and it branches out through 
the virtues of them all, directing them all to their perfections and 
ever sustaining itself in them, until, with that part of our soul which 
never dies, it returns to the most high and most glorious heavenly 
sower.”4 

And like a pilgrim who goes along a way by which he has never 
been before, who thinks that every house he sees in the distance is 


® Paradiso, XXIX, 13-18. 1 Ibid., ed, cit., IV, XI, 14. 
Tbid., XIII, 52-54. [bid., ed. cit., IV, XXII, 4. 
Tbid., VII, 142-144. Ibid., ed. cit., IV, XXII, 7. 
Convivio, ed. cit., III, II, 49.  ™ Ibid., ed. cit., IV, XXIII, 3. 
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his inn, and when he finds it is not so directs his trust to the next 
one, and so from house to house, until he comes to the inn; so our 
soul, as soon as she enters upon the new and untried way of this 
life, directs her eyes to the bourne of her highest good, and so 
whatever thing she sees that seems to have some good in it, she 
thinks that that is it. And because her knowledge is at first im- 
perfect, since she is inexperienced and unlearned, small goods seem 
great to her, and therefore she begins by desiring these.” 
3. And as soon as it [the human soul] is produced, it receives from 
the virtue of the mover of the heaven the possible intellect... . . ba 
... the first and most noble shoot that sprouts from this 
seed, to bring forth fruit, is the appetite of the soul which in Greek 
is called “hormen.” 77 
The purpose of the last two citations is to show that since 
it is from the “possible intellect” that springs the “appetite of 
the soul,” this appetite, i. e., the love of the good, is an in- 
tellectual appetite, and, conversely, the “possible intellect” 
is a loving intellect. Knowledge and love are therefore identified. 
This “natural appetite of the soul,” as Dante calls it in Con- 
vivio IV, XXII, 4 (one of the passages cited above under No. 2) 
is the instinctive love of the good, which, in the Purgatorio, 
he distinguishes from other specific good and bad desires. It is 
the function of the will to make these other desires accord with 
the instinctive love of the good: 


Every substantial form of either kind, 

Severed from matter or united with it, 

Has a specific power within itself 

Which only in its acts can be perceived, 

And gives no sign except in its effects: 

So only leaves can show the tree’s alive. 

Therefore whence comes the comprehension of 

The first known things, no human being can tell, 
Nor whence the first desire of things first craved:7® 
These are in you as in the busy bee 

The zeal for making honey, a desire 

Too simple to deserve or praise or blame. 

Now, so that all the others may agree 

With this said power, you have the power of choice, 


% Ibid., ed. cit., 1V, XII, 15-16. 76 Tbid., ed. cit., 1V, XXI, 5. 

[bid., ed. cit., IV, XXI, 13. 

78 Notice that knowledge and love are united in the instinctive faculty that 
is being described. 
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Which should be throned upon your judgment seat. 
This is the principle whence you derive 
The right to be or not rewarded, as 
It sifts and chooses good and evil loves.’* 
. . everything, providentially directed by its nature has an 
inclination toward its own peculiar perfection 
The philosopher has this perfection in mind when he says, in 
the seventh book of the Physics: “Everything is most perfect when 
it touches and reaches its peculiar virtue, and it is then most in 
agreement with its nature;.... le. g., the peculiar virtue of a 
circle is to be round, and when a circle is completely round it has 
reached its perfection, and then it is most natural.]® 
The above meagre extracts from Dante’s works will perhaps 
suffice to demonstrate the resemblance between his theory of 
love and that of Browning, but they fail to convey any adequate 
idea of the importance of the theory, which is the chief subject 
of the Vita Nuova, the Convivio and the Divine Comedy, just as 
the bare statement I have made of Browning’s doctrine fails 
to show the importance of love in his philosophy. Of the English 


‘poet, Sir Henry Jones says: “.... in one thing Browning 


stands alone. He has given to love a moral significance, a place 
and power amongst the substantial elements in which rest the 
dignity of man’s being, and the greatness of his destiny, in a 
way which is, I believe, without example in any other poet.”* 
True words if spoken of modern writers, but as far as others are 
concerned the same could be said of Dante with strict propriety. © 
Love is the subject with which he begins his literary career; 
his theory of love explains to him all the relation between God 
and His creatures—the plan of God in the universe, the penalties 
of the damned, the purgation of the saved, the happiness of the 
blessed—; love is the subject of the last sentence he wrote: 
“The Love that moves the sun and the other stars.”* 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the fundamental principles 
in the two theories of love, but the remarkable feature that the 
two have in common is the extraordinary importance of sexual 
love. 

It was the Provencal poets who first realized the ennobling 
influence of love for woman; built on that discovery their 

Purgatorio, XVIII, 49-66. Op. cit., p. 150. 

°° Convivio, ed. cit., 1, I, 1. 83 Paradiso, XXXIII, 144. 

Tbid., ed. cit., IV, XVI, 7. 
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artificial system of courtly love modelled on feudal service, 
and taught chivalry to the world. The Italians received the 
tradition in the thirteenth century, but at first without under- 
standing it. Among them sexual love had always been thought 
of as sensual, and even in those Provencal poems in which the 
fine rare plant of unselfish love still subsisted, it had already 
been overgrown and almost choked by the luxuriant growth 
of artificial ornament. But the discovery was, after a while, 
repeated by the Italians. Poets capable of appreciating the 
potentiality of unselfish sexual love, found in their new philo- 
sophical and religious studies, in the commentaries on Aristotle 
and the writings of Augustine and the Franciscan theologians, 
a light by which they interpreted its meaning: they found in 
the love of woman the love of God. 

Dante was the greatest of these poets, and he succeeded in 
framing a philosophical theory of love, in which the love of 
woman was the most important feature. His belief in the es- 
sential unity of love in the universe conferred dignity on all 
its manifestations, and sexual love,—which in animals is mere 
fleshly lust, but in man is always suffused with spirit,— was to 
him only a stage on the way to the conscious love of the highest 
good. Even sensual love may grow into a spiritual passion, 
and this explains why we find that notorious magdalen Cunizza 
da Romano safe and happy in the heaven of lovers together with 
the Provengal troubadour Folquet. And in the Vita Nuova 
he traced the growth of the idea in himself, from a reverent 
admiration for one woman, accompanied by lighter loves for 
others, to an unselfish human passion for the one, and then to 
an adoring worship of her as the means of God’s grace to him. 
So, in the Ring and the Book, did Caponsacchi who, like Dante, 
was a naturally religious-minded youth, turn from his frivolous 
worldly loves to the one devotion which summoned all the 
good in him, and which became a worshipping mystical passion 
for the lady who seemed to him so like “our lady of the sorrows.”™ 
“Discedunt nunc amores, maneat amor” says Browning quoting 


* Cf. Giuseppe Caponsacchi, 1193-94: “You know this is not love, Sirs, 
—it is faith, The feeling that there’s God, . 
% Juris Doctor Johannes Baptista Bottinius, 240-241. 
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Catullus,* and so to Dante Love says: “Fili mi, tempus est 
ut pretermictantur simulacra nostra.”* 

There can hardly be any doubt that Browning was well 
acquainted with Provengal poetry and with the early Italian 
poets who preceded Dante, or that he knew the history of that 
idea which has given to the literature of modern languages its 
chief subject—the ennobling power of sexual love—a concept 
foreign to the classical literature. He had, I think, the history 
of that idea in mind when, in Paracelsus, he made “Aprile 
an Italian poet” the exponent of life for love, opposed to 
Paracelsus himself and his life for knowledge. And when he 
writes his dedication of The Ring and the Book: 

O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, — 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory — to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— * 


he is thinking of an illustration famous in Provengal and Italian 
poetry, that of the lark which soars fast and high to meet the 
sun, is almost lost to sight in the blue of the sky, and then swoops 
almost vertically to earth again.** The name “Lyric love” 
too is what the Provengals called a “senhal,” and it is almost 
the same as “Amore,” the “senhal’’ which Dante uses for 
Beatrice.** 


* Vita Nuova, ed. cit., XII, 3. Professor Herford, (op. cit., pp. 175-176), 
incidentally compares Caponsacchi to Dante, but he speaks of Dante’s worldli- 
ness after the death of Beatrice, which is not appropriate to the comparison. 
He mentions appropriately, however, the saying of Caponsacchi (G. Capons. 
457-58): “I doubt much if Marino really be A better bard than Dante after all.” 

87 The Ring and the Book, 1391-1400. 

88 Cf. Bernard de Ventadorn, “Quant vey la lauzeta”; Bondie Dietaiuti 
in Rime antiche volgari ed. D’Ancona e Comparetti, II, 366; and Dante in 
Paradiso, XX, 73-75. In Sordello, VI, 866, Browning calls the lark “God’s 
own poet.” 

* Cf. Vita Nuova, ed. cit., XXIV, 5. It may be a coincidence that just as 
Dante, in the Divine Comedy, introduces each of his “cantiche” with a prologue, 
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I do not believe that Browning learned his theory of love 
from the works of Dante or from any works of literature, but 
I believe he absorbed all of Dante’s theory early in life, and 
assimilated all of it that was not peculiarly medieval. In a 
letter to Miss Barrett, written before their marriage, he says 
of Dante “I have all of him in my head and heart.”*° Browning’s 
theory was his own, embedded in his optimistic philosophy and 
thé most important part of that philosophy, which was modern 
and evolutionary. But he was well aware of how much he had 
in common with the Italian poet, and when he saw in The Old 
Yellow Book the opportunity to dramatize the struggle of good 
and evil among men on a larger scale than ever before, and to 
glorify the triumph of good by means of unselfish love, he was 
conscious of the tradition of ennobling love for woman which 
had been handed down by the distinguished line of medieval 
poets, and best of all by Dante. That tradition taught its 
precious truth by means of an esthetic lie. with the authority 
of Aristotle: the truth was not endangered by the lie; it was 
made to shine forth from the transfigured facts, which otherwise 
would have obscured it. Granted the truth of Browning’s 


and Dante’s theory of love, it was inevitable that the facts 
of The Old Yellow Book should be transfigured so as to illustrate 
that truth; it was reasonable that new persons like the two 
_Half-Romes and Tertium Quid® should rise from the welter 
of fact and opinion to cast their light on the emerging truth, 
and that small dates and incidents should become relatively 


consisting of an explanation of the contents of the whole poem, followed by 
an invocation, (a procedure which he justifies in his epistle to Can Grande 
(Epistole, ed. cit., XIII (X) 46-48) so % sing introduces his poem bv a pro- 
logue—the first book— in which the J. .cription of the contents of the poem is 
followed by an invocation. Cf. E. H. Wilkins, The Prologue of the Divine Comedy 
in Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Mass., 1925. 

% Letter of May 3rd, 1845. 

a“... . una veritade ascosa sotto bella menzogna .. . .” Convivio, ed. cit., 
II, I, 3. 

% Cf. Plato’s Tirnaeus, VII, transl. by Archer Hind; “But it is not possible 
for two things to be fairly united without a third for they need a bond between 
them which shall join them both.” Cicero’s translation is: “Omnia duo ad 
cohaerendum fertium aliquid requirunt.” 
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insignificant. The great poetical tradition which made a Bea- 
trice of Bice, made of Pompilia too a “donna angelicata.”* 
J. E. SHaAw 


% Mr. George Willis Cooke in Browning’s Theory of Romantic Love (The 
Boston Browning Society Papers, New York, 1897) notes resemblances between 
Browning’s idea of love and those of Plato, Dante, and Petrarch, but does not 
estimate the influence of any of the latter three. He does not forget that 
Plato ignores sexual love, but he does not remind us that Plato’s writings 
were unknown to Dante, except perhaps the Timaeus. Browning’s view of 
love, like Dante’s, is neoplatonic rather than Platonic, and nothing that is 
peculiar to Petrarch finds any echo in Browning. I have not seen Mr. Cooke’s 
earlier essay: Browning’s Intepretation of Romantic Love, etc. in Poet Love, VI 
(1894), p. 225 ff. 
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THE LYRIC INNOVATIONS OF 
GIOVANNI DELLA CASA 


F DELLA CASA’S life (1503-1556), little need here be 
said. Brought up in Florence and educated at Bologna, at 
first he showed, though a keen student, more interest in the 
amusements than in the serious things of life. In his middle 
twenties he went to Rome, where he continued his study of the 
classics and developed still further his aptitude for gaiety. 
A taste for high life and for classic study led inevitably to the 
church: at the age of thirty-one he definitely embarked on an 
ecclesiastical career, held various offices and commissions under 
different popes, and divided his time between Venice, Florence, 
and Rome. Towards the end of his life he became secretary of 
state to Paul IV, but was never made a cardinal. He was always 
interested in letters, was a member of various academies both 
gay and learned, and wrote much both in Latin and Italian, 
prose and verse.! 

His Italian lyrics have always been considered among the 
best of the century. Already in 1542 they were so regarded by 
Alessandro Piccolomini in his volume De la Insiitutione Di Tutta 
Ja Vita De L’Homo Nato Nobile E In Citta Libera, which com- 
prised, according to the subtitle, Libri X. In Lingua Toscana. 
Dove e Peripateticamenie e Platonicamente, intorno @ le cose de 
V Ethica, Iconomica, e parte de la Politica, é raccolta la somma di 
quanto principalmente pud concorrere a la perfetta e felice vita 
di quello.* In this work, the wéll-bred man is instructed to make 
some practice of the vernacular poetry, in order that “non 
molto spesso, ma con qualche occasione occorrendo, sappia com- 
porre un Sonetto, una Canzone, un’Ode, o alcune poche Stanze, 
che ne mostrin la vivezza de lo spirto che in se possiede,”* 


1 For biographical material, see the Lettera of Gio: Batista Casotti in Opere 
di Monsignor Giovanni Della Casa, Venezia, 1728, V, 95-159. Also Girolamo 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Milano, 1833, IV, 141); A. D’An- 
cona ed. O. Bacci, Manuale della Lett. Ital., Firenze, 1910, II, 633-634; etc. 

1s Completed by 1540, this work was first printed, apparently, in 1542. 

2 Op.cit., 2nd. ed., Venetiis, apud Hieronymum Scotum MDXLIII, f. 45. 
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and in that connection, Piccolomini soon afterward declares, 
“|... giovando in tal cosa come ne l’altre, |’imitatione, giudico, 
che oltra il Petrarca, in questi tempi le rime del Bembo, del 
Molza, di M. Giovanni de la Casa, . . . . e simili altri bellissimi 
ingegni, sien sommamente imitabili.”* And not long after 
Piccolomini so judged, the well-known Benedetto Varchi hailed 
Della Casa, in sonnet after sonnet, as a second Bembos at a 
time when, lyrically speaking, “there was no god but Petrarch 
and Bembo was his prophet,” this was high praise indeed. 
In the same decade Varchi took one of Della Casa’s lyrics for 
the text of his lecture on Jealousy; and later in the century a 
greater than Varchi, Torquato Tasso, centered about another 
Della Casa poem a dialogue on Italian verse, in which it ap- 
pears that what arouses admiration is the earlier poet’s brilliant 
choice of the sestet rhyme scheme cdeced in his sonnet rather 
than (for example) cdecde, and his marvellous genius in ending 
the poem with a potently sonorous word opre rather than with 
such a trivially thin one as intese: beauty of thought, fineness 
of phrase, or originality " any kind, Tasso hardly seems to 
have considered.® 

And many others talked or wrote of Della Casa’s poetry, 
always with eager praise;’ but, save for Tasso’s rather strange 
detail, few of the earlier critics made their enthusiasm in any 
way specific. All noted that his poetry was great; none showed 
with any clarity wherein its greatness lay. This it remained for 
later writers to decide. 

The modern critics here show no uncertainty: all are agreed 
that Della Casa’s chief importance was as an innovator in lyric 


3 Tbid., f. 45v. 

* De Sonetti di M. Benedetto Varchi, Parte prima, Fiorenza, MDLV: p. 112, 
“Bembo novello . . . .”; p. 113, “Bembo Toscano . . . .”; etc. 

5 Lettura di Messer Benedetto Varchi . . . . ete., afterwards printed (Mantua, 
1545) with a dedication by Francesco Sansovino to that poetess of disputed 
character, Gaspara Stampa. 

* Torquato Tasso, La Cavaletta, ovvero della poesia toscana (e. g. in Dialoghi 
di Torquato Tasso, Pisa, 1822, I, 262 ff.), passim. 

7 E. g. Alessandro Guarini, who in 1599 gave a lecture to the Acutunie 
degl’Invaghiti at Mantua on Della Casa’s sonnet Doglia che vaga Donna . 
Francesco India, “Dottor Medico e Filosofo Veronese,” who read to the ‘is 
cademici Ricovrati di Padova a Discorso Sopra il Sonetto “Questa vita mor- 
tal... .”, subsequently printed in Verona, 1602; Orazio Marta, who in 1616 
wrote a Paralello tra Mes. Francesco Petrarca e Mons. Gio. Della Casa... .,- 
deducing the superiority of the latter; etc., etc. 
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form. If, to some of us, his main significance lies in the un- 

-. doubted influence he exercised on John Milton, who closely 

studied a copy of the Rime e Prose which he bought in 1629 

for tenpence,® in this connection too Della Casa’s most striking 

feature is said to be his bold departure, especially in the sonnet, 
from the accepted metrical principles of his day. 

D’Ancona and Bacci note in him “lo studio industrioso di 
nuove forme, specie nel sonetto.”® These nuove forme cannot 
refer to matters of rhyme scheme, for Della Casa was rather 
conservative in this. He used three octave types (abbaabba, 
abababab, and ababbaba), and six sestets (cdcdcd, cdccdc, cdecde, 
cdeced, cdedce, and cdedec) ; while the lyric leader of the century, 
‘Pietro Bembo, was using (or had used) four forms in the octave, 
adding ababbaab to Della Casa’s list, and ten in the sestet; 
including cdedcc, cddcdd, cdddcd, and cdcede, which Della Casa 
never employed. Della Casa thus brought in no novel rhyme 
schemes: what then were his nuove forme? 

Flamini is specific on the point. In his invaluable literary 
history of the Cinquecento, he declares that “la sua gloria... . 
non gli viene se non dallo studio industrioso di novita stilis- 
tiche”; and these consisted, he implies, in “l’allacciamento dei 
versi per via d’interne spezzature che non coincidono con le 
pause fissate dall’uso; qualche cosa come le enjambements de’ 
Francesi.”'° Guido Mazzoni, agaia, in his chapter on La Lirica 
nel Cinquecento writes that in Petrarch’s sonnets 
Porecchio squisito del maestro aveva fissate le pause, con rispondenza 
continua tra il ritmo e la sintassi, il suono ed il pensiero... . . Onde 
dové apparire al Della Casa un gran fatto quando osd, contro le pause 
determinate dagli esemplari e dall’uso, svolgere i suoi periodi, nel 
sonetto, dall’una all’altra quartina, dalle quartine nelle terzine, e rom- 
pere il verso con quello che i romantici francesi chiamarono, in una 
riforma consimile, gli enjambements.“ 

® Cf. John S. Smart, The sonnets of John Milton, Glasgow, 1921, p. 33, 
footnote. Milton’s copy of the Rime is said to be now in the New York 
Public Library. See the N. Y. Literary Review, June 25, 1921, p. 2. 

® Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, Firenze, 1910, II, 634. 

F. Flamini, Cinquecento, Milano, {1902}, p. 190. 

1G. Mazzoni, Glorie e Memorie dell’Arte e della Civilta d’Italia, Firenze, 
1905, pp. 163-164. The chapter La Lirica nel Cinquecento has, however, ap- 
peared in other volumes both before and after 1905: it is included in the 

. volume of lectures by various scholars La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento, pub- 
lished by Treves, Milano, “Nono miglaio” [1919], pp. 268-301; the lines quoted 
above occurring on pp. 287-288. 
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And most recently Professor John S. Smart, in his volume on 
Milton’s sonnets, states that “In the composition of the sonnet 
Della Casa deliberately broke with the Petrarchian tradition 
of regularity and smoothness His sentences ignore the 
bounds of metre, passing imperceptibly from line to line, and 
ending abruptly where an ear attuned to Petrarch’s modulations 
might least have expected.”” 

Quid plura? Every modern writer who has touched on the 
point says the same thing in words that hardly vary. Crescim- 
beni seems to have first voiced the notion, and it is from him, 
doubtless, that the later critics all derive. 

Della Casa. ... quando conosceva esser troppo ardui e difficili i 
battuti sentieri, per poco deviando dalla dolcezza del Petrarca a un 
novello stile diede principio, col quale le sue rime compose, intendendo 
sopra il tutto alla gravita; per conseguir la quale, si valse spezialmente 
del carattere aspro, e de’ raggirati periodi e rotondi, insino a condurre 
uno stesso sentimento d’uno in altro quadernario, e d’uno in altro 
terzetto, cosa in prima da alcuno non pid tentata.” 

And as we read Della Casa’s sonnets with these dicta in mind, 
we cannot fail to note that his verses do run over both from 
line to line and between quatrains and tercets. The fact is 
manifest and unquestionable; but is it equally true that this was 
“cosa in prima da alcuno non piu tentata”? Was Della Casa 
in his enjambments (as literary historians unanimously declare 
him to have been) really a great and fearless innovator? 

In the first place, what do we know of his character? It is 
true he made a bold and outspoken Papal legate when it was 
a matter of prosecuting the haplessly heretical Vergerio at 
Venice; but his letters paint him for us as a singularly timid 
person when it came to sonneteering.* “Sono molto pauroso 


2 Op. cit., pp. 30ff. In the course of this passage Professor Smart also 
quotes (in translation) the lines already cited from Mazzoni. 

8G. M. Crescimbeni, Jstoria della Volgar Poesia, Venezia, 1703-1731, II, 
i, 410. 

“4 He would probably have been still more timid could he have foreseen 
that his Rime (possibly on account of his youthful licentious Capitolo del Forno, 
though it was not included in this eminently harmless volume) were destined 
to be put on the Index by the difficult Pius IV in 1558, the year they were first 
printed, two years after Della Casa died. Bernardo Tasso complained (Lettere, 
Padova, 1733, II, 419) that the Pope’s prohibition made it irritatingly difficult 
to get hold of a copy; it appears, however, that in the sixteenth century a thing 
prohibited could be purchased by payment of an artificially exorbitant price. 
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nelle mie magre poesie,”"* he writes in one of them; and he 
constantly urges his correspondents to correct his sonnets for 
him, but not to let other people see them. “Hard caro che siano 
tenute nascoste le mie vergogne a tutti gli altri, & a me mostre, 
accioche io le possa o emendar’ o ricoprire”’® he states; and 
again of other sonnets “io vi voglio dire perche mi spiacciano 
accio che si possino aiutar da chi lo sa fare.”!”_ In other letters 
he expresses his readiness to correct a phrase that did not please 
his reader;!* declares that if his correspondent wishes a different 
wording the change is to be made;!* expresses satisfaction with 
alterations that a friend had made for him;?° or declares that 
he is dissatisfied with one of his sonnets and wants help with it." 
In these passages, and many others, he paints himself (in all 
the clarity of unconsciousness) as a poet of great diffidence, a 
man ready, nay eager, to accept at the hands of others altera- 
tions and corrections in his verses. Can this be the bold metrical 
crusader of our critics? If so, how came he to invent these in- 
novations? Was there anything that could encourage him in 
this gran fatto when he “deliberately broke with the Petrarchian” ? 

Indeed there was, though modern scholars seem to have over- 
looked it. In his prosecution of Vergerio, it was doubtless the 
power of the Pope behind him that gave courage to his steps. 
In his enjambments, greater and less, he had even more author- 
ity, poetically, to back him. For both the god and the prophet 
of Cinquecento lyricism had marked as orthodox this “allaccia- 
mento dei versi per via d’interne spezzature”: Petrarch and 
Bembo both had run verse into verse, quatrain into quatrain, 
tercet into tercet, and so following, just as definitely, and not 
much less frequently than did Della Casa. Professor Smart 
quotes the latter’s sonnet Si lieta avess’ io l’alma.... as one 
of the most noticeable examples of a “striking departure” of 
his, “where the major pause vanishes, and a principal verb in 
the first tercet responds to its subject in the second quatrain.”” 
For this, however, Della Casa had exact authority in Petrarch’s 
sonnet Da’ pin begli occhi ...., of which the second quatrain 
and the first tercet run thus: 


% Della Casa, Opere, ed. cit., III, 178. 9 Tbid., 231. 


Tbid., 228. Tbid., 230. 
17 Tbid., 234. [bid., 234. 
18 Tbid., 280. ® Loc. cit. 
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Dalle man, dalle braccia che conquiso, 
Senza moversi avrian quai piv ribelli 
Fur d’Amor mai, da’ pid bei piedi snelli, 
Dalla persona fatta in paradiso, 
Prendean vita i miei spirit: or n’ ha diletto 
Il re celeste, i suo’ alati corrieri; 
Ed io son qui rimaso ignudo e cieco. 
And to add to this, Bembo, the prophet of Petrarch, gave him 
further precedent in his sonnet Se de le mie ricchezze .... : 
Io stesso mi disarmo: e queste piante 
Avezze a gir pur la, dov’ io scoprissi 
Quegli occhi vaghi, e l’harmonia sentissi 
De le parole si soavi e sante, 
Lungi da lei di mio voler sen vanno. 
Lasso, chi mi dara, Bernardo, aita? 
O chi m’ acquetera, quand’ io m’ affanno? 
For running over from tercet to tercet, Della Casa found his 
models in Petrarch’s Vinse Annibal sonnet: 


Mentre novo dolor dunque I’accora, 
Non riponete l’onorata spada, 
Anzi seguite la dove vi chiama 
Vostra fortuna, dritto per la strada 
Che vi pué dar, dopo la morte ancora 
Mille e mill’ anni, al mondo onore e fama. 
and in Bembo’s Navajer mio,....: 
Grave duol certo: pur io mi consolo, 
Ch’ or ti diporti con quell’ alme antiche, 
Che thnto amasti: e teco é ’] buono e saggio 
Savorgnan, che contese a le nemiche 
Schiere il suo monte, e fu d’alto coraggio, 
E poco inanzi a te prese il suo volo. 
while run-overs between the quatrains he could see in Petrarch’s 
E’ mi par d’ or in ora udire il messo, or Bembo’s Poi che ’I 
vostr’ alto ingegno. 

As for simple enjambment from line to line, both Petrarch 
and Bembo provided many examples for the poet to follow. 
Petrarch had written: 

Libere in pace enna per questa 
Vita mortal, . 


A de’ colli... . vv. 5-6. 
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Son animali al mondo di si altera 
Vista, che... .* 
E cosi avvien che l’animo ciascuna 
Sua passion sotto ’] contrario manto 
Ricopre. .. .* 
Or mi ritrovo pien di si diversi 
Lasso, ben veggio in che stato son queste 
Vane speranze,... .?7 
Come sembiante stella ebbe con questo 
Novo fior d’onestate. . . .** 
Al volto, a quell’ angelica modesta | 
Voce,....™ 
Dov’ é chi morte e vita insieme spesse % | 
Volte in frale bilancia appende. . . .*° 
Se quell’ aura soave de’ sospiri 
Ch’ i’ odo di colei che qui fu mia 
Donna,... 


and Bembo: 
: Cingi le costui tempie de l’amato 

Da te gia in volto umano arboscel, poi 
Ch’ ella sorvola i pit leggiadri tuoi 
: Poeti, col suo verso alto e purgato.™ | 


| E se non pid per tempo, o del presente 
Secolo speme,... .* 

De le fatiche mie, che ’1 dolce e scorto 
Vostro stil tanto onora;... .™ 
Contento pur di quel che solo il nostro 
ne Semplice stato e natural conservi. 

‘ O alma in cui riluce il casto e saggio 
Secolo, quando... .* 


™% Son animali .... vv. 1-2. 

% Cesare, poi che... . vv. 9-10. 

La donna che ’l mio cor... . vv. 12-13. 
| 27 Amor, Natura... . vv. 13-14. 

i 28 Se Virgilio ed Omero .. . . vv. 10-11. 

i 29 Repensando a quel... . vv. 3-4. 


Laura soave ... . vv. 7-8. 
31 Se quell’aura soave .... vv. 1-3. 
® Cingi .... etc. vv. 1-4. 
% Perché sia forse... . vv. 5-6. 
Cosi mi renda il cor... . vv. 6-7. 
% Trifon, che’n vece ... . vv. 7-10. 


LYRIC INNOVATIONS OF GIOVANNI DELLA CASA 


Ma non la cange poi chiara od oscura 
Vista del ciel. . . .* 


So one might continue at length. To be briefly mathematical, 
Della Casa has in five instances no stop at all between quatrain 
and quatrain, quatrain and tercet, or tercet and tercet, and in 
eighteen cases a comma only: Petrarch had seven cases of the 
former and fifty-eight of the latter. Of the one indisputable 
form of enjambment—that in which a noun is in one line and 
an adjective qualifying it (but not in apposition nor as predi- 
cate)*? is in the next—Della Casa has thirty-three cases, 
Petrarch had thirty-seven. In short, Della Casa, “quando 
osd . . . . Svolgere i suoi periodi, nel sonetto, dall’ una all’ altra 
quartina, dalle quartine nelle terzine, e rompere il verso con 
quello che i romantici francesi chiamarono... . gli enjambe- 
ments,” was (with all apologies to the modern critics) simply 
being thoroughly Petrarchan, and following closely in the foot- 
steps of the master’s prophet, Bembo, who had also frequently 
done all these things. 

If it were possible to hold this freeing of sense period from 
metrical division as in any sense an innovation, then the bold 
innovator was not Della Casa, but that much maligned worthy, 
Pietro Bembo. It was, however, merely a return to Petrarch’s 
practice.** 

In concluding, we must note that, even if our analysis has 
given results somewhat at variance with -the ideas of all the 
modern critics, we too, like Della Casa, are only spurious in- 
novators. For almost two and a half centuries ago, if Barto- 
lommeo Gamba is to be relied upon,*® the youthful Anton- 
federigo Seghezzi composed a critical dialogue which he put 


% Se vuoi ch’io torni .. . . vv. 12-13. 

37 Such lines as “Quel giorno ch’ i’ lasciai grave e pensosa / Madonna, e ’! 
mio cor seco... .” (from Petrarch’s sonnet Qual paura ho.....) I have not 
included as showing indisputable enjambment, since the adjectives grave e 
pensosa are here in appositive or predicative construction. For indisputable 
cases, compare the examples given above. 

38 It is true that the metrical theorists of the Cinguecento, if they mentioned 
enjambment, generally condemned its use: see, for example, Giovambattista 
Giraldi Cintio, Discorso intorno al comporre dei Romanzi (first printed in 1554), 
edition of G. Daelli, Milano, 1864, pp. 122 ff. Such theorists, however, were 
clearly going contrary to the practice of the two standard lyric authorities. 

3% Gamba, Serie dei Testi di Lingua, Venezia, 1828, no. 241. 
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into the mouths of Torquato Tasso and one Alessandro Poca- 
terra; this was published in the eighteenth century as an ap- 
pendix to the third volume of Della Casa’s Opere and contains 
certain definite statements which the latter-day literary his- 
torians seem to have neglected. 
Dallo spezzamento de’ versi riconosce il Ruscelli l’altezza dello stile 
ne’ Sonetti pit gravi del Petrarca; e non senza ragione, poiché lo stile 
cosi spezzato rendesi sospeso, e per conseguenza grave e sostenuto 
.... E lo stesso osservasi nelle Rime del Bembo.. .. ne’ suoi pid 
sostenuti Sonetti; e se non erro, il Casa imparé da lui quell’ arte... . . 
Dal Bembo altresi crederei, ch’ egli imparasse quel condurre il senti- 
mento da uno all’altro de’ quadernari e de’ ternari; e quantunque prima 
del Bembo il Petrarca usollo, pure lungo tempo sembré abuso alla 
gente, e primo fu il Bembo, che con |’autorita sua lo ponesse in qualche 
uso presso di noi.*° 

This late seventeenth century judgment is borne out by our 
analysis and comparison of Della Casa’s lyrics with those of 
Petrarch and Bembo. Giovanni Della Casa was, then, not a 
metrical innovator. That he was not an original lyric thinker 
has long been known.“ What is left to him? Only the strange 
melodious dignity that marks his lines still serves to set him 
apart from his lesser fellows. “Leggendo i suoi sonetti migliori, 
siamo a bella prima gradevolmente allettati dall’ andatura 
solenne, . . . . da una ridondanza sonora che ricorda il Monti.” 
So says Flamini; and the music of Della Casa’s verse remains, 
though his ideas were mere conventions, and though it now 
would seem that when he made his metrical gran fatto old 
Bembo held his hand, and Petrarch guided it. 

L. BULLOCK 


Della Casa, Opere, ed. cit., III, Aggiunta (in fine) pp. 13, 14. 

“ Of his better-known sonnets, for example, both that to Jealousy and that 
to Sleep were imitated from Sannazaro. 

® Loc. cit. 
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III. 


ACTORS’ NAMES IN THE REGISTERS OF 
ST. BODOLPH ALDGATE 


AST summer I undertook a systematic examination of the 

Registers of the London parish of St. Botolph Aldgate, in 
the hope that they might yield some new material in regard to 
the members of the Elizabethan acting companies. The Registers 
of this parish seemed worth the combing for several reasons. In 
the first place, within the limits of St. Botolph, along its 
western boundary, lay Houndsditch, which was tenanted by 
pawn-brokers and dealers in cast-off clothing, just such gentry 
as might attract the patronage of indigent players who were 
called upon to supply their own wardrobes.' Houndsditch, in 
turn, led directly to Bishopsgate. The proximity of this district 
to Aldgate supplied another reason for searching the records 
of St. Botolph’s, inasmuch as Elizabethan actors were likely to 
establish themselves in the neighborhood of their employment;? 
and in and about Bishopsgate stood several playhouses: on 
Bishopsgate Street proper stood the Bull Inn (1575-1590); and 
on Gracious [Gracechurch] Street, the Bell Inn (1560-1576) and 


1 Houndsditch was known then, as it still is today, as a place for the sale 
of second-hand articles, particularly clothing. Its repctation in Elizabethan 
times is illustrated by the following passages: 

Jonson, Every Man in His Humor (1599): 

Wellbred: Where got’st thou this coat, I mar’le? 

Brainworm: Of a Houndsditch man, sir, one of the devil’s near Kinsmen. 
Munday, The Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Head-Veins (1601): 

Oh Sir, whi that’s as true as you are heere 

With one example I will make it cleere 

And far to fetch the same I will not goe 

But unto Houndsditch to the Broker’s Row 


Lupton, London and the Country Carbonadoed (1632): 

A man that comes here as a stranger would think there had been some 
great death of men and women hereabouts, he sees so many suits and no men 
for them, They should be well affected to the Romish church for they keep 
and lay up old reliques. 

* Chambers, (Eliz. Stage, II, chapter on “Actors”) gives a large number of 
addresses which prove this point. 
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the Cross Keys (1588-1596). Or, following Bishopsgate to its 
northern end, one arrived within short distance at Shoreditch 
with its famous Theatre (1576-1599) and Curtain (1577-1634?). 
Nor were these neighboring playhouses the only ones which 
might have attracted actors to St. Botolph’s. At least one 
theatre, the Boar’s Head, existed within the confines of the 
Aldgate district. The exact location of this playhouse (or con- 
verted inn) is open to doubt,’ but whether it was within or 
without the Bars, the Boar’s Head was clearly on Aldgate High 
Street and well within the parish of St. Botolph. 

Under these circumstances, then, the Registers might be ex- 
pected to supply information about actors who worked in 
nearby Bishopsgate and lodged in Houndsditch and other 
streets in St. Botolph Aldgate. Further, they might conceivably 
yield data about members of the companies who acted at the 
Boar’s Head: specifically about Worcester’s men and Oxford’s 
men who in 1602 were there “joined in one company” ;* and 
among Queen Anne’s players whose patent of 1604 refers to the 
Aldgate Theatre as one of their “now usual houses.”® 

To the Vicar of St. Botolph’s Aldgate, the Reverend J. F. 
Marr, M. A., I am indebted for opportunity to consult the 
Registers freely over a period of three weeks; and to the Lay 
Reader, Mr. John Robinson, who in Dr. Marr’s absence but 


_with his permission, allowed me to examine the churchwardens’ 


accounts for the same parish. 

Search of the Registers more than fulfilled my expectations 
by supplying information about fifteen actors of whom five® 
were definitely stated to have resided in Houndsditch. Three 
of the players mentioned in the Aldgate Register seem to have 
had connection with the Boar’s Head Inn: Robert Lee as a 
member of Queen Anne’s Men from 1603-1609; Thomas Black- 
wood as Worcester’s man in 1602-1603; and William Pavy, 
who may have acted there, if “the’ Prince’s Players in White- 
chapel” are to be identified with that house.’ Incidentally, 


3 For a summary see J. Q. Adams, Shakesperean Playhouses, p. 17 and 
Chambers, Eliz. Stage, II, 443-445. 

* Chambers, op. cit., I, 355. 

5 Ibid., TI, 444. 

® Viz., John Jones, Robert Lee, William Penn, Richard Wood and Robert 
Wood. 
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the parish records prove that there lived in the district a large 
number of musicians, most of them employed about the court.’ 
On the evidence of the Registers we may conclude that in the 
time of Elizabeth there was here in St. Botolph’s Aldgate, an 
artistic colony® not unlike that in Bishopsgate and the Bank- 
side. 

The actors to whom reference is made in the Registers, 
between the years 1592 to 1622 are: Robert Armin, William 
Augustine, Thomas Blackwood, Michael Bowyer, Richard 
Darbie, Richard Darloe, Thomas Goodale, John Jones, Robert 
Lee, William Pavy, Augustine Phillips, William Penne, John 
Read, John Townsend, Richard Wood, William Wood. In 
presenting the information relating to these actors the general 
method which I shall adopt will be, in the case of each one to 
set down first the entries which appear in the Register, and 
then to add a brief summary of the biographical data heretofore 
known. However, in the case of Robert Armin, the first name 
in the list, the material to be considered is so extensive that I 
shall begin with the known facts, and then cite the entries in 
the Registers and finally discuss the relations of Armin and 
the Goldsmiths’ company. 


ROBERT ARMIN 
I. The Known Facts 


According to tradition, Armin started his career as apprentice 
to a goldsmith in Lombard Street.? I am now able to fix the 
apprenticeship as a fact, and as beginning on October 13, 1581. 
(Vide p. 96). In 1590 when he produced a preface to A Brief 
Resolution of the Right Religion he seems already to have made 
a reputation as a writer, and in 1592 he is referred to by Nashe 
as a “son of Elderton.”"° He may be the R. A. who wrote 


7 With the musicians who lived in St. Botolph Aldgate and the neighboring 
parish of Trinity Minories I shall deal in a later paper. 

§In the next two centuries, the Aldgate district takes on literary and 
dramatic interest which have eclipsed its fame in the time of Elizabeth. It 
was at St. Botolph Aldgate (the old Gothic Church) that Daniel Defoe was 
wedded to Mary Tufflie by Mr. Hollingsworth on January 1, 1683. And at a 
small theatre in Great Alie Street Garrick made his debut in 1741. 

® Vide Tarlton’s Jests, London, 1638 (C. 2) for “How Tarlton made Armin 
his adopted sonne to succeed him.” 

 Nashe, Foure Letters Confuted in Works, I, 280. 
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verses to Robert Toftes’ Alba (1598), and also the R. A. who 
compiled England’s Parnassus (1600)." 

For some few years following, unless he wrote anonymously, 
he seems to have abandoned literature for the stage. He was 
successively a member of “Lord Shandoyes players,” the 
Chamberlain’s Men in 1599" and the King’s Men after 1603. 
His name appears in the patent granted to the King’s men in 
that year; in the coronation lists of 1604; among the actors in 
the Alchemist as performed in 1610 (but not among those who 
acted in Catiline in 1611); and in the list of the King’s men in 
the First Folio (1623). John Davies of Hereford in The Scourge 
of Folly (1611) pays tribute to the man and to the actor in 
thirty-two lines of sincere and friendly eulogy. 

If we may trust the memory of Langbaine," Armin again 
turned to writing in 1604 with A Discourse of Elizabeth Caldwell. 
His Foole Upon Foole (1605) was followed by a sequel A Nest 
of Ninnies (1608) and a rambling play The Two Maids of More- 
clacke [Mortlake?] acted “by the children of the Kings Maiesties 
Revels.” The preface with its words to “the friendly peruser” : 

I woulde have againe inacted John myselfe, but tempora mutantur in 
illis & I cannot do as I would 

has been construed by Grosart to mean that in 1609 Armin 
was “poor” and “infirm.” At all events his name does not 
appear on the 1608-9 valuation of the Blackfriars. A last 
publication, Phantasma or The Italian Taylor and his Boy 
(S. R. 6 Feb. 1609), has a dedication to Lord and Lady Had- 
dington interesting for the author actor’s claim to have been 
“writ down an ass in his time” and reference to his “constable- 
ship.” From this we are probably safe in inferring that Armin 
had succeeded Kempe in the réle of Dogberry. He adds that 
he “pleades under forma pauperis” and begs pardon for the 
“boldnes of a Begger,” phrases which may be either the con- 
ventional patter of the dedication, or a true statement of the” 
author’s poverty. 


1 More likely the maker of the anthology was Robert Allott. 

12 See his Foole Upon Foole or Six Sortes of Sottes (1600). 

18 Chambers, of. cit., II, 300. 

“4 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramaticke Poets (1691), 
p. 6. 

% The Works of Robert Armin, ed. Grosart, London, 1880, p. viii. 
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II. The St. Botolph Aldgate Registers 


(1) Christenings 
1603 Maye : 
Elizanna Armin daughter two Robert Armin player the 
Eleventhe [108a]"* 
(2) Burialls 
1600 October 
A woman Chyld daughter to Robert Armin a player of 
Enterludes the Eleventhe 
1606 April 
Robart Arminn sonne to Robart Arminn the ffowerthe 
November 
Robert Arnim ffree of the Gouldsmithes and a Player, was 
buried the Thirtieth day 


In 1846 Collier wrote of Armin: “We know not where nor 
when Armyn was buried,” and again, “we are utterly destitute 
of information whether he had married or whether he left be- 
hind him any family.”!” Up to the present time this statement 
held true. But now we have the evidence of the Registers that 
Armin married (though I have been unable to find out the 


lady’s name); that he had three children, one of whom died 
before she could be christened; and that he himself died on 
November 30, 1615. Since Armin was buried from St. Botolph’s 
church, we may safely conclude that he was a resident of this 
parish.!® Incidentally the conjecture of Collier that “he did 
not die in any of the parishes in or near our old theatres” is 
disproved: the Boar’s Head if not actually in Aldgate was just 
outside; and the Curtain was at no great distance in Shore- 
ditch, a locality easily reached via Houndsditch and Bishops- 
gate. 


1 All the Christening and Marriage entries for 1558-1625 are found in Vol. J. 
of the Registers. The page references are always to Vol. J, since the Burialls 
over the same period are found in Vol. F, which lacks pagination. 

1 Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 
London 1846, p. 201. 

18 Entries regarding christenings and marriages do not constitute proof that 
the person concerned actually resided within a given parish. Burial entries, on 
the other hand, are practically evidence indubitable in this period. When the 
deceased was not a member of the parish, the clerk was at considerable pains to 
state as much. Cf. the entries concerning Anne Reade, “norse child” and 
daughter to John Read, g. ». 
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Before leaving the Registers I may add that I have searched 
the Churchwarden’s Accounts in vain for reference to our actor. 
Since the clerk regularly embodied in his records the wills of 
persons who in great or less degree, were benefactors of the 
parish, we may infer from his silence that if Armin left a will, 
it carried no clause in favor of the church. 


III. Armin and the Goldsmiths’ Company 

The statement that Armin died “ffree of the Gouldsmithes” 
is interesting as confirming the Tarleton tradition referred to 
above. Thanks to the courtesy of the Assistant-Clerk, Mr. G. M, 
Hughes, I was able to examine the Prentice Books of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in Foster Lane and there found the entry of 
Armin’s apprenticeship signed in his own hand with a fine 
bold signature: 
Robte Armyn Memorandum that I Robart Armyn ye sonne off John 
Armyn of Lynn in the county of Norff. taylor do put my selfe prentys 
1 e vnto John Lowyson Sitizen and goldsmythe of London for the terme 
: & of xj yeares beginninge at the xiijth day of October in Anno 1581 

By me 


Robart Armin!® 


’ i i A thorough examination of the Records of the Company 
ce? might yield further information with regard to Robert Armin, 
ie who is not even mentioned in Sir Walter Prideaux’s Memorials 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company which gives merely “Gleanings” 
from the whole body of material.?° Sir Walter provokes our 
if curiosity by quoting from the accounts of the Lord Mayor’s 
Bat’ Pageant produced by the Goldsmiths in 1611, with “Whifflers 
Le Gallies Shows and Devices fit and convenient for the great 
4 je Solemnity of the occasion.”*! For this performance John Lowen, 
dite Armin’s fellow at the Globe, was chosen to play Lepston. The 
a choice of Lowen seems strange, considering that the Goldsmiths 
ai possessed in Armin a freeman of their own company and a mar 

quite as famous as an actor. From the Prentice Books it appears, 


19 The Goldsmith’s Company, Prentice Books, 1, 29. In this entry the 
words “‘ye sonne off” are interlined above the line. 

2 Sir Walter Prideaux (Clerk of the Company) Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company being Gleanings From Their Records Between the Years 1335 and 1815 
(London 1896). 

% Prideaux, op. cit., I, 115. 
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however, that possibly John Lowen may have been also a free- 
man of the company, if he is to be identified with the youth who 
took up his apprenticeship at “Cirstmas Anno 1593” for “the 
terme of eight yeares.”” Unfortunately, at the time of my 
visit to Goldsmiths’ Hall, the original records were at the 
binder’s so that they could not be consulted. It would be in- 
teresting to know what light they throw on the reasons for 
Armin’s non-participation in the pageant of 1611. Was he, 
as Grosart guesses, “infirm”? Was he out of London? Was he 
out of favor? Or was he one of those good faithful-dealing 
folk who never know how to use a connection to the best ad- 
vantage? He must have been proud of his company to take 
up the freedom long after he had abandoned the trade, and to 
be inscribed in the Botolph Aldgate Register as “ffree of the 
Gouldsmiths.” 


WILLIAM AUGUSTINE 


1595 November [Christened] 
Penelope Augustine daughter to Wm. Augustine player the 
nynetenth [835] 


2 Vol. I of the Prentice Books gives two men of the name. Only the first 
is under any circumstances to be connected with the actor John Lowen, and 
possibly not he: 

p. 98 M¢ that I John Lowen the sonne of Richard Lowen of London [an 
illegible word here] have put my self prentise to Nicholas Rudyard 
for the terme of eight years beginninge at Cirstmas in Anno 1593 
By me 
John Lowen 
p. 132 Memordum that I John Lowin the sone of Thomas Lowin of brox- 
borne in the counte of Harford [a blotted word, illegible] yeoman hath 
put my selfe prentis to Thomas belfeld for ix yeares begening at the 
feast of saint mighele the archangell in anno 1600 
John Lowin 
p. 134 Memorardum that I John Lewin the sonne of Thomas Lewin gent). 
of broxbourne in the counti of Hartf have put my selfe prentis to 
Thomas Laurence for ix yeres beginnyng at the fest of sant michol 
in ano 1600 By me John Lowin 


It should be borne in mind that even if John Lowin the actor was the John 
Lowin, apprentice to Nicholas Rudyard, he may not havetaken up the freedom 
of the company. 

* Anthony Munday was of a different calibre. For his connection with the 
same pageant and the parish of St. Botolph Aldgate, see below, p. 107 ff. 
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Henslowe’s Diary provides us with the only other bit of in- 
formation which we have about this actor. There Henslowe 
records that on December 18, 1597, he bought his “boye 
Jeames brystow of William agusten player... . for viij li.” 
The fact that little Penelope was christened in the church is no 
proof that her parents were resident in the parish. She may have 
been one of the many babies “norsed” in Houndsditch.* 


Tuomas BLAcKwoopD 


1592 September [Married] 
Thomas Blackwood A Player and Ann Clarke The Eighte 
[395] 
Blackwood belonged to Worcester’s Men in 1602-3 and may 
have been in Germany on tour from 1603 to 1606.% He author- 
ized payments on behalf of the company from 19 August, 1602 
to 7 March, 1602-3, and on 12 March of that same year borrowed 
ten shillings of Henslowe “when he [rode] into the countrey w'* 


att 


his company to playe.”?? 
MICHAEL BOWYER 
ch 1621 August [Christened] 
William Bowyer, sonne to Michael Bowyer, a Stage Player 
and Isabell his wife christned ye xvj"* daye [1795] 
1621 August [Buried] 
4 William Bowyer, sonne to Michael Bowyer a Stage-player 
the sixtsenth 


1622 September [Christened] 
William Bowyer sonne to Michael Bowyer Stage-player and 
p Elizabeth his wife the fferst (184a] 
ti 1622 September [Buried] 
ra? William Bowyer, sonne to Michael Bowyer, a stage-player 
was buried the Eleaventh day. 
This actor belonged to Queen Henrietta’s Men, with whom 
he acted Beauford in Shirley’s Wedding (ca. 31 May, 1626);. 


i * Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, London, 1904, Part I, F. 232. 1. 26. 
: % The nurslings in Houndsditch and Eastsmithfield lived so briefly that the 

Parish Clerk, hardened to infant burials, remarks sub 31 October, 1623: “There 
are verie few children prosper long in our Parish that are Nursed in such Places.” 
There is no further mention of Penelope in the pages of the Registers. She may 
actually have survived. 

% Chambers, op. cit., II, 303. 

27 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, Part I, F. 113, 1. 11. 
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King John in Davenport’s King John and Matilda (1629); 
Vitelli in Massinger’s Renegado (printed March 1630); Mr. 
Spencer in Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West (acted Christmas 
1631); and Scipio in Nabbes’ Hannibal and Scipio (1635).?8 
By 22 January, 1640 he was sworn in as a member of his 
Majesty’s Company “at ye Blackfriars,” appearing as “Michael 
Bowyere.”*® And according to Trueman in Historia Histrionica 
(London 1699) he was one of “those of principal note at the 
Cockpit” before 1642. 


RicHARD DARBIE 
1602 Maye [Christened] 
Allstide Darbie sonne to Richard Darbie a playor the 
ffirst of [105c] 
I have been unable to find any information on Richard 
Darbie, Player. Is it possible that the clerk mistook the unusual 
name Darloe for the more common Darbie? Vide infra. 


RICHARD DARLOE 


1595 September [Christened] 
Margaritt Darloe, daughter to Richard Darloe player the 
nynetenth [83a] 
1596 Maye [Buried] 
Margaritt Darloe the daughter of Richard Darioe, the one 
and twentith 
1598 Maye [Christened] 
Jeane Darloe daughter to Richarde Darloe player the 
nynetenth [93a] 
1598-9 Januaire [Buried] 
Jeane Darloe daughter to Richard Darloe the fyve and 
twentith 
1599-1600 January [Christened] 
John Darlo sonne to Richard Darlo a player the fyve and 
twentithe [99a] 
1602 August [Buried] 
John Darloe, sonne to Richard Darloe a Player the Twentith 
and nine 
Of Richard Darloe, Chambers says only that he was of the 
Admiral’s Men from 1590.8° And Greg even entertains a 


%8 Murray, Eng. Dram. Companies, London, 1910, I, 266. 
9 C. C. Stopes, Jahrbuch, XLVI, 431. 


%* Chambers, op. cit., II, 313. 


—— 
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momentary doubt that there ever was such a player since 
“no actor of the name appears elesewhere” than in the “plotte 
of the deade mans fortune” (1593).*! In this “platt” Darloe 
is down for the part of Tesephon in the same scene with Robert 
Lee, another of the Botolph Aldgate actors. Here he appears 
as Darlowe and later as Dar. With Strange’s Men he played the 
part of an unnamed attendant.” 

The fact that the Darlowe children were buried at Botolph 
Aldgate indicates that their father was a member of the parish 
over some of the years (1595-1602) during which his name ap-: 
pears in the Registers. 


Tuomas GOODALE 
1594 Maye [Christened] 
Symon Goodale sonne to Thomas Goodale player the 
twelvth [776] 
1595 Aprill [Buried] 
Symon Goodale sonne to Thomas Goodale, A player the 
thirtith 
1599 Auguste [Christened] 
Richard Goodale sonne to Thomas Goodale player the 
nynetenth - [975] 
1599 November [Buried] 
Richarde Goodale sonne to Thomas Goodale a Player the 
Three and Twent*eth 
The “Joane Goodale a Widdowe” who was buried 26 March 
1603-4 may be connected with Henry or Edward Goodale of 
the same parish with as much propriety as with the actor; 
and the following entry may refer to yet another Thomas 
Goodale: 
1609 Marche [Buried] 
Alice Gooda!l, wife to Thomas Goodall in Houndsditch 
the the [sic] same day [the fifth] 


Our Thomas Goodale acted with Berkeley’s Men in 1581, 


and probably with Strange’s 1590-1591.% He was with the 
Chamberlain’s Men at the time of their production of Sir 
Thomas More since “T. Goedal” prefixed to Act. III, Sc. 1 in 
the MS of that play clearly indicates that he played the part 


31 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, London, 1907, p. 133. 
® Tbid., p. 152. 
3% Chambers, op. cit., II, 319. 
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of the Messenger.** He appeared with “Burbadg” in the dumb 
show of King Gorboduc in the “platt of the secounde parte of 
the Seven Deadlie Sinns” in 1592, sustaining the part of a 
“counsailer,”** of Damasus® and of Phronesias.*’ It is doubtful 
whether the Thomas Goodale, mercer, who entered (with John 
Alleyn and Robert Lee) into a bond to Edward Allen on 18 
May, 1593 is to be identified with our actor. 


Joun JONES 


1607 February [Married] 

John Jones and Joane Jones, were maryed the 7th day 

[635] 

1609 May [Christened] 

John Joanes sonne to John Joanes in Houndsditch the 

Twenty eight Day [126d] 
1610 October [Christened] 

Mary Jones daughter to John Jones in houndsditch the same 

day day [131d] 
1615 June [Christened] 

John Jones sonne to John Jones a Player in Houndsditch 

was christned the ffourteenth day {1526] 


Although it is possible that more than one John Jones lived 
in Houndsditch, I am inclined to take the second and third 


entries 4s referring to the actor. Of the first I am in more 


doubt.*® The last entry clearly fixes ihe place of residence of 
our player in June 1615. : 

Of John Jones, actor, Chambers gives no information, but 
I hazard the guess that he is the Jack Jones whose name ap- 
pears in 1602 in the plot of the first part of Tamar Cam. Greg 
follows Fleay in assigning to Jack Jones the part of Palmeda 
in this play.**® If my identification be correct, John Jones was 
a member of the Admiral’s Company in 1602. 


4 Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 1908, p. 437 
% Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 130, 1. 16. 

%* Tbid., p. 131, 1. 38. 

37 Tbid., p. 131, 1. 62. 

* There was a John Joanes living “in the highstrete” on 26 Dec. 1611 
[J 1368]; and another residing in Rosemary Lane on 15 Aug. 1613 [Register F). 
% Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 151. 
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RoBErT LEE 
1595 Februarie [Married] 
Roberte Lee and Constance Balderstone The Eighte [46d] 
1596 November [Christened] 
Rachel Lee daughter to Robert Lee, player, the one and 
twentith [87d] 
1598 October [Christened] 
Robert Lee sonne to Roberte Lee, Player, the twoe and 
twentith [945] 
1608 Aprill [Buried] 
‘a Mary Lee daughter to Roberte Lee a Stage player in Hounds- 
iE ditch, the thirde day 
Since the only other Robert Lee to whom I find reference in this 
section of the Registers spelled his last name Ley and is further 
distinguished as “of eastsmithfield” I am inclined to think that 
in the marriage entry we have record of the wedding of the 
A actor Robert Lee.*° The other entries admit of no doubt. 
Te Lee belonged to the Lord Chamberlain’s Company in 1592, 
A acting the part of Euphrode in the “plotte of the deade mans 
| fortune” in 1593 in the same cast with Darlowe.“ Five years 
ee later we find his name in Henslowe’s Diary: 
3 i Layd out vnto Robarte lee the 22 of febreary 1598 for a booke 
called the myller some of XX 5. 
Le _ This must have been an old play of which possibly, though not 
1 hae necessarily, Lee was the author.® Greg conjectures that when 
We the Chamberlain’s Men moved to the Globe in 1599, Lee joined 
: Kemp, Beeston, Duke and Pallant who reappear among Wor- 


i cester’s Men in 1602.8 At all events, by 15 March, 1603, he 
EB had joined the Queen’s Players, since livery was issued to him 
aime 3 as of that company at the time of the Progress of James I.“ 
4 In 1615 he was summoned with other of the Queen’s Players 
4 to explain to the Privy Council why the company had acted » 


ti *© Moreover, since the marriage entries at this date do not specify the 
a; husband’s occupation, the absence of “player” in this record is negligible. By 

: 1603 a Robert Lee butcher appears in the parish, too late to be confused with 
he Robert Lee, player. 
} “ Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 133, 1. 5, and p. 134, ll. 34-36. 
3 @ Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, F. 44, 1. 8. 

Chambers, cit., III, 407. 

“ Stopes, Jakrbuck XLVI, 93. 
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“this prohibited time of lent.” He was still with the Queen’s 
Men when they became Children of the Revels in 1619. Greg 
says that our last mention of him comes on 8 July, 1622. But 
Professor Wallace has since found proof that he was living in 
1623 in Clerkenwell Close, and that at the time he owed to 
Gervase Markham the dramatist the sum of five shillings.‘” 
Robert Lee, actor, may be the Robert Lee of London gent. 
who with Thomas Goodale entered into bond to Edward 
Alleyn on 18 May, 1593. 


WILLIAM PavyE 
1608 September [Buried] 
Wylliam Pavye one of y® princes players** dwelling by the 
Mynoryes the viij day. 


This entry throws a little additional light on the actor whose 
appears in fragmentary form in the plott of the second part of 
fortune’s tennis (1600?). The bit which concerns us is 


Enter orleaunce musing [;] to him Com [Mauritius, Boniface, M‘ singer 
Pau [y]®° 


From it we may deduce that Pavy played Boniface. 

The only other occurrence of the name comes in a letter 
written to Edward Alleyn by Charles Massye, presumably in 
1613, which makes mention of the 


composisions betwene ovre compenye that if [any]:one gi[ve] over w"* 
consent of his fellows, he is to r[ece]ve thr[ee] score ard ten povnde 
(antony Jefes hath had so mu[ch)) if any on dye his wi[dow] or frende, 
whom he appoynte it tow reseve fyfte povnde (M’es pavie and 
M"* tovne hath had the lyke.)™ 


* Chambers, of. cit., IV, 342. 

 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, Part 2, pp. 294-295. 

? Wallace, Jahrbuch XLVI, 348. 

“8 Chambers (Eliz. Stage I1, 242) chronicles the first appearance of the Prince’s 
Men in the provinces in 1608. They performed in Ipswich on 20 October, and 
later in the year at Bath. On neither of these expeditions did Pavy accompany 
them since he died in September of that year. The first of their extant patents 
(30 March 1610) is too late to contain Pavy’s name. Cf. also Murray, of. cit., 
I, 228-231, 239. 

“® There was in the parish one Wm. Pavey, brewer, described as deceased 
in May 1617. He may have been a relative. 

5° Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, 144. 

© Tbid., p. 64, ll. 9-13. The italics are mine. 
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Greg identifies the husband of this “M'es pavie” as the actor 
in Fortune’s tennis. If he is the person referred to in the Registers, 
Mistress Pavy would indeed have been a widow in 1613. Is it 
possible that our William Pavy, whose Christian name is now 
for the first time known, was the father of the little actor 
Salathiel Pavy for whom Jonson wrote the famous epitaph 
in his Epigrams (1616)? 


WILLIAM PENNE 
1616 June [Married] 
William Penne of St Leonarde parish in Shordich and Sibilla 
West of our parish were maried the Thirtieth Day [745] 
1617 November [Christened] 
Marie Penne, daughter to William Penne, a Stage-player 
and Sibbill his wife of Houndsditch, the one and Twentith 
day [1634] 
1619 Aprill (Christened] 
William Penne, sonne to William Penne, a Stage-player, and 
Sibill his wife. . . . christned the xxxj of Marche _[169a] 


Here the Registers are unusually valuable in proving residence 
for our actor in St. Leonard’s Shoreditch before 1616, and pro- 
viding us with the Houndsditch address for 1617 (and probably 
1619 as well). Unlike so many Houndsditch children the little 
Pennes seem to have survived, no doubt because they were in 
the care of their own mother. 

. Penne was a member of the Revels in 1609 and appears in 
the list of Charles’ Men as early as 1616; he was with that com- 
pany when it became the King’s in 1625. On 20 March, 1615-6, 
he and eight other actors® entered into an agreement to meet 
a debt of £400 originally owing to Henslowe but then due to 
Edward Alleyn. They agreed to put down £200 and make 
daily payment of one fourth of the profits “of the whole gal- 
leryes of the playehowse comonly called the hope scituate: 
in the parishe of S*. Savio" in the countye of Surrey or in anye 
other howse private or publique” in which they played. A 
document concerned with the same business in the next year 

8 Chambers, op. cit., II, 332. 

® William Rowley, Robert Pallant, Josephe Taylor, Robert Hamlett, John 
Newton, Hughe Ottewell, William Backstede, Thomas Hobbes and Antony 


Smyth. 
« Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 91. 
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does not bear the name of Penne, who had evidently left the 
company with Barksted and Hobbs after the signing of the 
articles in March 1616.4 The next mention of Penne isin the 
Warrant Book of the Lord Chamberlain, sub 6 May, 1629. 
On that date he was allowed four yards of Bastard Scarlet for 
a cloak and a quarter yard of crimson velvet for a cap, the 
usual allowance to the King’s Men every second year.» The 
same book for the years 1634-1641 records the issue of players’ 
passes to William Penne, among others who are “commanded 
to attend his Majesty and be nigh unto the Court this somer 
progresse, in readinesse when they shall be called on” and 
allowed “in either going or coming [to] act in any common 
halls, moot-halls [or] school-houses.”™ 

In 1623, he appears under less creditable circumstances as 
one of the defendants in the Gervase Markham suit. He is at 
that time described as a resident of “the George alley in Gould- 
inge lane” and debtor to Markham for the sum of “ffyve shil- 
linges” which he had failed to pay over on the completion of 
the dramatist’s famous journey from London to Berwicke by 
leaping staff.17 He evidently remained in the parish of St. 


Giles Cripplegate where children of his (possibly by another 
wife) were baptized and buried in 1636." 


AUGUSTINE PHILLIPS 
1597 September [Buried] 
A childe daughter of Augustine Phillipps, A player, the 
seaventh 
For Phillips probably more information is available than for 
any other one actor except Edward Alleyn. Chambers devotes 
to his biography two closely printed pages.*’ It is sufficient to 
state here that the Parish Token Books of Southwark supply 
proof that he resided in Horse Shoe Court in 1593 and in 1595; 
that he was near the Swan in Paris Garden, in Montagu Close 
in 1601; in Bradshaw’s Rents in 1602; and again in Horse Shoe 
Court in 1604. The entry in the Register of St. Botolph Aldgate 
strongly suggests that in 1597 he belonged to that parish.** 
% Stopes, Jahrbuch, XLVI, 95. 
% Tbid., p. 124. 
57 Chambers, op. cit., II, 333-334. 
58 See Note 17. The tender age of the child (she was evidently not even 
christened) and the fact of her father’s residence in Southwark both before and 
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Armin appears in the St. Botolph Registers as early as 1600, 
and he may well have been living in this parish even earlier. 
Accordingly, it is possible that he and Phillips were neighbours 
as well as co-workers; and that Phillips in leaving a bequest of 
twenty shillings to Armin®® remembered him not only as his 
“fellow” but as a communicant of the same church. 


Joun READ 
1600 September [Buried] 
A woman Chyld daughter to Jhon Read a Player, the 
Thirtienth [sic] 
1608 June [Buried] 
Anne Reade a norse [sic] childe daughter to John Reade of 
Saviours parish in Southwarke the xiiij daye 

Nothing is known of this actor. Chambers mentions an 
Emanuel Reade (a relative?) who belonged to Lady Elizabeth’s 
Men in 1613 and to Anne’s in 1617,°° and Murray a Timothy 
Read.* 

The second entry concerning John Reade is of interest not 
only because it supplies one of two facts we have about him 
but chiefly because of the light it throws on the value of the 
burial entry in proving residence for the father. The child is 
buried in Botolph Aldgate, true, but the clerk specifically pro- 
vides us with the parent’s address, St. Saviour’s Southwark, 


- because it is different. From the fact that no such statement is 


contained in the entry of 1600, I am inclined to believe that at 
that time Read lived in the parish of Botolph Aldgate. 


Joun TOWNSEND 
1619 November [Buried] 
Christopher Bodie servant servant [sic] to John Townesend 
a Player of Enterludes, buried the xv day. 
Stab’d with an All. 


Although the entry proves nothing about the residence of , 


John Townsend, it constitutes evidence that despite the fracas 


after her death, makes it possible that Phillips lived in the Borough without 
interruption, and that the child was (somewhat irregularly) buried in the 
parish where she was “nursed.” 

59 By Will proved 13 May, 1605. 

* Chambers, of. cit., II, 335. 

@ Murray, op. cit., I, 266 n. 
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with the Mayor of Norwich in 1623 and other financial trials, 
the actor was at one time affluent enough to have a servant.™ 
To Bodie himself, there is no reference beyond this mention 
of his bloody taking-off. Presumably he was a resident of 
Botolph Aldgate, though it is possible that he was buried 
hugger-mugger in the district where he was murdered. 


WILLIAM Woop 
1615 September [Christened] 
Abraham Wood, sonne to William wood, a Player of Inter- 
ludes in Houndsditch, Christened the xxvij* day [153a] 
I have been unable to discover anything further about this 
actor. He may have been related to Richard Wood. 


RICHARD Woop 
1613 April [Christened] 
Robert Wood, sonne to Richard Wood, a Stage-player in 
Houndsditch on Sunday the Eighteenth day [1425] 
Chambers, Greg and Murray offer no information about 
Richard Wood who like John Jones, Robert Lee, William Penn 
and William Wood, lived in Houndsditch. 


A Note on ANTHONY MuNDAY 


Munday was never a member of the parish as far as I have 

been able to discover.* However the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
provide an interesting note on the activities of the dramatist 
who may be here included since among other versatilities he 
seems to have plied the profession of an actor. In the minutes 
of a “Generall Vestrey houlden in April Anno Dni 1618 in the 
vestreyhouse adioyning to the church” is this statement: 
Also yt was at the same time Ordred, That Anthonie Munday (who 
gave a Booke vnto the parish intituled The Survay of London) should 
have given vnto him for a Gratuitie a peece of Gold of two and twentie 
shillings.® 

® Vide Murray: op. cit., II, 347. 

% Augustine Phillips was similarly provided since on the evidence of his 
will he left thirty shillings to his “servant,” Christopher Beeston (Chambers, 
op. cit., I, 334.) 

% Entries in the Christening Register of St. Giles Cripplegate would indicate 
that he was resident there from 1584 to 1588 since during that period his children 
Elizabeth, Roase, Priscilla and Richard were baptized. 

® St. Botolph Aldgate Churchwardens’ Accounts, unpaged. 
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The book is clearly the third Edition of Stowe’s Survay “con- 
tinued corrected and much enlarged by A[nthony] M[unday],” 
published in 1618 in small quarto. As Seccombe says, Munday 
was “in a certain sense Stowe’s literary executor.” He probably 
felt perfectly justified in accepting the reward because the new 
edition contained about four hundred pages of original matter. 

Anthony seems to have been an adept in drawing such awards 
to himself. In 1610 he had been voted a gratuity of 6£ 13s 4d 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company “for a book called A brief Chronicle 
of the Succession of Times wherein it is conceived he hath re- 
membered the worship and antiquity of this company.”®’ 
If it were not that Munday was unofficially the City of London’s 
official “pageanter,” one might conclude that it was to this 
subtle device that he owed his opportunity to write Chryso- 
Thriambos: the Triumphs of Golde: at the Inauguration of Sir 
James Pemberton in the Dignity of Lord Maior of London, a 
pageant which it was the proud privilege of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to produce on 29 October, 1611.°* Although the 
church-wardens of Botolph Aldagate were in no position to 
reward Munday so handsomely as the Goldsmiths, their 
twenty-two shillings in gold cannot be considered a paltry gift. 
It would be interesting to know if Anthony “gave” his edition 
of the Survay to any other London parish, and if so how he 
fared in the matter cf gratuity. 

I fancy, however, that he had special reason for compliment- 
ing our particular parish. For a citizen of Botolph Aldgate, 
Robert Dow (1522-1612) the Merchant Tailor had not only 
assisted Stow himself, but proved a cause of charity in other 
men. In the Records of the Merchant Tailors we read sub 
12 March, 1600: 


Upon the mocon of Mr. Robert Dowe an ancient master and one 
of the assistants of this Howse in favour of John Stow a loving Brother — 
of this Company, who taketh much paynes in wryting of Chronicles 
and matters of Antiquities. It is granted and agreed that the pencon 


% D. N. B., Art. “Anthony Munday” (XIII, 1190). 

§ Prideaux: Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, I, 117. 

68 At all events he made the tidy sum of 80£ for writing the book and pro- 
viding “apparell for the Kings in the Chariot, for Farrington, the Mayor, for 
Tyme and for all other persons and children in the mystery and for all those 
that ride on beasts” (Prideaux, op. cit., I, 118.) 
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of iiii£ per ann gyven him out of the Common Stocke of this Howse 
shal be encreased xl s and made up vi £ per ann, to begine at our 
Ladie daye nexte, soe as with the iiii£ he receaueth out of this Howse 
(as one of the Almesmen of the said Mr. Robert Dowe) he is in the 
whole to receaue yearly duringe his life, a pencon out of and from this 
companye amounting to the sum of tenn pounds per annum. 


As Stowe’s friend, Munday could hardly have escaped knowl- 
edge of this benefaction on the part of a man whose gifts to the 
Merchant Tailors and to the parish of Botolph Aldgate were, 
even for the time, on a princely scale.®® He must have known 
of Dow’s death and of the monument set up to him in the church 
late in 1612.7° In his gift of the third edition of the Survay, 
then, Munday may well have been making grateful acknowl- 
edgement to the parish out of which had come such timely 
assistance to the indefatigable old antiquarian who had been 
his friend. 

EmMA MARSHALL DENKINGER 


6° He kept in perpetual maintenance two almes-women in the Company’s 
almshouse on Tower Hill, he privately assisted needy merchant tailors like 
Stowe, and he left annual provision for sixty-four poor folk to be selected by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Aldgate parish. Further he provided 20£ a year 
to be expended for the release of prisoners in the Compters of Ludgate, the 
Poultry, Giltspur Street Ward and Newgate. (Cf. Atkinson, A. G. B. The 
History of St. Botolph Aldgate, London 1898, p. 163.) 

7 This early monument is the one listed in Fisher Payne’s Catalogue of the 
Tombs In the Churches of the Ci:y of Londcn, A. D. 1666; it was spared by the 
Fire but shared the demolition of the old Gothic church in 1741. The monument 
which may now be seen in the East Gallery of the modern church (designed by 
the elder Dance) was erected within comparatively recent times by the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company. The three doves in the coat of arms preserve the Elizabethan 
pun on the name of Botolph Aldgate’s great benefactor. 
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IV. 
QUESTIONS AND OBJECTIONS 


HE so-called formal dialogue constituted between the 

years 1640 and 1700 a substantial part of ephemeral as well 
as serious literature. Like the present-day dialogue of fiction 
and of the stage, it was only approximately natural, and to a 
varying degree. In modern novels or in popular “talky”’ plays 
it is not hard to find passages which neither advance the plot 
nor build characterization, and wherein the interest is em- 
phatically centered on the topics discussed. Yet, as every one 
recognizes, important changes in taste have taken place since 
the days of the formal dialogue. Disputations no longer hold 
their former sway in college and university. Other methods are 
now employed for discussing problems of politics, of religion, 
of philosophy, of science, which were once commonly argued 
in the formal dialogue. It is my purpose to show, through the 
consideration of some of the by-products of the dialogue in 
the day of its vogue, that its popularity was occasioned by a 
controversial or dialoguing spirit, and conversely that the form 
itself was largely responsible for the creation and continuance 


of this atmosphere of conflict. 


The essence of dialogue is, as has been said, its conversational 
quality. When, however, the characters are distinguished only 
as representatives of conflicting views, the transition is easy, 
first to conversation between A and B, then to mere conflict 
of ideas cast in the mechanical form of dialogue yet lacking 
wholly human representation. 

Of such pseudo-dialogues two chief varieties claim attention; 
one which uses objection, or quotation, and answer; the other, 
the familiar question and answer. Both have been used for 
centuries. But, unlike the dialogue itself, they find no place 
in great literature. Even when adopted by an Erasmus, a 
Bacon, or a Milton, the results are hopelessly pedestrian. Al- 
ways, their capabilities are limited. 

For the origin of the objection and answer one must go back 
into mediaeval days of scholastic disputations and interminable 
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theological arguments. Though the principle of the discovery 
of truth through the opposition of ideas is Aristotelian, the 
method which was to become so popular was outlined by Gerbert 
(Pope Sylvester II, $1003), developed in Sic et Non by Abelard 
(71142), and carried further by Peter Lombard (1164) in 
his Sententiarum libri quatuor, and by Alexander of Hales 
(71245), originator of the Summa as a form of composition. 
Whereas Abelard in the treatment of a topic gives the opinions 
of the fathers on first one side and then the other, without 
explaining away the points of difference, Peter and Alexander 
both aim to attain the ultimate truth, Peter by conciliating 
opposing views, Alexander by answering the objections to the 
thesis which he supports. This, too, is the method of Aquinas, 
whose Summa Theologica became in turn the text of many 
following lecturers.!. The larger divisions or “Questions’’ are 
divided into “Articles,” also phrased in the form of questions; 
and each of these contains a series of objections answered in 
order. With the Sentences of Peter Lombard a part of the 
curriculum in Theology at the University of Paris, and the 
tremendous prestige of Aquinas behind the practice, its per- 
sistence was natural. It should, however, be noted that Aquinas 
was not a slave to the method, a fact demonstrated by his 
Summa Contra Gentiles. 

In controversy the original treatise was organized with a 
complexity calculated to shame any modern brief maker; yet, 
as a rule, the author of the reply felt it his duty to follow his 
opponent through ill his peregrinations, taking up each point 
in its proper order. 

Wyclif affords instances of this sort of writing, as witness 
his De Religione Privata, his De Quattuor Sectis Novellis, or his 
Tractatus de Officio Regis; so, at a later date, does Sir Thomas 
More whose Debellacion of Salem and Bizance is entirely devot- 
ed to rebuttal of the arguments of Saint Germain. 

For centuries the device remained popular in literary con- 
troversy, thanks to its transparent simplicity and easy technique. 
Of course, discerning men must quickly have realized its 
limitations, but, even so late as 1730, Matthew Tindal, in 
preferring dialogue for his purposes, is still on the defensive. 


1 For this, as for other valuable suggestions, I am indebted to Professor 
Carleton Brown. 
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“And certainly,” he says, “the Reader may be better enter- 
tain’d thus, than by that dry way of Objection and Answer, 
with which Controversies are usually manag’d.”’ 

But, although the use of objection and answer as an aid 
to literary controversy is not uncommon, it was among religious 
compositions that it really came into its own. The devotional 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was, in 
general, fearfully and wonderfully made. It abounded in heads 
and subheads. Scholastic traditions conspired with its own 
unwieldy length to enforce a system of elaborate divisions. 
Processions of “Errours’”’ met processions of “Resolutions.” 
Sins were tabulated, blessings counted, with more than re- 
vivalistic exactitude. Of such a system the objection and answer 
were the backbone. Objections could naturally enough be 
mustered against every rule of Christian conduct, while in the 
process of answering the speaker exercised his ingenuity, in- 
terested his audience, advanced his exposition, and helped the 
sands of the hour glass on their deliberate way. Anywhere one 
looks in Richard Baxter he encounters the device; Bunyan, 
Sherlock, Thomas Hooker, (and, it may be added, the American, 
Cotton Mather) all use it liberally. It was one of the recognized 
conventions of pulpit rhetoric. 

Nor was its field limited to the sermon and the activities of the 
theologian. Hobbes uses it for his Objectiones ad Cartesii Medi- 
tationes de Prima Philosophia ... . , and Boyle thus expounds 
his Hydrostatical Paradoxes made out by New Experiments. 
Writers on economic subjects employed it in the consideration 
of the question of usury and in demonstrating “That the 
Clamours, Aspersions, and Objections made against the present 
East India Company, are sinister, selfish, or groundless.” 
Works of still another sort, An Essay to Revive the Antient 
Education of Gentlewomen in Religion, Manners, Arts, and 
Tongues, An Answer to a Book, Intituled The Doctrine and 
Discipiine of Divorce .... , and even the Rooseveltian Dis- 
course concerning the having many Children. In which the 
Prejudices against a numerous Offspring are removed; and the 
Objections answered, all find the device a present help. 

In the stress of the political strife of the Civil War it was 
invaluable. Scarcely one of Roger L’Estrange’s innumerable 
tracts which was not pure dialogue fails to employ it. The 
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libellers, as he always terms his critics, are answered seriatim 
and with thoroughness. The voluminous William Prynne, in 
The Sword of Christian Magistracy Supported, and in The 
Antidote Animadverted, follows the same practice. A single 
glance, indeed, at the pages of the Thomason Catalogue will 
show how wide-spread was the usage. Periodicals, even, as 
far separated and as dissimilar as the Weekly Pacquet of Advice 
from Rome (1678ff) and the Gentleman’s Magazine (1731ff) 
afford dozens of examples. For at least two centuries this 
close approximation to dialogue was a staple on the rhetorical 
market. 

Many writers, too, secured additional vividness through 
quotations from the works of opponents, or from the text under 
discussion. The former scheme is at least as old as Erasmus, 
the quoting from a text to be discussed is common even in 
Alcuin. Of the practice as a whole, examples may be cited from 
practically every writer of consequence. Politicians like Nash 
in the Elizabethan age, L’Estrange in the Restoration, and 
Charles Davenant in the period of the Restoration, all afford 
examples. L’Estrange says, in An Answer to a Letter to a Dis- 
senter (1687), “By a Thorough Answer, I mean, the taking of 
the Letter Paragraph by Paragraph, and speaking to the Whole, 
and to every Part of it all under one.’’ For four pages of his 
Anti Arminianism, William Prynne prints in parallel columns 
the statements to be answered, and his replies. 

Among theologians the scheme was equally common. Sir 
Thomas More’s Confutation of Tyndale’s Aunswere made 
Anno 1532—is so made up throughout. Milton and his op- 
ponent Bishop Joseph Hall, Chillingworth, Sherlock, Burnet, 
Gother, Henry More, John Knox, Bunyan, and Wesley, all 
made frequent use of quotations and answers. Hobbes uses 
this method in replying to Bishop Bramhall, and even Dryden, 
in a theological tract, his Defence of the Paper Written by the 
Duchess of York, against the Answer made to it (1686) falls into 
the well-worn rut. Some of these men doubtless felt, as did 
John Balguy, that it was “the fairest way,” but More never 
thought about it at all, writing thus merely because it was the 
fashion. A few writers, only, employed it sparingly. Bacon 
avoids it; so, ordinarily, does Dryden. Neither, however, ever 
took the trouble to express a dislike for it, or to justify his own 
more literary restraint. 
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No less significant than the popularity of the objection or 
quotation and anwer is that of the catechism. The form which 
here reached such an astonishing vogue had been one weapon 
in the armory of a long line of theologians. Not only had it 
been used by Luther and his brother reformers, but centuries 
before, in the early days of the church, similar means had been 
adopted in training candidates, or, as they were then called, 
catechumens, for the rite of baptism.? 

In England the catechism had been known so long that its 
beginning was clean forgotten. Originally a lecture with ques- 
tions by the listener rather than the master, it had, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, assumed its modern form, 
in the catechism of Archbishop Thoresby, issued in 1357 
simultaneously in Latin prose and English verse, and expanded 
within a few years by interpolations very likely from the hand 
of Wyclif. Well before the middle of the sixteenthcentury, 
Cranmer had translated his catechism from the Latin of Justus 
Jonas. Within four years, Robert Legate had published A Brief 
Catechism and Dialogue between the Husbande and his Wyfe: 
contaynynge a pythy declaracyon of the Paternoster, Crede, and 
tene Commaundements, very necessary for all men to know (1545); 
while by 1552 even the Catholic church was recognizing the 
rising tide of Protestantism by printing in Scotland a cate- 
chism of its own, written by Archbishop Hamilton, and usually 
known as Hamilton’s Catechism. 

In the hands of the church it reached, during the seventeenth 
century, and particularly from 1640 on, a popularity nearly 
immeasurable. Hundreds of catechisms were in the course of 
a few years put upon the market, while of the more popular 
titles editions followed in rapid succession. Moved by an im- 
pulse not unlike that which impels college instructors to print 
textbooks of their own devising, ministers, on every hand, 
weary of teaching other men’s books, published their private * 
versions of the great truths of the church. 


2 In the Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesarius of Heisterbach a dialogue of an 
instructive sort is carried on in the form of an inverted catechism with “Novi- 
cius” as the questioner, and “Monachus” as the giver of information.—Quite 
outside the church, evidence of the antiquity of the form is afforded by the 
De partitione Oratoria of Cicero. Here, in a dialogue between father and son, 
the son is the questioner. 
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Such a development was, of course, favored by the supremacy, 
for the time being, of congregational, or at least dissenting, 
sects. With the central authority of the established church set 
aside, and a party in power which was tacitly hound to a kind 
of limited freedom of speech, not only by its principles of church 
government, but also by the disagreements within its own ranks, 
it was only natural that statements of doctrine should seem 
something which one mouth might express as well as another. 

That a like development did not manifest itself among 
Catholics and adherents of the Established Church need excite 
no surprise. Though not unknown to either, the catechism had 
never been with them particularly popular. The catechism 
of Archbishop Hamilton was issued more in response to the 
challenge of Protestant rivals than as a normal expression of 
Roman practice, while the manuals of the Established Church 
were seldom altered. Joseph Hall issued in 1634 a Briefe Summe 
of the Principles of Religion, fit to be knowne of such as would 
addresse Themselves to Gods Table; and other works of the kind 
must have appeared from time to time; but in general the 
creed and principles of the church were so well known as to 
need little exposition, while such instruction as was devised 
for the lambs within the fold was regulated and made uniform 
by the church’s sense for decorum. 

The dissenting sects, however, had seized upon the cate- 
chism as an ideal means for propagating their peculiar doctrines; 
and, even after the days of their su »remacy were over, retained 
4 liking for it. Richard Baxter in The Poor Man’s Family Book 
(1672), The Mother’s Catechism (1707), and The Catechizing of 
Families (1707), provided instruction for youth and age; 
George Fox showed the proselyting spirit always conspicuous 
in young and vigorous sects by publishing a Primer and Cate- 
chism (1670) “Intended to make a Quaker of the Student”’; 
Isaac Watts wrote no fewer than five catechisms; while, well 
into the eighteenth century, John Wesley varied the monotony 
by publishing a Roman Catechism Faithfully Drawn out of the 


' Allowed Writings of the Church of Rome with a Reply thereto. 


Among so many catechisms there was naturally a considerable 
variety. Outside the English language were the palatinate 
catechisms in Greek and Latin (1646-7) and the Welch cate- 
chism called the principles of the oracle of God (1640). There was 
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a Roundheads Catechism (1643), a Cavaliers Catechisme (1634, 

1646), a Rebells Catechisme (1644),a Souldiers Catechisme; (1644), 

and a Farmers Catechism (1657). The Doctrine of the Bible; 

or Rules of Discipline, Brifly gathered thorow the whole course of 
the Scripture (1658) expounds the books, chapter by chapter; 
while a similar work, The Somme of the Christian Religion 

(1613), appends to the answers long lists of Biblical references. 
Moreover, at the time of its greatest popularity for distinctly 

religious purposes, adaptations of the form occur. A profane 
Catechism, collected out of Mr. Chillingworth’s works (1644) is 
interesting as the work of an enemy who tries to expose Chilling- 
worth’s heresies by making up a set of questions to be answered 
by quotations from his writings. Again we have an outright 
parody in A Conference betweene a Popish Recusant and a Prot- 
estant Maid (1642). The pamphlet opens as follows: 

. What is your Name? 

. Roundhead. 

. Who gave you this Name? 

. My Persecutors and Slanderers in my infamie, wherein I was made 
a wonder to Wise men, a jeering stocke to Fooles, and an inheritor 

_ of the scorne and contempt of all the rabblement of Hell. 

. What did your Persecutors and Slanderers then for you? 

. They did Promise and vow three things in my name; First, that 
they will make me odious to all that be of their fraternity; Secondly, 
that they will worke my ruine and confusion; And thirdly, they 
wish that God would sinke them many miles into Hell, if they doe 
not so doe. 


Since the catechism was so largely devoted to the religious 
education of children, it was to be expected that it would early 
be combined with more secular matter in order to compose a 
complete manual for school use. The Catechisme of Christiane 
Religion, taught in scholes of Bastingius, printed in Edinburgh in 
1591, had the A BC prefixed to it, a combination repeated 
at London in 1636. The practice thus initiated was continued 
until comparatively recent times, both in England and in 
America; for, as Paul Leicester Ford has shown, the New 
England Primer, widely used within the memory of men, and 
still preserved in many homes, regularly contained the cate- 
chism. 

The immense popularity of the catechism may serve as a 
simple and sufficient explanation of the widespread use of 
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question and answer for other purposes. Of these, the most 
obvious was religious instruction. From the catechism itself 
it was only a step to exposition of the Creed, of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, the institution of the Sacrament, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. So far did such practises go that the suprem- 
acy of the sermon was threatened. In 1630 Archbishop Laud 
ordered that throughout England afternoon sermons should be 
turned into catechising. Authorities on the art of preaching, 
like Wilkins and Glanvill, recognized the value of the catechism 
to the minister, and some even regarded catechising as their 
most important activity. Henry More, for example, expresses 
himself in one of his theological works, Of Publick Worship, 
as follows: 

Concerning Preaching, that which is most remarkable is this, 
That whereas there are three chief kinds thereof, namely Catechising, 
Expounding a Chapter, and Preaching usually so called, whereof the 
first is the best, and the last the least considerable of them all, this 
worst and last is the very Idol of some Men, and the other rejected 
as a Thing of little worth. But assuredly they are of the most value 
for the effectual implanting the Gospel of Christ in the Minds of Men, 
and of the two, as I said, Catechising is the better; because it enforces 
the Catechized to take notice of what is taught him, and what is thus 
taught him is not so voluminous but that he can carry it away and 
remember it forever: and and withal the most Useful, as being the very 
Fundamentals comprized in the Christian Creed, or the first and most 
naturall Results from them tending to indispensable Duties of Life; 
and therefcre will alone, if sincerely believed and faithfully practised, 
carry a man to Heaven. 


Glanvill, too, considers the question, whether catechising “is 
better and more useful than so much preaching”; but insists 
that “such comparisons are odious. One duty should not be 
commended to the disparagement of another; each ought to 
have its place.” 

With the catechism thus firmly fixed as the proper method of 
conveying religious instruction, it was natural that the schools, 
which were to so large an extent under the control of the church, 
should extend this catechetical procedure to the teaching of 
more secular subjects. The English and Latin languages, 
which may almost be said to have rivalled one another in the 
schools, each had text books written in question and answer. 
Such training was, moreover, extended beyond mere grammar 
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to the study of orthography, spelling, and reading. Isaac Watts 
got out in 1720 a work of this sort, entitled, The Art of Reading 
and Writing English, while a Rhetoric Epitomiz’d was issued 
as late as 1747. Mathematics was explained in like fashion, 
as, by the middle of the eighteenth century, were also Roman 
history, the constitution of Germany, and Geography. Indeed, 
as was also the case with the dialogue text book, the popularity 
of the catechism text was slow in declining. One Hugo Reed 
published in rapid succession in the years 1837, 1840, and 1841, 
catechisms of Chemistry, of Heat, and of Astronomy; while 
an investigation of the scientific books in America shows an 
even later circulation. 

Beyond the boundaries of the school, the catechism found 
scattering use. In Aristotle’s Family Jewel, or Newest Problems 
in Question and Answer (1705), were included “Directions for 
Midwives, Wet and Dry Nurses, and those that have Children.” 
Surgery, which had been taught occasionally by dialogue, was 
taught by question and answer also. One Edward Taylor 
undertook in 1691 to unfold “in divers considerations and 
demonstrations .... Jacob Behmen’s Theosophick Philoso- 
phy,” giving answers “to the remainder of the 177 Theosophick 
Questions propounded by J. Behmen.” Witchcraft was ex- 
pounded in a tract entitled, The Discovery of Witches; in answer 
to severall Queries, the symptoms enumerated, and the author's 
method of investigation elucidated (1647). In the Somers Tracts 
there were reprinted two treatises concerned respectively with 
money, and with proposals for the relief and employment of 
the poor. In lighter circles the device was turned to the asking 
and answering of riddles, and to the telling of fortunes; while 
the Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, or The Arts of Wooing and 
Complimenting, as they are managed in the Spring garden 
(3d ed. 1685) are furnished with “450 delightful Questions and 
Answers.” 

A modified variety of question and answer sprinkles liberally 
the literature of formal controversy, both religious and political. 
Instead of assisting the process of instruction, the question is 
here made merely a convenient accessory to general exposition. 
It is to the pamphleteer what his “thirdly’”’ and “fourthly” was 
to the sermonizer. One undertakes An Answer to Sixteen 
Queries, Touching the Rise and Observation of Christmas (1654), 
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another An Answer to a Quaker’s Seventeen Heads of Queries 
containing in them seventy seven Questions (1660); another 
presents Sixteene Questions propounded unto Mr. John Cotton 
of Boston in New England, together with his Answers (1644), 
and still a fourth, Seven Questions about the Controversie betweene 
the Church of England and the Separatists and Ana-baptists 
(1645). No simpler method of organizing a controversial 
pamphlet could be imagined, particularly if, as in so many cases, 
the author’s task was merely that of replying categorically to 
a list of questions propounded by an opponent. One pamphlet 
by Prynne asking four uncomfortable questions regarding the 
late archbishop drew four replies in three months, all of which 
undertook to answer his four queries. 

The plan also found its way into periodicals. Of these the 
first was Care’s Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome (June 24, 
1681). But it remained for John Dunton in his Athenian 
Gazette (1691) to put the scheme to interesting and important 
uses. Here it was made the framework of the periodical. 
A board of editors, of which Dunton himself was one, under- 
took to answer all questions which should be sent to their 
journal. The result was the most heterogeneous set of questions, 
and the most astonishing lot of replies ever got together. The 
popularity of the scheme was immediate and tremendous, 
calling forth a short-lived rival publication from the irrepressible 
Tom Brown, entitled The Lacedaemonian Mercury. But while 
Drake, Brown’s biographer, insists that “Abundance of Critical 
Questions are here answered with a great deal of Solidity and 
Judgment, as well as Wit and Humor,” the public in general 
agreed with Dunton in regarding it as an inferior imitation of 
the original. 

In later years the plan reappeared in The British Apollo 
(1708-1711), the Daily Oracle by which Questions are answered 
in every Art, and Science, either Serious, Comical, or Humor- 
ous, both in Prose and Poetry, with other Amusements, By a 
Society of Gentlemen (1715). This is the periodical of which 
a German traveler who visited Cambridge in 1710 says, 
“IT found it more solid and better than the Athenian Oracle, 
which otherwise is of the same kind, and some volumes of which 
I bought printed in London as a collection.” Other imitators 
are All Alive and Merry, or the London Morning Post (1739-40), 
and The Eccho, or Edinburgh Weekly (1730). 
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Even the literary journals published correspondence as today 
and answered numerous questions. Many of these are, however, 
imaginary and devised to satirize some custom or opinion. 

The cause of such fondness for dialogical literature may be 
sought both in training and in tradition. Elementary educa- 
tion, both religious and secular, was full of the spirit of the 
dialogues. Erasmus, Cicero, and Lucian appear in numerous 
curriculums; catechisms and books of colloquies abound. Like 
the liturgy of the church, which accustomed young and old 
to antiphonal compositions, these kindred types emphasized 
the opposition of ideas, and, less definitely, of speakers. 

In the universities, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, disputations were common in all subjects. Despite the 
criticism of such reformers as Vives, the practice, initiated by 
Abelard, retained its hold. The mediaeval student at the end 
of his fourth year was expected to maintain public disputa- 
tions with the Masters of the Schools before the University 
officials, at the successful conclusion of which ordeal the grade 
of a Bachelor was conferred. For three more years he was 
compelled by diligent attention at disputations to qualify him. 
self for the dignity of Master of Arts. In August, 1564, when 
Queen Elizabeth visited St. John’s College, Cambridge, in state, 
she heard public disputations in philosophy, divinity, and other 
subjects. The end of the public disputations at Oxford came 
officially in 1636 when Laud substituted for them formal pub- 
lic examinations. At Cambridge we learn in 1647 of the riot- 
ous banquets which followed each series of disputations, in 1667 
how those prevented by the plague from appearing for the 
ordeal were granted extensions, and so late as 1714 of elaborate 
disputations publicly conducted. The first Harvard commence- 
ment, August 1642, was similarly celebrated, with a long list 
of participants suggesting the roll of the New England Society. 

Obviously no child could be brought up in churches and 
schools on the catechism, study text-books cast in dialogue or 
question and answer, learn from such books as Johnson’s 

Scholar’s Guide from the Accidence to the University (1665) the 

meaning of such words as colloguy and dialogue, practice to 

acquire facility in their composition, and at university enter 
into disputations, without being imbued with a dialogical 
spirit. Of such a spirit the dialogue and its allied forms were thus 
both a cause and an effect. 
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As we examine the larger field of controversial prose we en- 
counter much to support our contention. Everywhere we find 
a style, intimate, personal, spirited, even virulent. 

For a beginning take a representative paragraph from that 
one of the Marprelate tracts known as The Epistle (1588): 
Now, Masters Prelates, I will give you some more counsels; follow it. 
Repent, Clergymen, and especially, Bishops. Preach faith, Bishops, 
and swear no more by it. Give over your lordly callings; reform your 
families, and your children: they are the pattern of looseness. 


Thomas Nash, chief spokesman of the church in the con- 
troversy, writes in as intimate a tone, and with more vivacity. 
First and second personal pronouns abound; he suggests at 
once a letter and an audience. 

The chief controversies of the period of the Commonwealth— 
that between Bishop Hall and Milton (seconding the Smectym- 
nuans), and that between Milton and Salmasius—give evidence 
of the persistence of an oral tone. Milton’s Of Reformation in 
England, composed as a letter, employs 7, me, you and sir 
at frequent intervals. An Apology against a Pamphlet called A 
Modest Confutation of the Animadversions upon the Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus, though less personal than some of his 
writings, is full of detailed refutation. Colasterion: A Reply 
to a Nameless Answer against the Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce is absolutely personal. So, also, are Of Education, 
his notes upon a sermon by Matthew Griffith, and his Defence 
of the People of England 

The effect of controversy upon style is perhaps even more 
apparent in Hall. The Humble Remonstrance, though eloquently 
persuasive, is dignified, restrained, and devoid of personal 
feeling. But the Defence of the Humble Remonstrance, Against 
the frivolous and false exceptions of Smectymnuus abounds in 
the second person and the usual piecemeal rebuttal. By the 
time Hall has come to write A short Answer to the Tedious 
Vindication of Smectymnuus he has thoroughly lost his temper. 
Persuasiveness is forgotten; these are opponents to be answered, 
not doubters to be convinced. As when a man who decides to 
run for political office throws dignity aside and, tacitly con- 
senting to the rules of the game, agrees to bear insulting remarks 
with as good grace as he can while exchanging blow for blow, 
so Hall accepts the tone of his opponents as his own standard. 
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Of a like tendency during the Restoration Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange is an admirable illustration. In no sense a writer for 
future generations, he knew to a nicety the taste of his own 
age. His numerous pamphlets possess but a meretricious value, 
and no one today but a specialist in the period of the Civil 
War could remember anything but his Observator of all that 
he ever wrote. In his own day, however, no controversial 
writer was better known or more talked about. The prominence 
of his official position combined with the timeliness of his sub- 
jects and the vigor of his style to keep him constantly in the 
forefront of discussion. And yet his manner was that of his 
predecessors, and the influence he exerted upon his contem- 
poraries was only instrumental in preserving a little longer an 
established style. 

In the next two or three decades controversial literature 
underwent a gradual change. The slow disappearance of the 
causes of political unrest, coupled with an increased emphasis 
upon the amenities of controversy, strengthened the tendency 
to sink the personal identity, and center attention upon the 
topics discussed. 

In literary criticism the situation is complicated by the long 
established practice of framing criticism in the form of letters. 
Aside from the force of convention the plan had two excuses. 
One was the necessity of addressing as «. patron some nobleman 
or wealthy person. The other was that it provided a plausible 
excuse for a sort of literary activity which seemed rather to 
need justification. Criticism was not for many years a clearly 
recognized field of literature, and even a masterful figure like 
Dryden embodies the most of his significant pronouncements 
in dedicatory prefaces. 

But that the use of the letter is another evidence of the preva- 
lent dialogical spirit is clear from the familiar tone encountered 
everywhere. From Sidney’s Defense of Poesy I quote: 


Is it then the Pastoral Poem which is misliked?—Or is it the lamenting 
Elegiac, which in a kind heart would move rather pity than blame?— 
Is it the bitter but wholesome Iambic—No, perchance it is the Comic 
whom naughty playmakers and Stage-keepers have justly made 
odious. 
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The rhetorical summary suggests the end of an oration: 


Since then Poetry is of all learning most ancient ;—-since it is so uni- 
versal that no learned Nation doth despise it—since both Roman and 
Greek gave divine names untoit... .. 


In the last paragraphs parallel structure is prominent. A Since 
series is followed by a To Believe series, and this by a Thus 
doing series, bringing the essay to an effective, if over-ingenious, 
close. 

Among the immediate contemporaries of Sidney, several 
might be noted whose style is quite as plainly oral. Certayne 
Notes of Instruction by George Gascoigne, was “written at the 
request of Master Edouardo Donati’’ and never lets one forget 
that a pupil is being instructed. After a foreword comparable 
to the opening of Cicero’s De Oratore, we have a series of com- 
pact, numbered instructions, expressed in lucid English, for 
the making of English verse. Both first and second person 
appear in profusion, there is abundance of illustration, and 
altogether the essay is so written as admirably to serve its 
purpose. 

Many examples are also forthcoming in Ascham’s School- 
master. In Book II, after mentioning objectionable incidents 
in the Morte Arthure, he continues: 

This is good stuffe for wise men to laughe at, or honest men to take 
pleasure at. Yet I know when God’s Bible was banished the Court, 
and “Morte Arthure” received into the Prince’s Chamber. 


Irony and indignation here struggle for the mastery, and, even 
in reading the lines, one unconsciously modulates his voice 
as he thinks the speaker woula have done. “I have been,” 
says Ascham at another point, “a looker on in the Cockpit of 
learning these many years.’ “A Bishop now liveth, a good man, 
whose judgment in Religion I better like that his opinion in 
perfitness in other learning, said once unto me:” . . .““Therefore 
thou that shotest at perfection in the Latin tong, think not 
thyselfe wiser than Tullie was.” 

Of Ben Jonson’s works, both the Dedicatory Epistle to 
Volpone and the Discoveries abound in first person and direct 
address. The latter in particular sound often like a short hand 
account of one half of a conversation; if only one will imagine 
the interlocutor as somewhat overawed, and given to expressing 
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his dissent by his countenance rather than orally. One paragraph 
begins: 

Nothing in our Age, I have observ’d, is more preposterous than the 
running Iudgements upon Poetry and Poets; when wee shalle heare those 
things commended and cry’d up for the best writings, which a man 


would scarce vouchsafe to wrap any wholesome drug in; he would 
never light his Tobacco with them. 


Similar examples might be cited from the Defence of Poetry 
(a second reply to Gosson) of Thomas Lodge, but we pass to a 
brief notice of another famous literary quarrel, that between 
Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nash. Following a convention 
which we have shown to be well nigh universal, Nash devotes 
a part of his Reply to Harvey to a detailed answer to points 
made by his opponents. The manner is, however, markedly 
free and original. For example, “The Hexameter Verse I grant 
to be a gentleman of an ancient house,” . . . . “Thy Hexameter 
I do not so deeply commend’’. . . . “As for Flores Poetarum, 
they are flowers that yet I never smelt to”... . “The flowers 
of youre Foure Letters it maybe I have overlooked more 
narrowly” .... “You will never leave your old tricks of draw- 
ing Spenser into every pybald thing you do.” .... “I'll pawn 
my hand to a half penny, I have read more good poets through 
than thou ever hardst of.” 

In a contest of this sort, Harvey is not to be outdone, and in 
his reply characterizes his opponent thus: 


.... Oh, but Agrippa was an urcheon, Copernicus a shrimpe, Cardan 
a puppy, Scaleger a baby, Paracelsus a scab, Erastus a patch, Si- 
gonius a toy, Cuiacius a bable to this Termagant, that fighteth not 
with single words, but with dubble swords... . 


Were it necessary one might refer to the correspondence of 
D’Avenant and Hobbes initiated by the preface to Gondibert, 
to the conversational quality of Shadwell’s preface to The 
Sullen Lovers, to Glanvill’s Essay concerning Preaching, to 
Young’s Conjectures of Original Composition, but enough has 
surely been said to make plain the substantial basis for our 
general assertions. 

It is not, of course, contended that the practice was universal. 
Just as Bacon avoids in his controversial writings the conven- 
tional quotation and answer, or objection and answer, enumerat- 
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ing instead at the first of an argument the points of the op- 
position, and then answering them in order without restatement; 
so, in his critical essays he strikes out for himself by the elimina- 
tion of direct address and personal appeal; and substitutes for 
the easy, diffuse style so common, the meaty brevity for which 
Jonson expressed such admiration. Rymer, who replaced with 
his solid treatises the customary epistolary criticism, also be- 
longs by himself, despite the vigor of his style, the frequency 
of his allusions and quotations, and the unconscious humor of 
his criticisms. Sir William Temple, one of the acknowledged 
stylists of the seventeenth century, writes critical prose which 
no more suggests the presence of a listener than does ordinary 
prose today. But, though scattering instances illustrate the 
inevitable variation among authors, the trend is plain. Its 
oral style is one of the prominent characteristics of the critical 
prose of the period. 

The significance of this fact is best appreciated in the light 
of what has gone before. In the earlier pages, much was made 
of certain concrete forms, the catechism, both religious and 
secular, and the plainly related use of question and answer for 
rhetorical purposes. Religious and political controversy, we 
have seen, utilized with some uniformity the quotation and 
answer, and objection and answer. Here, in a field of literature 
to which none of these special devices was adapted, we find 
the oral quality which underlies all these forms and is itself 
one of the fundamental constituents of the dialogue. In its 
essence the dialogue is more than a contest or exchange; it is 
an oral contest or exchange. The speech must approximate the 
speech of men; the speakers must be differentiated sufficiently 
to give their speech the semblance of reality. Inasmuch as the 
period during which the style of English prose most plainly 
exhibits this quality is also the period of supremacy of the dia- 
logue, a sympathetic relationship is not hard to postulate. 
Mutual influence there must have been. The special forms here 
studied may be regarded as the contribution of the dialogue, 
just as the dialogue itself found, sustaining favor in a public 
tendency toward oral expression. 

BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
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V. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN THE PRUSSIAN 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


HE outstanding history of the Prussian Academy of 

Sciences has been written by Adolf Harnack in his Geschichte 
der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, a monumental work which supersedes the earlier French 
account of Christian Bartholméss? in every respect. But 
naturally Harnack, in his voluminous treatise, does not offer 
a connected narrative of the fortunes of the German language 
in the Academy throughout the two centuries of the existence 
of that body. This phase is dealt with continuously and brought 
nearer to date in an article by Gustav Roethe.* Roethe, how- 
ever, is interested chiefly in the modern Deutsche Kommission 
and considers the entire question from the point of view of this 
interest. The present paper aims to direct attention once more 
to the subject as a whole, in the belief that it constitutes in a 
sense a chapter in the history of the German language. 

The Academy, or “Societit der Wissenschaften,” as it was 
originally called, was founded on July 11, 1700 by the Elector 
Frederick III. But it is necessary, in studying the genesis of 
the Academy, to go back to the late seventeenth century, when 
interest in the mother tongue was first gaining momentum in 
Germany, thanks to the efforts of such men as Schottel, Leib- 
nitz and Thomasius and the learned academies of the time.‘ 

1 Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1900. 3 vols. in 4. Cf. also the shorter account 
of Wilhelm Dilthey, Die Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, ihre Vergangen- 
heit und ihre gegenwartigen Aufgaben (Deutsche Rundschau, CIII, 416ff., 
and CIV, 81 ff.). 

Histoire philosophique de l’ Académie de Prusse, depuis Leibnits jusqu’d 
Schelling, particuliérement sous Frédéric le Grand. Paris, 1850-1851. 2 vols. 

3 Gustav Roethe, Die Deutsche Kommission wer Kiniglich Preussischen A ka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, ihre Vorgeschichte,ihre Arbeiten und Ziele (Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur, hrsg. 
von Johannes Ilberg, 31. Band, 16. Jahrg., 1913, pp. 37-74). 

‘ The statement made by Ludwig Keller, Comenius und die Akademien der 
Naturphilosophen des 17. Jahrhunderts (Vortrige und Aufsitze der Comenius- 
Gesellschaft, III, 1), Berlin, 1895, p. 15, to the effect that these academies used 
the promotion of the German language only as a blind to conceal their rea! 
esoteric, political objects from their enemies has not been proved. 
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As early as 1641 Schottel had published the first edition of 
the Teutsche Sprachkunst and in 1663 there appeared his Aus- 
fiihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haubtsprache, a work which 
shows a genuine affection for the German language and blazed 
the trail for future philological studies. Six years later, in 1669, 
Leibnitz wrote the second draft of his Bedencken von Aufrichtung 
einer Academie oder Societit in Teutschland, zu Aufnehmen der 
Ktinste und Wissenschafften. But the Bedencken does not hold 
a direct brief for the German language; it argues only indirectly 
in its favor by urging the creation of a German academy of arts 
and sciences. Not until 1676, in his Latin Comsultatio de naturae 
cognitione ad vitae usus promovenda instituendaque in eam rem 
Societate Germanica, quae scientias artesque maxime utiles vitae 
nostra lingua describat patriaeque honorem vindicet,’ does Leib- 
nitz expressly combine the twe propositions, that a German 
academy should be established, and that its language of com- 
munication ought to be German: 


Et vero malim pleraque ista Germanica scribi lingua, quemadmodum 
in communi usu versantur: nam latine pleraque non satis aut commode 
aut proprie reddentur, cum vocabulis veterum et multo magis phrasibus 
eorum aptis destituamur, et nihil causae sit, cur non eundem linguae 
nostrae honorem asseramus, quem alii suae.’ 


Two pages later he develops the same thought further: 


Germanico autem sermone omnia scribenda sunt, tum ut ostendamus 
exteris, posse et a nobis scribi, quae se non intelligere ipsi doleant, 
tum ut nostratium studiis velificemur. Negandum enim non 
est, mire apud exteros acui ingenia excitarique curiositatem, dum 
foeminae etiam et pueri et homines, quos a scholis frequentandis vitae 
ratio aut juventutis infelicitas exclusit, nihilominus aditum sibi ad 
omnes artes scientiasque cognoscendas apertum vident. Dum interea 
nostri homines etiam discendi avidi in rerum cognitionem non nisi 
post herculeos superatarum linguarum labores admittuntur, quibus 
saepe animi acies obtunditur.® 


5 The work appears in Ha. ..ck, op. cit., II, 19 ff. It contains this passage: 
“Und wird mir kein Teutscher fruchtbringender verdencken, dass ich deutsche, 
lateinische und andere barbarische oder zierliche Wirther ohne Wahl, wie sie 
sich zuerst offeriret, jure primogeniturae gebraucht und gnug gehabt, ver- 
standen zu werden.” 

6 Harnack, of. cit., II, 26 ff. 


7 Ibid., p. 29. 
8 Ibid., p. 31. 
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Indeed, under the influence of Schottel, Leibnitz often showed 
a leaning toward his mother tongue, which appears most clearly 
in his two principal treatises on that language, the Ermahnung 
an die Teutsche, ihren Verstand und Sprache besser zu tiben 
samt beigejiigten Vorschlag einer Teutschgesinten Gesellschaft® and 
the Unvorgreiffliche Gedancken betreffend die Austibung und 
Verbesserung der Teutschen Sprache.'° 

The Ermahnung opposes the Latinist party and presents a 
convincing, clever argument, in line with the thought that 
dominates all of Schottel’s linguistic work. It champions the 
development of the mother tongue in every field, practical as 
well as theoretical, so that it may become clear, euphonious, 
graceful and able to deal adequately with all subjects, including 
the scientific branches, which the Sprachgesellschaften neglected. 
While admitting the existence of but few good books in German,"' 
and berating the arrogance of German scholars who write only 
in Latin for a small, exclusive audience of colleagues,'* Leibnitz 
is convinced that the Holy Scriptures, for example, could not 
be rendered better in any language than they have been in 
German." Toward the end of the treatise the author sums up 


his final conclusions as follows: 


Es solten einige wohlmeinende Personen zusammentreten und unter 
héherem Schuz eine Teutschgesinte Gesellschafit stifften; deren Ab- 
sehen auf alle dasjenige gerichtet seyn solle, so den teutschen Ruhm 
erhalten oder auch wieder aufrichten kénnen, und solches zwar in 
denen Dingen, so Verstanc, Gelehrsamkeit und Beredsamkeit einiger 


® The Ermahnung has been published from the manuscript in the then royal 
library of Hanover by C. L. Grotefend, Hannover, 1846, and was republished 
in Weimar Jakrbuch, 111, 88-110(1855). For its probable date, 1679 or 1680, 
see Schmarsow, Quellen und Forschungen, XXIII, 15-16. The most recent 
edition is that of W. Schmied-Kowarzik: Leibniz, Deutsche Schriften, vol. |, 
Leipzig, 1916. 

10 It has been published in more recent times by Schmarsow, loc cit., Strass- 
burg, 1877. Its original title, which serves to disclose its original purpose, later 
considerably broadened, was Unvorgreiffliche Gedanken betreffend die aufrichtung 
eines Teutschgesinnten Ordens. Schmarsow dates it a few years later than the 
Ermahnung, not as late as 1697, as was previously done. It had first been 
published in 1717 by Leibnitz’s assistant Eccard. See also Schmied-Kowarzik, 
loc.cit. Tes 

4 Grotefend ed., p. 10. 

12 Op. cit., pp.412-13. 

3 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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massen betreffen kénnen; und dieweil solches alles vornehmlich in der 
Sprache erscheinet, als welche ist eine Dolmetscherin des Gemiiths 
und eine Behalterin der Wissenschaft, so wiirde unter andern auch 
dahin zu trachten seyn, wie allerhand nachdriickliche, niizliche auch 
annehmliche Kernschrifften in teutscher Sprache verfertiget werden 
méchten, damit der Lauff der Barbarey gehimmet, und die in den Tag 
hinein schreiben beschihmet werden mégen.“ 


The argument of the Unvorgreiffliche Gedancken is in general 
similar to that of the earlier work. German literature, Leibnitz 
declares, is rather backward in its treatment of abstract sub- 
jects,"® and its vocabulary seems like a veritable hodge-podge 
(p. 51). The complete abandonment of the language, however, 
would be nothing short of a calamity, because the adoption of a 
foreign tongue might bring with it foreign domination and 
would be followed by more than a century of linguistic con- 
fusion (p. 52). Germans, he argues, have learned much from 
foreigners, but especially France and the French language have 
been excessively idolized by them (pp. 53-54). From these 
premises, Leibnitz proceeds to lay down his philological prin- 
ciples and method of procedure in lexicography and etymology 
for the purpose of purifying and stabilizing his native tongue. 
He proposes three great fundamental works, first a Sprach- 
brauch, then a Sprachschatz and last a Sprachquell (pp. 55-57). 
These volumes should profit by the experience of such bodies 
as the Italian and French academies and should not ignore the 
lessons to be derived from comparative philology (pp. 57 ff.). 
The last five paragraphs (115-119) in the original version, in 
which Leibnitz urged, much as he had done at the conclusion 
of the Ermahnung, the creation of a German society or order 
for the purpose of carrying out his theories, are omitted from 
the second redaction. 

The influence and authority of Leibnitz with the Elector 
Frederick III and his wife Sophie Charlotte were ultimately 
great enough to move the Elector, in 1700, to found the Societit 
with Leibnitz as its first president. In a letter dated Berlin, 
March 23, 1700, Hofprediger Daniel Ernst Jablonski announced 
to Leibnitz that the Elector had approved the project for a 

4 Op. cit., p. 19. 

% Schmarsow ed., p. 47. Subsequent page references in this paragraph refer 
to the same edition. 
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Societat and that he will found and protect it with the proviso: 
“dass man auch auf die Cultur der Teutschen Sprache bey 
dieser Fundation gedencken méchte.” In his reply, Leibnitz 
writes: “Es wird nur zu denken sein, wie die teutsche Sprach- 
kunst mit den iibrigen Wissenschaften zu verbinden sein 
wird.”"? Two weeks later, on April 6, Jablonski reported to 
Leibnitz that certain edicts pertaining to the Societit had been 
returned to their author by Wedel, the maitre des requétes, 
“weil zu viel lateinische und frantzésische Termini darinnen 
gefunden worden... . damit der Stylus gemiiss der teutsch- 
liebenden Intention des gnidigsten Fundatoris eingerichtet 
werde.”!8 

The Stiftungsurkunde of the Societat, signed by Frederick III, 
contains the following passage: 


Solchem nach soll bey dieser Societet unter anderen niitzlichen Studien, 
was zu erhaltung der Teiitschen Sprache in ihrer anstindigen reinig- 
keit, auch zur ehre und zierde der T. N. gereichet, absonderlich mit 
besorget werden, also dass es eine Teiitsch gesinnte Societet der Scien- 
tien seyn.... solle.’® 


To this document was added a General-Instruction for the mem- 
bers: 


Damit auch die uralte teutsche Hauptsprache in ihrer natiirlichen, 
anstindigen Reinigkeit und Selbststand erhalten werde, und nicht 
endlich ein ungereimtes Mischmasch und Undeutlichkeit daraus ent- 
stehe, so wollen Wir die vormalige fast in Abgang und Vergess ge- 
kommene Vorsorge durch mehrgedachte Unsere Societait und andere 
dienliche Anstalten erneuern lassen.”° 


The Instruction speaks also of avoiding “fremde unanstindige 
Worte und iibel entlehnte Reden” and of preserving “gute 
teutsche Redarten.” Furthermore it proposes a dictionary such 
as was begun by the Grimm brothers about a century and a 
half later. A comparison of these various plans with the 
proposals offered by Leibnitz especially in the Ermahnung and 
the Unvorgreiffliche Gedancken makes clear the profound in- 
fluence exerted upon Frederick III by these two treatises, 
which were probably broached to the Elector on more than one 

%6 Harnack, op. cit., II, 71. 

17 Tbid., II, 79. 19 Thid., I, 94. 

18 Thid., II, 83-84. 20 Tbid., I. 98. 
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occasion,” and indicates that by virtue of his writings Leibnitz 
became the real moving spirit in the establishment of the 
Societit. The traditional treatment accorded to the Ermahnung 
and the Unvorgreiffliche Gedancken by the literary historians, 
as utterances that were devoid of any immediate success or 
influence because of their posthumous publication, is at least 
partly discredited by these considerations. On the other hand, 
it should be borne in mind that Leibnitz in urging the establish- 
ment of a German academy was by no means principally 
interested in philology. 

There were others, too, who had different plans for the cultiva- 
tion of the German tongue and the dissemination of knowledge. 
Important among these is Professor Christian Gottlieb Grau, 
who in 1695 wrote a work advocating the establishment of a 
popular German academy. Its proposed object was to offer 
instruction in German to the younger generation, somewhat on 
the order of modern university extension courses.” Leibnitz 
evinced an interest in the plan, and induced the author to 
submit a short report on its principal features. Thereupon 
Leibnitz himself drafted a memorandum on the project for 
the Elector, but nothing came of it, as apparently it was con- 
sidered too immature. 

The labors and achievements of the Societit in philology 
during the earliest years of its existence are described in a me- 


1 In a letter to Jablonski of August 30, 1700, Leibnitz mentions a memo- 
tandum he wrote for the Elector on the German language. It was probably 
based upon the Unvorgreiffliche Gedancken. For the letter see Harnack, op. cit., 
II, 123-124. 

2% The full title of Grau’s work was: “Die unmassgeblich-neu-angegebene 
hoch-teutsche Grund- und hoche Landes-Unterrichtung, darinnen durch eine 
neue Lehr-Art dargethan wird, wie nicht allein die allgemeine angehende 
Landes-Jugend von dem 4ten Jahr an bis zu Ausgang des 12ten in allerley ver- 
niinftigen Griinden der Kiinste und Wissenschaften, auch wahrer christlicher 
Furcht Gottes, sondern auch die ferner aufwachsende bis zu Ausgang des 20ten 
Jahrs, neben dem Lauff anderer lateinischen Classen und hochen Schulen zu 
der 4 Haupt-Sprachen und hohen Haupt-Wissenschafiten reicher und genug- 
samer Erkintniss, in der regierenden Fiirsten-Sprache so anzufiihren seyn, 
dass dem gantzen Lande ungewoéhnlich viele und grosse Seelen- und Leibes- 
Nutzen mit wenigern Lern- und Lebens-Kosten gliicklich und gesegnet kénnen 
zugewendet werden, zu hoher Erwegung und gniidigster Beférderung an das 
teutsche Licht gelegt von Christian Gottlieb Grau, der Welt-Weisheit Profes- 
sore und des géttl. Wortes Predigern,” Herborn 1695. 
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morandum written by Leibnitz for the King early in 1702, 
prior to the departure of the former from Berlin, in which it is 
stated: 

Man hat in dem Alterthum der teutschen Sprache nicht wenig ent- 
decket, das Celtische mit dem Teutschen zusammen gehalten, alte 
teutsche Manuscripta niitzlich angewendet, auch Monumenta der 
teutschen Historia ans Licht bracht und hoffet, dermaleins zu einem 
rechtschaffenen teutschen Worter-Schatz gelangen zu kénnen.* 


Genuine interest in the German language was shown by one 
early member of the Societit in particular, namely Johann 
Leonhard Frisch, among other things a fair lexicographer and 
student of the German dialects. He published a total of sixteen 
contributions in the Miscellanea Berolinensia ad incrementum 
scientiarum, ex scriptis Societati Regiae Scientiarum exhibitis 
edita, Berolini, 1710-1743 (7 vols.), the official collection of 
Societit publications. His earliest paper, of 1710, bears the 
title: Origo quorundam vocabulorum Germanicorum et cum aliis 
linguis affinitas.** It may safely be said that of the first members 
of the Societiit Frisch more than anyone else endeavored to 
give that body the stamp of a teutschgesinnte Societdt, in ac- 
cordance with the Elector’s purpose as expressed in the Urkunde. 

In 1711, when the regular sectional meetings of the Societit 
began, under the statutes of 1710, which provided among other 
things for a class whose purpose was to be the development of 
the German language and the study of German ecclesiastical 
and political history, it was decided to proceed at once with 
the compilation of a complete German dictionary. But as 
early as February 7, 1711, the secretary of the Societait, Johann 
Theodor Jablonski, the brother of the Hofprediger, reported 
to Leibnitz: 
Kiinftigen Donnerstag wird die teutsche Zunft zusammenkommen, 
und da insonderheit auf K. Befehl iiber die Verfertigung eines “voll- 
stindigen,” wie der Kénig sich ausdriicket, Wérterbuchs zu rath- 
schlagen sein, wozu aber, die hie gar wenige Glieder, die etwas beitragen 
kénnten, vorhanden, und auch auswartig, wie Herr Neukirch davor 
halt, nicht viele durften gefunden werden.* 

Harnack, op. cit., II, 148. 

™ The Origo is published in the Miscellanea, I, 60-83. It contains many 
inaccuracies. 

% Harnack, “Berichte des Secretars der brandenburgischen Societit der 
Wissenschaften J. Th. Jablonski an den Prisidenten G. W. Leibniz (1700- 
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So it was decided for the time being to translate the Germania 
of Tacitus into German. However, this project, too, suffered 
long delay and was finally abandoned. 

Nevertheless, under the direction of Hofprediger Jablonski, 
the Societait continued to carry on studies in German orthog- 
raphy. In spite of warnings on the part of Leibnitz, who knew 
that the Jablonskis, being of non-German origin, were not 
competent in this field, some material on this subject was actu- 
ally published in manuscript form and sent to a number of 
scholars.” 

In the Akademisches Archiv (Wissenschaftliche Verhandlungen 
und Aufsitze, 1699-1737) appear several papers on the project 
of a German dictionary, most of them written by Daniel 
Jablonski. In one of these papers, dated 1711, he speaks of: 
“Die Ausarbeitung eines dreifachen Lexici oder teutschen Wort- 
buchs, nemlich Etymologici, Technici und Usualis, als wodurch 
die Sprache aus ihrem Grund herfiirgesuchet, derselben Reich- 
tum entdecket, die Grundrichtigkeit erforschet, verbessert und 
bevestiget, und ein bestindig bleibender Sprachschaz zusam- 
mengetragen werden kénnte.”?? According to Jablonski’s 
plan the dictionary was to contain all pure German words, as 
well as those of foreign provenience, together with the indica- 
tion of their origin, also derivatives and archaic, dialectal and 
technical words, so far as they might not be too specialized. 
The technical words were to comprise a separate Kunstwirter- . 
lexicon. Poetic and vulgar expressions were to receive attention 
too. Jablonski thus outlines his plan: 


Die Ausleg- und Erklarung der Wérter, soll nicht durch fremde, etwa 
die latein- oder franzésische Sprache, sondern mit andern teutschen 
gleichdeutigen Worten oder verstindlichen Redarten, und Um- 
schreibungen geschehen, damit der Gebrauch des Buchs allgemeiner, 
und auch denen, so keiner andern Sprache kundig, diensam gemacht 
werde. Es wire dann dass man lieber dem Exempel des italianischen 
Dictionarii della Crusca folgen ‘wollte, welches neben die eigene auch 
die lateinische Auslegung sezet.** 


1715) nebst einigen Antworten von Leibniz,” Abhandlungen der kinigl. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1897, No. 124. 

% See Harnack, “Berichte des Secretars,” Nos. 156, 157, 159. 

27 Harnack, Geschichte, II, 223. 

%8 Tbid., II, 224. 
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During the absence of Leibnitz from Berlin Frisch kept him 
informed by letter as to what was going on in the Societit. 
With regard to the Germanistic work of the Jablonskis, in 
particular the translation of Tacitus’ Germania which was 
engaging Secretary Johann Jablonski, Frisch wrote: “Es 
moquieren sich viel dariiber und sagen, man spiire den Pol- 
lacken gleich im ersten Periodo.”*® Leibnitz agreed with his 
correspondent.*® Again when Frisch wrote of the same trans- 
lation that it contains: “so grosse Fehler wider den Genium 
unserer und der lateinischen Sprache...., dass es eine 
Schande wire, wenn sie unter der Societit Namen publicirt 
wiirde” (Berichte, No. 33), Leibnitz was in full accord with him. 

The Societit as such finally dropped the plan of translating 
the Germania, as well as the dictionary project. But in 1741 
there appeared in Berlin the Teutschlateinisches Wérterbuch 
of Frisch, a work not supported by the Societit but which later 
won even the praise of the Grimms. A few years earlier, in 
1737, Johann Georg Wachter, a member of the Societit from 
1720 to 1722, and the author of an interesting study De Lingua 
Codicis Argentei, had published his Glossarium Germanicum 
continens Origines-et Antiquitates totius linguae Germanicae. 

In passing, it is worth noting the fact that all the official 
publications of the Societit as they appear in the Miscellanea 
are in Latin. A motion made by Frisch in the session of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1734, to the effect that a part of these papers be 
published in German was unanimously carried but not ex- 
ecuted.*! 

When Frederick the Great ascended the throne, he effected 
a thorough reorganization of the Societit, which during the 
reign of Frederick William I had become rather disrupted and 
somnolent. His cabinet secretary, C. E. Jordan, kept him 
informed as to new developments in French literature; Christoph 


2 Ibid., I, 205. This letter of 1711 is undated. The word “Pollacken” 
is misleading, for the Jablonski family came originally from Bohemia. But 
the father of Daniel and Johann migrated at an early age to Polish Lissa, where 
the two boys, whose maternal grandfather was Amos Comenius, lived for some 
years. See A. D. B., XIII, 523 ff. 

3° Harnack, “Berichte des Secretars,” No. 32. Cf. also J. L. Fischer, Frisch's 
Briefwechsel mit G. W. Leibnitz, Berlin, 1896 (reprint from vol. 2 of Archiv der 
Brandenburgia), p. 41. 

® Harnack, Geschichte, I, 238. 
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Ludwig Stille (ob. 1752), a colonel in the army and later curator 
of the Academy, did everything in his power to arouse the 
King’s interest in German literature as it existed at that time, 
and to imbue him with a sense of his duty toward it. Stille 
had little sympathy with French literature because of its 
artificiality and tried to urge this fact upon Frederick. How- 
ever, he met with but small success in impressing the King 
and the Academy after Maupertuis had become president of 
that body, and so he restricted his efforts to combating the 
influence of Voltaire. In Frederick’s Eloge of Stille*® the King 
praises him profusely but passes silently over his patriotic 
endeavors in the interest of the German language. 

In December, 1743, a plan for reorganizing the Societit was 
evolved by von Jariges and Bielfeld, especially the former. 
In this plan the German language and German history are 
still named as subjects of special importance, but an unsigned 
report on the plan, found in the Akademisches Archiv, remarks 
with reference to the statement that the King desires German 
history and the German language to be cultivated: “wie weit 
aber Sr. Maj. Gedanken hiervon entfernt sein, kann Wenigen 
unbekannt bleiben.”* 

The Statuta der Kéniglichen Academie der Wissenschaften 
de dato 24. Januar 1744, uniting the Academy with the Société 
littéraire de Berlin, are in German, although Formey in his 
Histoire de l’ Académie (1752) prints also a French version.* 
According to the Statrta the Academy is to exclude from its 
program revealed theology, civil jurisprudence, pure poetry 
and eloquence, but shall include “das iibrige gantze Wissen- 
schafts- und Kunstwesen, imgleichen .. . . die alte und neue 
Historie, sonderlich von Unseren Landen und dem Deutschen 
Reiche, nicht weniger....die Erhaltung der deutschen 
Sprache in ihrer anstindigen Reinigkeit” (pp. 263-264). The 


® For Stille see A. D. B., XXXVI, 240 ff. Koser, Friedrich der Grosse als 
Kronprinz, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 130, writes very favorably about him. See also 
Koser, Kénig Friedrich der Grosse, Stuttgart, 1893, I, passim. 

% Formey, Histoire de l’Académic royale des sciences et des belles lettres de 
Berlin; avec les mémoires pour la méme année, tires des registres de cette académie, 
1752, p. 152 ff. 

* Harnack, Geschichte, I, 275. 

% Tbid., I, 279. 

* For the original German text cf. Harnack, op. cit., II, 263-268. 
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official title of the institution is given as Kénigliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. But in 1746 the statutes were revised by 
the president Maupertuis and the title of the Academy became 
Académie royale des sciences et belles-lettres. 

It is apparent, then, that Frederick the Great did not wholly 
abandon the purpose set forth by the original founders of the 
old Societit when they made express provision for the fostering 
of the German language. But this part of the work Frederick 
entrusted to a single academician and made it distinctly 
subordinate, of much less importance than it had been under 
Leibnitz. In 1745 the King issued an order that all printed 
publications of the Academy must appear in French.*? German 
and Latin could be used only as auxiliary languages in texts 
published alongside the official French version. In practice, 
however, such a bilingual system was never used in the academic 
publications. As for the oral mémoires, on the other hand, they 
could be presented in French, German or Latin. But whoever 
knew any French at all used it, if for no other reason, in deference 
to Frederick’s new academic president, the Frenchman Mau- 
pertuis, who was entirely ignorant of German. Consequently 
it was not uncommon for reports to be presented before the 
Academy by non-French members in the most _ atrocious 
French.*® Frenchmen were very early represented in the 


#7 [bid., 1, 294-295. The order itself is not preserved, but the letter of the 
curators of July 19 referring thereto is found in the Akademisches Archiv. 
This order did not of course affect the essays submitted by contestants in the 
annual prize competitions. They could be written in French, German or Latin. 

88 See Prémontval’s partly satirical Préservatif contre la corruption de la 
langue francaise en Allemagne, Berlin, 2 vols., 1759-1764, mentioned in Harnack, 
op. cit., I, 312. Cf. also Formey’s anonymous Souvenirs d’un citoyen, 1% tome, 
1789, p. 165. Maupertuis, the president of the Academy, and Formey, the 
avowed disparager of Leibnitz, both championed the use of French in the 
Academy. See Harnack, loc. cit. French of his day, says Formey in the preface 
to the academic Mémoires of 1745, is almost in the same position as Greek was 
in the days of Cicero. Maupertuis, in his discourse Des devoirs de l’ Académie, 
printed in Formey’s Histoire de l’ Académie royale, 1752, p. 144 f., speaks in 
the same vein, mentioning the perfection of the French language, its facility 
of expression, French progress in the arts and sciences, and the great number of 
excellent books in French. Still he feels constrained to defend French against 
the charge of oversubtlety and of possessing too much bel esprit. His strongest 
argument in favor of the use of French in the Academy, however, is the state- 
ment that the King has willed it so. 
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Academy.** In the latter part of the reign of Frederick the 
Great they became predominant.*° 

The almost complete victory of French in the Prussian Acad- 
emy at this time would probably not have been won some thirty 
years later. Yet there is both truth and fairness in Harnack’s 
opinion that for the age under consideration there were distinct 
advantages in French, especially in Berlin, a city of Huguenots. 
Above all, it facilitated communication with the outside world— 
an important requisite in a cosmopolitan era such as the reign 
of Frederick the Great. No other German academy adopted 
French, however. In Munich the language was German, 
in Gottingen, Latin. 

In 1748 Maupertuis, realizing that the language restriction 
was sometimes irksome to members, wrote a letter to the King 
under date of July 22, requesting permission to publish some 
of the Academy articles in Latin. Certain Latin mémoires, 
especially those in the field of chemistry, says Maupertuis, 
can be translated into French only very unsatisfactorily, either 
because French lacks terms equivalent to those used by the 
German chemists, or because such terms are not known to the 
translators. Other mémoires, again, he continues, possess a 
merit of style in the original Latin which disappears in a trans- 
lation. “Les uns et les autres de ces auteurs,” concludes Mau- 
pertuis, “se plaignent des traductions, et peut-étre méme le 
public s’en plaindra-t-il aussi.” (p. 338). But apparently the 
request was refused or was never acted upon. 

Frederick the Great and his French adviser d’Alembert had 
but little regard for German literature. D’Alembert, in most 
respects a fair-minded man, displayed ignorance and harsh- 
ness in his comments on conditions in Germany. His influence 
with the King, together with Frederick’s own prejudice against 
the German language“ and against those of his countrymen 

%9 Harnack, op. cit., I, 237. 

Thid., 362. 

Thid., 306-307. 

* The letter appears in CEuores de Frédéric le Grand, XVII (tome II of the 
Correspondance), Berlin, 1851, pp. 337-338. 

* An interesting commentary upon Frederick’s attitude toward German is 
furnished by the following incident reported by Dieudonné Thiébault, a member 
of the Berlin Academy at this time. Thiébault came to Berlin early in 1765 
to assume his duties as French grammarian at the Berlin military school. In 
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who insisted upon its use, help to explain why during the latter 
part of Frederick’s reign not a single prominent German 
was elected to membership in the Academy.“ Thus Herder, 
for example, was not a member of Frederick’s Academy, 
although that body honored him three times (1771, 1775 and 
1780) with prizes for German essays submitted in the annual 
Academy competition. The paper of 1771 was his Ueber den 
Ursprung der Sprache. Siissmilch, a member since 1745 and 
one of the few Germans of any standing admitted to the 
Academy, did not feel at home in the French atmosphere that 
prevailed during the sessions. He contributed only a few papers 
to the Mémoires, probably because he disliked the compulsion 
of having to publish them in French. But he delivered a con- 
siderable number of lectures in German before the Academy. 
Notable among these are two discourses given in 1756 and 
entitled Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache.“ 

The reaction of patriotic Germans toward the language re- 
strictions imposed upon the Academy by Frederick the Great 
was decidedly unfavorable. Gottsched censured the Academy 
severely in his Journal for choosing French. Klopstock and 
Lessing were no less outspoken in their disapproval of Frederick’s 
predilection for a foreign tongue.“ Biisching*’ speaks unfavor- 
ably of Maupertuis (p. 122), regrets the evil influence of French- 
men upon the King (pp. 49 and 204), and calls attention to his 
unfair attitude toward German (p. 56). Goethe also planned 
to launch an attack against the Academy, as will be seen later. 


his first interview with Frederick the conversation turned to the subject of 
languages. Frederick inquired: “Ainsi, monsieur, vous ne savez pas l’allemand?” 
Thiébault replied: “Non, Sire, mais je l’aurai bientét appris, par le plan que 
je me suis tracé 4 ce sujet.” Whereupon the King, fearing that a knowledge of 
German might contaminate the French grammarian’s French, answered: “Au 
contraire, monsieur, je vous engage trés-fort 4 ne jamais l’apprendre. C’est 
un bonheur que vous ne le sachiez pas.” See Thiébault’s Souvenirs de vingt ans 
de séjour @ Berlin, 2 vols., Paris, 1860 (published in Barriére’s Bibliothéque des 
mémoirs relatifs @ V histoire de France pendant le 18° siécle, vols. 23-24), I, 25. 
A German translation of Thiébault’s Souvenirs appeared in Stuttgart in 1901. 

“ Cf. Harnack, Geschichte, I, 362. 

Ibid., I, 459-460. 

Cf. Koser, Kénig Friedrich der Grosse, 1, 513. 

“7 Charakter Friedrichs des zweyten Kinigs von Preussen, beschrieben von Anton 
Friederich Biisching, 2nd ed., Karlsruhe, 1789. 
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Prior to 1768 the German language still prevailed at least 
in the Acten of the Academy. But in that year French super- 
seded German even here, and maintained its position until 
1790. It was in vain that such men as Siissmilch, the German, 
and Sulzer, the representative of the German Swiss group, 
struggled against the powerful French current. The prize 
contest of 1784 on the reasons for the universality of the French 
language is characteristic of the trend of that time. With regard 
to subject-matter, on the other hand, the Academy pursued a 
much broader policy. In philosophy, for instance, all the im- 
portant movements of the time, Scotch, English and German, 
as well as French, were discussed and studied. 

During the last decade of his life Frederick the Great altered 
somewhat his attitude toward German. The utter apathy 
which he had manifested up to this time was replaced by a 
lively, though still decidedly unfavorable, interest in the German 
language and literature. This change of feeling first became 
apparent in his well known letter of July 24, 1775, to Voltaire.** 
The German language, says Frederick, is too verbose and the 
higher circles shun it in favor of French. It has too many 
dialects and lacks taste as well as.discernment. Its best works, 
he continues, are in the field of public law. He maintains that 
since Leibnitz no philosophy has been produced in the German 
tongue and that the German drama occupies a notoriously 
inferior position. Yet in spite of all these deficiencies the future 
of German seems to him bright and promising: 


Le godt des lettres commence 4 se répandre [i. e., in Germany}; il 
faut attendre que la nature fasse naitre de vrais génies, comme sous 
les ministéres des Richelieu et des Mazarin. Le sol qui a produit un 
Leibnitz en peut produire d’autres. Je ne verrai pas ces beaux jours 
de ma patrie, mais j’en prévois la possibilité (p. 337). 


In 1780 Frederick surprised his subjects and the world with 
his De la littérature allemande.® In this work, it is true, the 


48 QEuvres de Frédéric le Grand, XXIII (tome VIII of the Correspondance), 
Berlin, 1853, pp. 335-338. For a discussion of the whole subject of Frederick’s 
attitude toward German literature see A. E. Berger, Friedrich der Grosse und 
die deutsche Litteratur, Bonn, 1890. 

* The title page of the first edition reads: De la littérature allemande; des 
défauts qu’on peut lui reprocher ; quelles en sont les causes; et par quels moyens 
on peut les corriger. A Berlin, chez G. J. Decker, imprimeur du roi, 1780. 
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author reiterates his unfavorable comment upon his native 
tongue and its literature. But he is inspired to prophetic 
utterance (Geiger, p. 37): 


Voila, Monsieur, les différentes entraves qui nous ont empéchés d’aller 
aussi vite que nos voisins; toutefois ceux qui viennent les derniers, sur- 
passent quelquefois leur prédécesseurs: cela pourra nous arriver plus 
promptement qu’on ne le croit; si les Souverains prennent du gott 
pour les Lettres; s’ils encouragent ceux qui s’y appliquent, en louant 
et récompensant ceux qui ont le mieux réussi; que nous ayons des 
Médicis, et nous verrons éclore des génies. Des Augustes feront des 
Virgiles. Nous aurons nos auteurs classiques; chacun, pour en profiter, 
voudra les lire; nos voisins apprendront I’allemand, les cours le parle- 
ront avec délice; et il pourra arriver que notre langue polie et per- 
fectionnée s’étende en faveur de nos bons Ecrivains d’un bout de l’Eu- 
rope a4 l’autre. Ces beaux jours de notre Littérature ne sont pas encore 
venus; mais ils s’approchent. Je vous les annonce, ils vont paroitre; 
je ne les verrai pas, mon 4ge m’en interdit l’espérance. Je suis comme 
Moise; je vois de loin la Terre promise, mais je n’y entrerai pas. Passez 
moi cette comparaison. Je laisse Moise pour ce qu’il est, et ne veux 
point du tout me mettre en paralléle avec lui; et pour les beaux jours 
de la Littérature, que nous attendons, ils valent mieux que les rochers 
pelés et arides de la stérile Idumée. 


Frederick mentions also the subject of lexicography (Geiger, 
p. 36): “Vous savez qu’il n’y a pas longtemps qu’a paru le 
premier Dictionnaire de la langue Allemande qu’on ait connu: 
Je rougis de ce qu’un ouvrage aussi utile ne m’ait pas devancé 
d’un siécle.”5° 

The De la littérature allemande, which Frederick himself im- 
mediately had translated into German by C. W. von Dohm,"*! 


A modern edition is provided by L. Geiger in Seuffert’s Deutsche Litteratur- 
denkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, Vol. XVI, 1883. Cf. also Suphan, 
Friedrichs des Grossen Schrift iiber die deutsche Litteratur, Berlin, 1888. 

5° But Josua Maaler’s dictionary, Die Tetitsch spraach, called by Jakob 
Grimm (Wb. I, xxi) “das erste wahrhafte deutsche Wérterbuch,” appeared as 
early as 1561. 

5t Ueber die deutsche Litteratur, die Mangel, die man ihr vorwerfen kann, die 
Ursachen derselben und die Mittel, sie zu verbessern. Aus dem franzisischen 
iibersetat. Berlin, gedruckt bei G. Jac. Decker, Kénigl. Hof-Buchdrucker, 1780. 
This first edition does not mention the name of the translator, but a second 
edition of 1781 does. Three other German translations also appeared in the 
latter year. 
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caused a veritable sensation and aroused a flood of replies. 
Geiger in his introduction gives the principal facts and references 
on the subject. Goethe’s reply, Gesprich iiber die Litteratur, 
begun in 1781 and read by a number of intimates, among them 
the Duchess, Herder and Goethe’s mother, has since been lost 
and was probably never intended by the author for publication. 
It is said to have contained, among other things, an attack 
against the Prussian Academy because of its un-German 
character.” 

During the very last years of Frederick’s reign there was 
perhaps no one in his immediate entourage or in the Academy 
who took a greater and deeper interest in German than the 
cabinet minister and honorary member of the Academy, 
Ewald Friedrich Graf von Hertzberg. He it was above all 
with whom Frederick argued the relative merits of the French 
and German languages. And it was Hertzberg, too, who, in 
order to prove to the skeptical King that it was possible to 
translate Tacitus into readable German, rendered passages 
from that author in German. These translations pleased Fred- 
erick and caused him to admit that he may have been too 
harsh in some of the judgments in his De /a littérature allemande. 
Again it was to Hertzberg that Frederick committed the 
publication of his work; but, when the minister suggested 
revising it and toning down some of its severities, the King 
forbade him to tamper with the text in any way. The cautious 
reply to the De la littérature allemande written by Jerusalem 
in 1781 and entitled Ueber die deutsche Sprache und Litteratur, 
in which the author admits that French is more euphonious 
than German but maintains that German surpasses it in force- 
fulness and is quite as euphonious as Greek, was sent to the 
King by Hertzberg.** 

After Frederick’s death in 1786 no formal oration in his 
honor was delivered in the Academy, but Formey, always an 
eager defender of the French faction and one of its chief spokes- 
men, made only a few remarks, as also did Hertzberg, though 
ina rather perfunctory manner. Finally in the session of January 
25, 1787, Denina, an Italian by birth, a member of the Academy 

® Suphan, op. cit., pp. 57 ff. Herder argued with Goethe in defense of the 


Academy. 
 Harnack, Geschichte, I, 462-465. 
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since 1782, and an outspoken opponent of French, who took 
a lively but unscientific interest in German,™ delivered an 
address entitled: Sur la préférence que le feu roi paraissait 
accorder @ la Littérature Francaise et sur les progres qu’a faits 
la littérature Allemande sous son régne. This address contained 
more implied criticism of the dead King than eulogy.™ 

Upon the progress of German letters the Academy of Fred- 
erick did not consciously produce any effect. Unwittingly, 
however, it exerted a certain positive, although indirect in- 
fluence on German literature and thought. This influence was 
manifested in the Academy’s relations with Herder, in eliciting 
contributions from him and in encouraging him by well merited 
recognition; in the réle that it played in the Enlightenment;** 
in the unconscious influence of the Academy upon Lessing and 
his Berlin circle; and finally in the awakening of a popular 
interest in the results of scientific and philosophical research, 
achieved by such men as Sulzer.5’ These considerations, while 
they do not require us to modify Wilhelm Scherer’s statement, 
“fiir die deutsche Literatur hat sie [sc., the Academy] un- 
mittelbar nichts geleistet,”** yet make it clear that the Academy 
had at least an important indirect influence upon German litera- 
ture. 

Frederick’s successor, Frederick William II, had also enjoyed 
a French education and possessed only a poor knowledge of 
literary German. But after his coronation his interest in his 
mother tongue grew and, under the influence of the minister 
of state and curator of the Academy, Hertzberg, he became 
in a sense a protector of the cause of Germanin the Academy. 


% Cf. his Sur l’Origine de la langue Allemande, in the Nouveaux Mémoires 
de l’ Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres, 1783, pp. 531-546. Supplé- 
ment, 1785, pp. 468-482. See also his La Prusse littéraire sous Frédéric II, 
3 vols., Berlin, 1790-1791. 

55 See Harnack, Geschichte, I, 394. Somewhat later, however, the attitude 
of the Academy toward Frederick became more favorable. Cf. the oration of 
the Swiss historian Johannes von Miller, De la gloire de Frédéric, delivered before 
the Academy on January 29, 1897 (publ. in his Sdmél. Werke, Stuttgart, 1831- 
1835, vol. 26, pp. 276 ff.). 

% Cf. Wilhelm Dilthey, Die deutsche Aufkldérung im Staat und in der Aka- 
demie Friedrichs des Grossen (Deutsche Rundschau, CVII, 21 ff.). 

57 Cf. Harnack, op. cit., I, 426-431, for the entire question of the Academy’s 
influence on German literature. 

58 Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 15. Aufl., Berlin, 1922, p. 417. 
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For German had been more and more ignored by that body, 
until it could with justice be called a negligible factor. 

Besides placing more emphasis upon German literature and 
permitting the publication of papers in German, the Academy 
now reduced its foreign membership. Only eighteen active 
members had remained after the death of Frederick, and of 
these but five were Germans, the rest Swiss, French and Italians. 
As the result of Hertzberg’s persuasion, fifteen new German 
members were now elected, among them the poet Ramler. 
The French faction protested. Formey in his Souvenirs d’un 
citoyen®® went so far as to charge a conspiracy against the 
French language. But for the time being at least, these charges 
remained unheeded. A more distinctly German spirit was 
entering the Academy, although, as Harnack observes,®° it was 
still the formalistic, phlegmatic spirit of the moribund En- 
lightenment. 

As has been stated, Hertzberg more than any one else was 
responsible for the Germanization of the Academy. But of 
course his suggestions required the approval of the King, and 
this they did not always receive, for Frederick William II, 
while in principle favoring Hertzberg’s innovations, sometimes 
opposed the counsel of his minister as being too precipitate. 
Furthermore Hertzberg fell into disfavor in 1791. 

It was a fundamental principle with Hertzberg that a German 
academy should cherish as one of its prime objects the cultiva- 
tion of the German tongue. To this end he advised a reversion 
to the ideas and aims propounded in Leibnitz’s Unvorgreiffliche 
Gedancken.“ He put into writing and submitted to the King® a 
plan which provided for a systematic effort by the Academy to 
perfect the German language, similar to the efforts of the French 
Academy in the case of French. Both a grammar and a lexicon 
of German were suggested by the author as features of the 
project. Hertzberg also favored the creation of a special Deut- 


59 Vol. I, p. 154. 

6° Geschichte, I, 502. 

® Cf. the quotation from Hertzberg’s academic lecture of January 26, 1792, 
ibid., I, 18. 

® It is preserved as Des Staatsministers von Hertzberg Eingabe an den Konig, 
betreffend die Vervollkommnung der deutschen Sprache durch Mithiilfe der Aka- 
demie, nebst verwandten Actenstiicken (January 4 and 9 and April 15, 1792), 
ibid., II, 322 ff. . 
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sche Deputation composed of the German members of the 
Academy, thus tending to split that body into two distinct 
factions, a German and a French. The German member Zoell- 
ner developed the plan further and Moritz, Goethe’s friend, 
read a paper Ueber die Vervollkommnung der deutschen Sprache. 
But since the King never gave his formal approval and the other 
German members of the Academy were quite passive and un- 
receptive,® the Hertzberg proposals remained, practically speak- 
ing, mere drafts—milestones on the road toward a realization 
of the true mission of the Academy. 

An examination of some of the questions proposed by the 
Academy during these years for its annual prize contest throws 
light upon the change of attitude that was taking place in that 
body. For 1792 the following subject was announced but later 
deferred to 1794: Vergleichung der Hauptsprachen Europas, 
lebender und todter, in Bezug auf Reichthum, Regelmdssigkeit, 
Kraft, Harmonie und andere Vorziige; in welchen Beziehungen 
ist die eine der anderen iiberlegen, welche kommen der Voll- 
kommenheit menschlicher Sprache am nichsten?* A comparison 
of the wording of this subject with that proposed only eight 
years earlier: Wodurch ist die franzisische Sprache zur Universal- 
sprache geworden?, throws light upon the changes that had been 
wrought in the Academy. In 1793 the theme was the then 
popular subject: Ueber die Vervollkommnung der deutschen S pra- 
che. The prize went to Campe. In 1800 the Academy solicited 
essays on the subject Ueber die Gothen und den Gothicismus. 
But this contest was postponed to 1802, repeated in 1804 in 
a revised form, and again postponed to 1806, when no paper 
worthy of the prize was submitted. The paper of Moritz, 
Ueber die Vervollkommnung der deutschen Sprache, has been 
mentioned. He also presented another entitled: Ueber den 
Despotismus in der deutschen Sprache. In 1793 several Bei- 
traige cur deutschen S prachkunde were published by the Academy. 

An outstanding fact in the annals of the Academy for the 
years under consideration is that from 1793 on there appeared 


8 Harnack, op. cit., I, 522, records that the German members of this time 
endured all sorts of tyranny and oppression with sheepish indifference. Most of 
them joined the Philosophische Gesellschaft, a private society in which they 
enjoyed more freedom and respect. 

“ Tbid., I, 612. The prize was awarded to the Berlin preacher Jenisch. 

% Tbid., 1, 610, 613. 
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beside the Mémoires a Sammlung der deutschen Abhandlungen, 
welche in der kinigl. Akademie .... vorgelesen worden. Three 
volumes of this Sammlung were published between 1793 and 
1806, covering the years 1788, 1789 and 1801-1803.% 

Complaint was lodged, as has already been noted, by the 
French members of the Academy against the encroachments of 
Hertzberg upon their supposed rights and privileges. The most 
significant of these protests, perhaps, has not yet been mentioned. 
It is the long mémoire of the French member Verdy du Vernois, 
dated April, 1792, and preserved in the Akademisches Archiv. 
This mémoire dwells upon the dangers which would confront 
the Academy if the proposed Germanization of that institution 
should be carried out. The author asserts with confidence that 
the academy owes its splendid reputation during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, solely to its French character.®’ In agree- 
ment with Hertzberg, it would seem, du Vernois suggests, co- 
incidently with Hertzberg’s similar proposal, that the Academy 
be divided into two Comités, a French and a German. It is 
indeed surprising that the Academy preserved its unity through- 
out these stormy years, when French and German members 
were almost continually engaged in bitter quarrels. 

In 1795, after Hertzberg had become mentally incapacitated, 
the French faction succeeded in effecting a number of changes 
in the Academy. Among these was the reinstatement of French 
to its former position of preéminence by requiring all papers 
to be published in French.** But this reacquired prestige of 
French was destined to be shortlived. As early as 1799 the 
requirement was again relaxed and, although French still 
nominally remained the official language of the Academy, 
many members now published German papers in the Acten. 

In 1807 Alexander von Humboldt made new proposals for 
reform in the Academy, suggesting German as the official 
language but French as the language of communication with 
foreign academies. He also proposed the stipulation that all 
members must know either German or Latin, while French 
may be used in papers requiring that language.*® These pro- 

© Tbid., I, 509-510 and 532. 

87 Tbid., I, 510. 

88 Jbid., I, 519-520. 

Tbid., I, 575. 
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posals, in conjunction with the awakening of the German 
spirit in Prussia, finally, in 1807-1808, secured the predominance 
of the German language in the Academy. The last volume of 
French mémoires, those of 1804, was issued in 1807. There- 
after all Academy publications appeared in German, although 
the prize questions were also announced in French and Latin.”° 

In connection with this ultimate triumph of the German 
language in the Academy, there should be considere ‘so the 
greater measure of honor and recognition now bestowed upon 
prominent, deserving Germans. In achieving this, Alexander 
von Humboldt again played a leading réle. On July 25, 1806, 
he wrote a long article calling attention to the shortcomings 
of the Academy, especially its failure to elect really great Ger- 
mans. He nominated a list of such candidates, among them 
Goethe, saying: “Eine deutsche Akademie sollte hauptsachlich 
sich durch Beigesellung derer ehren, welche dem deutschen 
Namen einen unverginglichen Ruhm verschaffen.””! For this 
period in the history of the Academy Alexander von Humboldt 
together with his brother Wilhelm assumed a part almost as 
prominent and influential as that once played by Leibnitz 
himself. 

Once the new position of the German language in the Acad- 
emy had been established and such men as the Humboldts and 
Goethe were recognized as members, regardless of whether they 
were resident or non-resident, ever increasing attention was 
paid to things German. Thus the Academy took an indirect 
part in conceiving the plan of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica.” From 1826 on E. G. Graff received support for the 
preparation of his Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz. Similarly the 
Academy later supported the Althochdeutsche Glossen of Stein- 
meyer and Sievers, Férstemann’s Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 
Henning’s Deutsche Runendenkmdler, and, in a measure, some 
of the works of von der Hagen. In 1830 Karl Lachmann be- 
came a member, and with him and his fundamental, epoch- 
making lectures on Germanic accent and metrics the formal 
study of German literature and philology was introduced into 

70 [bid., 1, 604. 

71 Humboldt’s article is found in the Akademisches Archiv. See Harnack, 
Geschichte, I, 554. 

™ Harnack, Geschichte, I, 677. 
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the Academy. In 1841 the Grimm brothers became regular 
members, Jakob having already been a non-resident member 
since 1832. Not to mention their work in grammar and my- 
thology, the dictionary project, now a century and a half old, 
was, thanks to them, launched at last and carried far toward 
its consummation. 

In 1861 Moritz Haupt in an address took up once more the 
question whether the Academy should devote its attention to 
the formal purification and cultivation of the German language, 
on the analogy of the French Academy. He arrives at a very 
definitely negative answer. Germany, he says, has no great 
unifying point of convergence, such as France has in Paris; 
furthermore the German genius is too independent to tolerate 
such dictation, and rebels against academic rules superimposed 
upon it. Nor has the French Academy in its capacity as lin- 
guistic dictator been an unmixed blessing to France and to 
the French language. Accordingly it will be better and wiser, 
he argues, to let the German language continue to develop 
quietly, naturally and uncontrolled by any official censorial 
organ. The Academy has in the past been guided, and, in his 
opinion, should continue to be guided, by the patriotic ideals 
of Leibnitz, which mark out a sufficiently broad field of activ- 
ity.” 

In the succeeding years distinguished Germanists continued 
to be elected members of the Academy, and the work which 
they have left us from the period of their membership is con- 
nected at least indirectly with their activity as members. 
Karl Victor Miillenhoff was elected to membership in 1864 and 
developed his Deutsche Altertumskunde in the Academy. In 
1884 Wilhelm Scherer became a member. Among the more 
recently named academicians are Karl Weinhold, Erich Schmidt 
and Gustav Roethe. Of Germanistic works undertaken or sup- 
ported by the Academy in late years, and now well under way, 
the Grimm Worterbuch (being continued in conjunction with 
the Zentralsammelstelle under the supervision of Edward 
Schréder of Géttingen) and the Luther edition, and, since the 
establishment of the Deutsche Kommission, the Wilhelm von 

73 Part of Haupt’s address appears in Harnack, op. cit., I, 991-992. For the 
full text see Monatsberichte der Kinigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1861, p. 636. 
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Humboldt edition, the Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, the 
Wieland edition, the Leibnitz edition and, among the Jdiotika, 
such a valuable lexicographical contribution as Josef Miiller’s 
Rheinisches Wérterbuch deserve mention. There is now also a 
committee for the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, and a collection of 
German folk songs is being undertaken. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the war of 1870-1871 led to the 
suggestion that the Academy codify the German language, and 
in 1874 Emil Heinrich Du Bois-Reymond proposed, more 
concretely, the creation of a separate Akademie fiir deutsche 
Sprache.” But this idea found as little favor as the project of 
1878 to establish a special class in the Academy for the German 
language. Once more the question of a separate German 
academy came up in 1888-1889," but again it met with general 
disapproval. 

In 1900, on the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Academy, Emperor William II allotted 
three new Germanistic positions to the Philosophical-Historical 
Class. This action suggested to the Academy, and especially 
to its two Germanists, Weinhold and Schmidt, that the time 
was ripe for broadening the scope of its work in Germanic 
philology. Thereupon a far-reaching plan was drawn up for 
this purpose, and in 1903 the Deutsche Kommission was or- 
ganized. According to the present constitution and procedure 
of the Academy, projects of a clearly Germanistic character 
are entrusted to the Kommission, which is now an important 
subsidiary of the Academy. The history, achievements and 
future plans of the Kommission can be traced in its annual 
reports,’’ rendered at the Friedrichsitzung late in January, and 


™ Monatsberichte, 1874, pp. 257-274. 

% Cf. Bericht der Akademie an den Staatsminister Falk, betreffend die Ein- 
richtung einer besonderen deutschen Klasse bei der Akademie, 1878. It appears 
in Harnack, op. cit., II, 600 ff. 

% Cf. Verhandlungen tiber die Einrichtung einer Deutschen Akademie, 1888- 
1889. Ibid., II, 603 ff. 

77 See especially Sitzungsberichte, 1905, p. 694 ff. On account of death and 
resignations the personnel of the Kommission naturally is subject to changes. 
In 1925 it was constituted as follows: Gustav Roethe (geschiftsfiihrendes Mit- 
glied); Konrad Burdach; Wilhelm Schulze; Paul Kehr; Johannes Bolte; Julius 
Petersen; Edward Schréder of Gottingen; Bernhard Seuffert of Graz, and the 
ausserakademisches Mitglied Wrede of Marburg. Dr. Behrend is Archivar 
and Bibliothekar. Not every member of the Kommission is necessarily a 
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have been well described, as far as 1913, by its member Gustav 
Roethe in an article mentioned early in this paper.”® These 
sources make it clear that the interest of the Academy in 
Germanistic problems is real and practical and that the criticism 
to which it has been subjected on that score is largely unfair. 
Among the prominent objectives of the Kommission is a full 
history of the New High German language and civilization, 
suggested as early as 1900 in connection with Konrad Burdach’s 
name, an inventory of the German manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages, Wrede’s Hessen-Nassauisches Wérterbuch, Ziesemer’s 
Preussisches Worterbuch,’® a Sprachatlas, and a collection of 
German folk songs. The method of procedure and attainments 
of the Kommission thus far serve as a valuable illustration of 
the advantages of cooperative scholarship. 

We have noted the changing spirit that prevailed in the Prus- 
sian Academy throughout the various periods of its venerable 
history. Its earliest days, when it was hampered by lack of 
means, spiritual as well as physical, and when it was stimulated 
only by the brilliant example of its first president, were followed 
by two generations of foreign domination. Then there came 
about a gradua! awakening of German consciousness, which, 
however, required the oppression of a Napoleon and the dis- 
aster of a battle of Jena for its final consummation. Since that 
time the position of the German language and of Germanic 
studies has been secure in the Academy. To be sure, it does not 
seem that the Academy will, in view of its latter-day develop- 
ment, ever again create a special class for dealing with Germanic 
problems, such as existed according to the statutes of 1710, 


Germanist. Thus Hermann Diels, for many years a member, was a classical 
philologist, and Paul Kehr is an historian. Andreas Heusler of Basel (Ehren- 
mitglied), the philologian Hugo Schuchardt of Graz (auswirtiges Mitglied), 
Eduard Sievers of Leipzig (korrespondierendes Mitglied), Gustav Ehrismann 
(korrespondierendes Mitglied), and Wilhelm Braune of Heidelberg (korre- 
spondierendes Mitglied) are members of the Academy but not associated 
with the Kommission. Unpleasant incidents have sometimes occurred in con- 
nection with appointments to the Academy and Kommission. There have 
been charges of partizanship made against some of the members. This is not 
the place, however, for judging the justification of such complaints. 

78 See note 3, supra. 

79 Since the war this work is confronted by serious obstacles due to the 
alienation of Prussian linguistic territory from the Reich. 
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although one may hope that out of the Kommission there will 
develop in time a Deutsches Institut whose sphere of research 
will cover German life in its multifarious phases. At all events, 
in the light of the experiences of the last one hundred years, 
it is certain that, either as a whole or by means of such sub- 
sidiaries as the Luther Kommission and_ the Deutsche Kom- 
mission, the Prussian Academy will always, within the limits 
of its resources,*° encourage and support meritorious work in 
the field of Germanic research. 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


80 The very limited resources of the Academy available for Germanistic 
work have been somewhat increased by the Julius Rodenberg Stiftung fiir die 
Wissenschaft vom deutschen Leben (capital 250,000 Marks). 
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VI. 
BODMER’S INDEBTEDNESS TO KLOPSTOCK 


M4’ Y were the sources of Bodmer’s Noah and by no means 

the least of these was Klopstock’s Messias. In the 
present article I propose to consider certain phases of Bodmer’s 
indebtedness to Klopstock’s biblical epic, but at the same time 
I shall have occasion to consider also other aspects of Klop- 
stock’s influence. 

In Canto III of his epic Klopstock presents a description of 
the aspostles.! This, as we shall see, contributed to Bodmer’s 
portrayal of some of the figures in his storied tapestries. Com- 
pare, for example, the Bodmerian lines 


Nahe bei ihm ist einer, in dessen braiunlichen Wangen 
Strenge Tugend herrscht und Zorn auf das Laster; man sieht ihn 
Briiderlich um den andern beschaftigt (Noah, p. 187f.)? 


with the Klopstockian 


wer ist jener, der dort auf mannlicher Stirne 
Feuer zur Tugend, und ziirnenden Hass der Laster verbreitet 


....O wie er sich um ihn beschiftigt! 
War er sein Bruder, so kénnt er ihm nicht vertrauter begegnen. 
(Messias, III, 184 ff.)8 


Again, Bodmer’s 


Unten steht nach den beiden gesellig und friedsam ein anderer, 
Welchem das stille Gesicht ein freundliches Lacheln erheitert 
(Noah, p. 188). 


is obviously reminiscent of Klopstock’s 


Den du dort unten um beide gesellig und friedsam erblickest, 
Dieser is Philippus. Ein menschenfreundliches Licheln 
Bildet die Ziige des stillen Gesichts. (Messias III, 203ff.). 


1 Messias, III, 151 ff. 
? References to Noah, unless otherwise indicated, are to the ed. of 1765. 
3 Ed. of 1748. 
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The portrait of Klopstock’s next figure 


Der dort mit langsamen Schritten 
Unter den Zedern heraufgeht, wer ist der? Auf seinem Gesichte 
Gliiht die edle Begierde nach Ruhm (Messias, III, 212ff.). 


is reflected in Bodmer’s lines 


Unter den Zedern herauf geht munterer einer, ihm gliihet 
Auf dem Antlitz Verlangen nach Ruhm und géttlichen Taten. 
(Noah, p. 188) 


In the Noah we read 


Noch ist ein liebenswiirdiger Greis mit silbernen Haaren, 
Fromm und einnehmend (Noah, p. 188). 


which clearly echoes Klopstock’s 


Der dort mit dem silbernen Haupthaar 
Jener freundliche Greis, ist Bartholomius, mein Jiinger. 
Schau sein frommes einnehmendes Antlitz (Mess. III, 288 ff.). 


Klopstock’s portrait of Lebbaeus has also its parallel in the 
Noah. Consider first these lines in the Messias: 


Da trat der stille Lebbaus unter sie hin 


.... Von keinem Geschépf, wie er glaubte, vernommen, 
Klagte der stille Lebbaus, und schlug im zartlichen Klagen 
Uber sein Haupt die Hinde zusammen... . 


Also klagt’er, und sank in Ohnmacht und Schlummer danieder. 

Elim bedeckt ihn mit Sprésslingszweigen des schattenden Olbaums, 
Wehte zugleich mit wirmenden Liiften sein starrendes Antlitz 
Unsichtbar an, und goss ihm Leben und ruhigen Schlummer 

Uber sein Haupt. (Mess. III, 340 ff.). 


This passage left its imprint upon the following lines of Bodmer: 


Man kann nicht unter den iibrigen sechsen 

Einen vorbeigehen, der dort mit unsichern Fiissen, voll Trauer 

Bergan steigt, er ringt die Hand’, jetzt sinkt er in Ohnmacht 

Nieder, gleich kommen Gestalten von Licht in olympischem Glanze, 

Stehen um ihn herum... . 

jetzt legt ihm der wohlriechende Kriuter 

Unter sein Haupt, der schwingt die Fliigel und weht ihm Erfrischung. 

(Noah, p. 188). 
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Also the following Bodmerian passage concerning Lebbaeus 
is reminiscent of lines in the Messias. Bodmer says of him 


Jetzo schwebt er noch in jenem Gefild, wo die Seelen 

Auf die Empfangnisstunde, sich selbst noch unbekannt, warten; 

Schwebt im Triiben da einsam nichst einer rinnenden Quelle, 

Die durch windende Héhlen wie klagender Stimmen Geseufz’ schallt. 
(Noah, p. 297) 


What is this but a repetition, virtually, of Klopstock’s 


Da ich aus jenem Gefilde sie‘ rief, wo die Seelen der Menschen 
Schweben vor des Leibes Geburt, sich selber nicht kennend, 
Fand ich sie im Triiben an einer rinnenden Quelle, 
Welche, wie fernherweinende Stimmen, klagend ins Tal floss 
(Mess. III, 302 ff.). 


Bodmer’s one alteration above is the introduction of “die 
Empfangnisstunde” which is Milton’s “nuptial hour” in 
Paradise Lost. Of this expression and the Miltonian passage 
in which it is found, Bodmer, as I shall show elsewhere, availed 
himself repeatedly in the course of his epic.® 

In the Messias we read 


Dies Haupt, das iiber die Haupter 
Aller Jiinger hervorragt, vollendet sein mannliches Ansehen. 
Aber darf ichs wohl sagen, und irr ich nicht... . 
Wenn ich in diesem Zuge des Angesichts Unruh entdecke, 
Und in jenem nicht Edles genung? (Mess. III, 375 ff.). 


a passage which obviously is the basis of Bodmer’s 


Uber die Haupter der andern erhebt ansehnlich sein Haupt sich; 
Aber in einem Zuge des Angesichts grimte sich Unruh, 
Und in dem andern fliesst Unedels unter das Grosse. 

(Noah, p. 188). 


Here I ought to add that his own description of these apos- 
tolical figures just quoted is repeated by Bodmer in a slightly 


4 Sc. “die Seele des stillen Lebbius.” 

5 Cf. VIII, 512. 

*I refer the reader to some previous articles in which I have discussed 
briefly the marked change in attitude toward literary borrowing and deliberate 
adaptations which in the course of time has come about both in England 
and on the Continent. Cf. “Bodmer as a Literary Borrower,” Philol. Quar- 
terly, I, 116, and “A French Source of Bodmer’s Noah,” Ibid., III, 171. 
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modified form when, in another passage, he represents Father 
Noah as interpreting the picture to the other inmates of the 
ark.” Similar repetitions in slightly variant form are not in- 
frequent in Noah. It seems possible that Klopstock’s 


Die Mutter gebar ihn 
Unter den Palmen (Mess. III, 325 f.). 


may have suggested Bodmer’s 


Unter den Palmenbiumen.. . 
.... genas sie der zweiten [sc. Tochter] (Noah, p. 105). 


In Thomson’s Seasons we find the expressions “the generous 
few”® and “ye noble few,”® phrases which left their impression 
not only upon Klopstock’s “die wenigen Edlen,”!® “ihr wenigen 
Edlen”™ but also, by way of Klopstock, upon Bodmer’s “We- 
nige Edle”;” still, since Bodmer knew the Seasons, one is 
justified in suspecting here a direct influence from Thomson. 

Cholevius in his Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren 
antiken Elementen® refers to the Bodmerian passage where 
Noah describes the satans to Dagon'*—lines wherein he sees, 
rightly enough, an influence of the corresponding Klopstockian 
passage; but, as I hope to show elsewhere, the passage in 
Noah presents also important reminiscences of Paradise Lost, 
a fact oi: which Cholevius was evidently unaware, as was also 
Baechtold,"* who likewise is careful to call attention to the same 
parallel. 

Let us now consider the following two passages; I quote 
first from Noah. Father Noah is interpreting the scenes on the 
walls of the ark: 


7 Cf. Noah, p. 295 £. 

8 Cf. Winter, edition of 1730, v. 334. 

Ibid., v. 777. 

10 Cf. Wingolf, v. 232. 

" Cf. Messias, I, 20,652 and elsewhere, See M. C. Stewart, “Traces of 
Thomson’s Seasons in Klopstock’s Earlier Works,” J.E£.G.Ph., VI, 409. 

2 Cf. Noah, ed. 1750, p. 89 and elsewhere. 

8 Cf. I, 448. 

4 Cf. Noah, p. 138 f. 

 Gesch. d. d. Lit. in der Schweiz, p. 603. 
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Gabriel ware der glinzende Seraph der... . 
. sich sorgsam erwiese, dem Mittler 
Von dem weichesten Moos ein lindliches Lager zu decken, 
Der zu ihm sagte: Wie ist dein Leib, o Verheissner, ermiidet! 
Ach, wie vieles ertriigst du aus Liebe zum Menschengeschlechte! 
(Noah, p. 294). 
a passage which parallels Klopstock’s 
[Gabriel wusste, dass nun die Zeit der Erlésung herankam. 
. er sprach mit zartlicher Stimme:] 
.... Beim Grabmal der Seher 
Wichst dort unten das ruhige Moos im kiihlenden Erdreich. 
Soll ich hieraus, o Géttlicher, dir ein Lager bereiten? 
Wie ist dein Leib, o Erléser, ermiidet! Wie vieles ertrigst du 
Hier auf Erden aus briinstiger Liebe zum Menschengeschlechte! 
(Mess. I, 59 ff.). 


From Messias I quote the following lines: 
Gott ging itzt durch die Sterne, die wir ‘die Milchstrasse nennen. 


Gott ging nah an einem Gestirne, wo Menschen waren; 
Menschen, wie wir von Gestalt, doch voll Unschuld, nicht sterbliche 
Menschen. 
(Mess. V, 149 f.). 


This passage left. its imprint upon Bodmer’s 
is speaking— 

. jetzt fodern mich neue Befehle von meinem Gebieter 
In die Bezirke des Milchwegs am Sternenhimmel; ein Volk lebt 
Dort gliickselig, gebildet von Staube, wie ihr, doch unsterblich, 
Ungefallen (Noah, p. 325). 


Concerning these same creatures of innocence we are told by 
Bodmer that they are 


Mit dem Begriff nicht bekannt, dass Menschen, dass Geister sein kénnen, 
Welche durch Abfall, den Herren erziirnten (Noah, p. 325). 


lines which betray a reminiscence of the following passage of 
Klopstock where he represents one of the inhabitants of the 
star in the milky way as speaking:"* 


16 The suggestion for these lines, though it has not been remarked by Hamel 
in his annotated edition of Messias, Klopstock, no doubt, derived from Elizabeth 
Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Living; cf. e. g., Letter V. Bodmer, too, was 
familiar with this work; cf. his Briefe tiber Joseph und Zuleika (1754) p. 129, 
where he refers to this same Letter V. 
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Fern von uns, auf einer der Erden, sind Menschen, wie wir sind 

Nach der Bildung; allein der anerschaffenen Unschuld 

.... beraubt, nicht unsterbliche Menschen! 

Ihr erstaunt, und fasset das nicht, wie sterblich der sein kann, 

Der, unsterblich erschaffen, ein Meisterstiick Gottes vorher war. 
(Mess. V, 205 ff.) 


Upon the completion of the ark Bodmer’s Noah summons the 
beasts and the birds by means of a trumpet which in its mar- 
velous power reminds one somewhat of the magic music of 
fabled Orpheus.'? The biblical conception of the trumpet, as 
we find it in Noah, seems to owe something to the passage in 
Messias where we read 


der Seraph [sc. Eloa]... . 
. nahm die hohe Posaune, 
Blies den donnernden Ton des Weltgerichts in die Posaune, 
Und rief gegen den Erdkreis:.. . . 
.... Wenn einer ist unter den Himmeln, 
Welcher, statt des Menschengeschlechts, im Gericht will erscheinen, 
Dieser komme vor Gott! (Mess. V, 333 ff.). 


Before proceeding to another phase of Klopstock’s influence 
upon the Noah, I desire to touch upon a matter in which I feel 
constrained to take issue with two European scholars. Both 
Baechtold and Muncker give the impression that Bodmer’s 
infernal spirits are indebted exclusively to the corresponding 
figures in the Messias. But, as I shall show elsewhere, there is 
discernible also an undoubted influence of the satanic spirits 
in Paradise Lost. 

Into the following words of Kerenhapuch, spoken after 
Debora has finished the story of her mother’s death, Bodmer 
introduces a conspicuously Klopstockian note: 


Wann bald auch unser Vater zuriick in den lichtlosen Staub geht, 
Unser Urheber und Leiter, was wird hernach aus uns werden? 

Aber unser Tag wird kommen, der Schwester von Schwester 
Scheiden wird, friih oder spat wird er kommen, undkommt er gleich spite, 
Wird er sowohl dann dasein, als wire er friiher gekommen. 

Wann dann Deborens Lippen nicht mehr den Namen des Herren 
Loben, wann Thamars Auge das freundliche Licheln verlernt hat, 
Ruhet der Schwestern Gebein, ich bleibe von dreien nur iibrig, 


17 Cf. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, X1. 
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Und ich stehe vom Menschengeschlechte getrennt bei mir selbst da, 
In dem Gebirg’ allein, was wird aus der Einsamen werden? 

Was fiir Finsternis wird die Garten Gottes bedecken! 

Was fiir leere Tage wie Felsen iiber mir hangen! 

Alsdann werd’ ich aus einer betiubenden langen Ohnmacht 
Ungern erwachen, und wann ich erwache, wie werd’ ich vergebens 
Um die Graber von meinen Entschlafenen geh’n, und Debora 
Rufen, und Thamar; die Toten doch meine Stimme nicht héren! 
Also klagte sie laut (Noah, p. 112 f.). 


This elegiac passage will at once recall to readers of Klopstock 
his ode An Ebert.'* The resemblance, both in spirit and in 
situation, to the entire Klopstockian ode is most striking; 
I shall, however, content myself with quoting from the text 
of the poem merely enough to prove that Bodmer drew upon 
it in the passage cited above. After contemplating the mourn- 
ful possibility of losing, through death, his friends Johanna 
Radikin, Cramer, Girtner, Rabner, Gellert, Rothe, J. A. 
Schlegel, Schmidt and Hagedorn, the poet exclaims in anguish 


Ebert, was sind wir alsdann, 

Wir Geweihten des Schmerzes, die hier ein triiberes Schicksal 
Langer, als alle sie liess? 

Stirbt dann auch einer von uns, (mich reisst mein banger Gedanke 
Immer nichtlicher fort!) 

Stirbt dann auch einer von uns, und bleibt nur Einer noch iibrig; 
Bin der Eine dann ich; 

Hat mich dann auch die schon geliebet, die kiinitig mich liebet, 
Ruht auch sie in der Gruft; 

Bin dann ich der Einsame, bin allein auf der Erde: 

Wirst du, ewiger Geist,!* 

Seele zur Freundschaft erschaffen, du dann die leeren Tage 

Sehn, und fiihlend noch sein? 

Oder wirst du betiubt zu Nichten sie wihnen und schlummern, 
Und gedankenlos ruhn? 

Aber du kénntest ja auch erwachen, dein Elend zu fiihlen, 
Leidender, ewiger Geist. 

Rufe, wenn du erwachst, das Bild von dem Grabe der Freunde, 
Das nur rufe zuriick! 


At several points in his epic Bodmer introduces a short 
line, so, for example, on pages 182 and 186. It is not unlikely 


Cf. Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Literatur, XLVI, 36 f. 
19 Sc. the author’s. This ode betrays the influence of Young’s Night Thoughts. 
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that this was done, in part at least, under the suggestive in- 
fluence of Klopstock’s example in the Messias.2° The same 
poetic device is of course met with in other poets so, for ex- 
ample, in Virgil, Milton”! and Young,” each of whom influenced 
Bodmer’s epic. In his Der Wurmsamen Triller parodies this 
practice by introducing two examples of it in his poem;* 
moreover, in a footnote he remarks, “Ich habe diese Zeilen 
mit Fleiss nicht ausgefiillt, um Virgilen nachzuahmen, wie 
einige unserer Dichter auch getan haben.” His words are aimed 
primarily at Klopstock and Bodmer; nevertheless in 1753 we 
find Wieland—probably under the influence of Bodmer— 
introducing several examples thereof in his Briefe von Verstor- 
benen.** 

Besides the examples of direct literary influence which we 
have been considering, there are imbedded in the Noah also 
passages containing personal reminiscences of Bodmer’s rela- 
tion with Klopstock. The following five lines, for example, are 
reminiscent of Klopstock’s departure from Zurich, resembling, 
as they do, Bodmer’s account of Klopstock’s leave-taking as 
recorded in a letter to Hess of Feb. 14th 1751.% From Noah 
I quote as follows: 


Als er [sc. Sipha] die Worte vollendet, so ging er mit langsamen Schritten 

Weiter, sah 6fter zuriick, die letzte Lust zu geniessen, 

Dass er mit seinen Augen die Blicke des Freundes empfinge, 

Der unverwandt dastand, und zirtlich dem Gehenden nachsah, 

Bis die Baum’ und Gebiisch’ ihn in ihrt Dunkelheit nahmen. 
(Noah, p. 206). 


20 Cf. the ed. of 1749, V, 320; also in the ed. of 1751, X, the last line. In his 
translation of Young’s Night Thoughts Ebert writes in a footnote to Night II, 
255: “Der Verfasser der Messiade hat diese Schénheit in den ersten zehn Ge- 
singen mit besonderer Kunst nur an Einem Orte angebracht, wo sie desto 
merklicher wird, weil sie zugleich den Gesang beschliesst.” Evidently he had 
before him the edition of 1751. In the ed. of 1799 a short line occurs also in 
XIII, 694. 

1 Cf. Lycidas and Samson Agonistes. 

2 Cf. Night Thoughts, II, 255. 

% Cf. Der Wurmsamen. Sechs poetische Streitschriften aus den Jahren 
1751 und 1752. It is edited by Georg Witkowski. 

™ Cf. the Hempel ed. XXXIX, 339, 348, 382. 

% The parallel is overlooked by Baechtold, cf. his Gesh. d. d. Lit. in der 
Schweiz where he is at pains to recall the personal reminiscences which Bodmer 
utilized in Noah. 
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The corresponding passage in Bodmer’s letter reads, 


Klopstock blieb etwa dreiviertel Stunden bei uns, sehr gut und lieb- 
reich. Ich begleitete ihn an der Hand bis zum Gatter an der Land- 
strasse, und blieb stehen, bis ich ihn nicht mehr sehen konnte. Er 
selbst sah vielmal zuriick und rief von weitem noch Lzbewohl.* 


In Klopstock’s ode An Fanny’ we read 


Dann trennt kein Schicksal mehr die Seelen, 
Die du einander, Natur, bestimmtest, 


and in the ode An Gott we meet the line 
die du mir gleich erschufst, 


passages whereof we find several reminiscent notes in Noah. 
I cite two passages from the edition of 1750, first the lines 


So dacht auch Jahrhunderte spiter 
Wieder ein heiliger Jiingling,** dem Gott ein heiliges Madchen 
Gleich schuf aber sie lange dem weinenden Herzen versagte,”® 


and then also the line 


Dass er uns die [sc. Madchen] nicht abschlage, die unser 
Schépfer uns gleich schuf.*” 


% Cf. Mérikofer’s Klopstock in Ziirich, p. 113. In Bodmer’s Jakob und 
Joseph (1751), III, 450, we come upon what is probably another reminiscence 
of the same incident, namely, the lines: 


“Siz verliessen den heiligen Wald mit einer Bewegung 
Wie wenn lange Bekannte genétigt einander verlassen, 
Bald zween Schritte weit gehen, dann stehen und wieder zuriicksehen.” 


%* This I include with the personal reminiscences because Klopstock sent 
the poem to Bodmer Nov. 5th, 1748; it was to him that he confided his hopeless 
passion. The Noah contains still other personal reminiscences. The opening 
of canto eleven, for example, has about a dozen lines in honor of “Philokles,” 
i. e., Bodmer’s friend Zellweger. That Sulzer is another friend thus honored 
appears from a letter of his to Bodmer of April 21st, 1750. Cf. W. Korte: 
Briefe der Schweizer Bodmer, Sulzer, Gessner (1804) p. 132. In Klopstock’s 
Messias, it will not be amiss to add, we find a passage (XIX, 268-73) reminiscent 
of the excursion on Lake Ziirich which the poet enjoyed while a guest of 
Bodmer. The experiences of that day Klopstock cherished as a precious 
memory, and they inspired what is generally regarded as his most famous 
poem, Der Ziirchersee. 

8 An allusion to Klopstock. 

* Cf. the ed. of 1750, III,’7. 

Tbid., III, p. 64. 
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In this connection also the following passage is pertinent. In 
Noah we read 


Aber ihm nahm der géttliche Wille mit héherm Entwurfe 

Sie, die er liebt’,. . . . und er trennte 

Seelen, die Gott doch selbst einander an Zartlichkeit gleich schuf. 
(Noah, ed. 1765, p. 254). 


This does not exhaust the subject of Klopstock’s influence 
upon Bodmer. *; Further examples I hope to present later.*! 
Moreover, Muncker in his standard life of Klopstock points 
out certain phases of Klopstock’s influence upon the Noah; 
I must, however,” warn the reader against Muncker’s and, I 
shall have to add here, Baechtold’s conclusions to which I 
have already referred briefly in my article, “Bodmer as a 
Literary Borrower.*” 

C. H. IBERSHOFF 


31 In a previous article, “Whiston as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah” (Studies 
in Philol., Oct. 1925, pp. 522-28), I had occasion to refer to a specific influence 
of Klopstock. I propose later to discuss also some of the more important 
differences between the Noah and the Messias. 
ba, ® Philol. Quarterly, I, 116. In this connection see also my criticism of 
Muncker in my article “Bodmer and Milton,” J. E. G. Ph., XVII, 600 f. 
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VII. 
THE ISLAND SCENE IN WIELAND’S OBERON 


HAT part of Wieland’s Oberon which depicts the life of 

Hiion and Rezia on the island where they have been 
shipwrecked differs so essentially in tone, background, motiva- 
tion, and thought from the rest of the poem as to constitute 
almost a separate entity. The ideas which the author here ex- 
presses may seem inconsistent with the spirit of romantic 
adventure which characterizes this work in general. Never- 
theless, this episode, covering a period of about three years, 
makes a distinct break in the succession of outward adventures, 
and turns the reader’s attention to the development of the 
inward qualities of the castaways. This affords the author a 
fitting opportunity to introduce ideas dealing with man’s 
return to a state of nature, with nature herself, and with the 
mystic merging of heaven and earth in the soul of man. It is 
with these ideas and the contrast which they present to the 
rest of the poem that this paper is concerned. 

It should be noted at the outset that the superior, playfully 
ironic tone which Wieland frequently employs toward his 
characters and themes is: noticeably absent when the mis- 
fortunes of Hiion and Rezia begin. Moreover, his fondness 
for clever, salacious allusions gives way to a serious note in 
which ethical and spiritual values are stressed. The usual 
stilted reference to mythological characters is entirely lacking 
in this episode. The absence of such mannerisms and con- 
ventional artificialities marks the author’s more intimate and 
personal approach to his subject and is indicative of the warmer 
sympathy he manifests. 

The supernatural elements that play so prominent a part in 
Oberon are almost wholly wanting in the island episode. Gone 
‘are the magic horn, giants, dwarfs, hobgoblins, elves and 
ghosts, the carriages drawn by leopards or propelled through 
the air by swans, the lions with flames of fire darting forth 
from their eyes, the magic cup, the voices speaking out of the 
storm, and other fanciful inventions of fairy legend. Only the 
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magic ring remains, and its supernatural influence ends with 
the rescue of Hiion and Rezia from death in the angry waters. 
Apart from the ring, it is largely the unobtrusive presence of 
Titania on the island that serves as an incidental reminder of a 
fairy myth. Her rdéle is here limited to appearing to Rezia 
like a dream-vision at the birth of Hiionnet, to the abduction 
of the latter, and to the sudden transformation of the island 
into a desert waste at the death of the hermit. The liberation 
of Hiion, who had been abandoned on the island lashed to a 
tree, is the remaining vestige of the supernatural in this scene. 
Obviously, therefore, this element is reduced to a minimum 
and is of slight imporance. It has given way to a scene and 
to events of rather concrete, realistic aspect, and of natural 
motivation. Here the lovers have an opportunity to manifest 
their truly human qualities under severely trying circum- 
stances and without supernatural means to aid them. This 
brings them much closer to the reader by lending them a human 
interest which heroes of a supernatural type can scarcely 
inspire. 

The island scene is characterized further by its kinship with 
the many “Robinsonaden” that followed in the wake of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. Here is another repetition of the experiences 
of people who have been washed ashore on an apparently 
uninhabited island and forced to shift for themselves. Hiion 
and Rezia, however, are temporarily in a worse plight, since 
they are without supplies and implements rescued from ship- 
wreck, having escaped with their lives alone. At some length 
Wieland protrays their first attempts at finding shelter, food 
and drink, and the difficulties attendant upon eking out 
a scant existence in a desert region where dates, roots, berries, 
eggs, and an occasional half-devoured fish snatched from a 
bird of prey are their sole food. But the very fact that Wieland 
allows these troubles to end with Hiion’s subsequent discovery 
of the hermit is an indication that he is less concerned with all 
those details that mark the progress of the ordinary “Robin- 
sonade.” He is interested primarily in picturing the develop- 
ment of sterner human qualities in the lovers under most trying 
conditions. It is here that such virtues as fortitude, constancy, 
and continence are tested and strengthened. In this manner the 
genuineness of their affection, which is of fundamental impor- 
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tance in ultimately solving the Oberon-Titania plot, is clearly 
demonstrated. Each is eager to assume complete responsibility 
for the sad plight into which premature yielding to passion has 
plunged them. Their love is so unshaken by severe trials that 
they would choose this exile of their own free will if it rep- 
resented their sole opportunity of sharing life with each other. 

Another significant aspect of Hiion’s and Rezia’s sojourn 
on the island is the fact that they and the old hermit, Alfonso, 
whose habitation they eventually share, live virtually in a 
state of nature. In spite of his protests against Rousseau’s 
views on the corruption of mankind through civilization, 
Wieland stages the crucial testing of the steadfastness of the 
lovers against a primitive background and in utter isolation 
from society. Moreover, as if to stress the virtues born and 
developed in simple life close to nature and far away from the 
over-refinements of civilization, Wieland emphasizes the char- 
acter of the hermit and its influence upon Hiion and Rezia. 
With much detail the author portrays the striking contrast 
between the vanity of the artificial court life formerly led by 
Alfonso and the serene peacefulness of his present natural 
existence. Having fled from the hollowness and corrupt on of 
a world which afforded him no genuine satisfaction, the former 
courtier now finds happiness in solitude where he is spending 
the rest of his life in contemplation of the good. His simple 
mode of living has assuaged his sorrow; the pure air has purged 
his blood, wafted away the clouds from his brow and animated 
his courage. His garden absorbs his attention, he forgets the 
world, and recalls it only now and then as the tempestuous 
period of childhood. 

In the island episode, Wieland becomes spontaneous in his 
treatment of nature. Just as he warms up here to his theme and 
to his characters, so he also divests himself of a stilted mode of 
describing nature. She no longer serves as an artificial em- 
bellishment of conventional design. Instead of being drawn 
merely as a picturesque background or as an arabesque border, 
nature here plays a significant, a personal part. She is a com- 
panion, an associate in joys and sorrows, a living element which 
inspires mood and sentiment, and has sympathy with the 
human soul. Alfonso’s soul is characterized as open only to 
truth, as open only to nature and clearly attuned to her, the 
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magic power of the sunlight often bringing him back from a 
grave of melancholy. Contact with nature frees him from all 
grief; in her he sees the image of the creator, and in her con- 
templation lies the source of his peacefulness and happiness. 
Furthermore, nature is depicted as having a profound effect upon 
Hiion and Rezia. When the spirit of gloom prevails, when 
the fields mourn in dull silence, and melancholy hovers in the 
snow cloud, Hiion plays the harp and Rezia sings to dispel this 
brooding shadow. In contrast herewith Wieland pictures the 
bright winter which entices them forth, the stern cold rising 
like mist from the sea, the gleaming white snow on the moun- 
tains, and the evening sun setting in a purple glow. Here nature 
is their companion, inviting them to bathe in the pure stream 
of cold air surrounded by marvels of beauty and splendor. 
She is their benefactor, the source of their vigor, cheering them 
through and through, and freeing them from grief. 

But nature is shown also in relation to the mood of the fairy 
queen Titania. While abandoned by the wrathful Oberon 
she hates the jesting of the elves, the dance in the moonlight 
and even beautiful May with her garment of roses. She flies 
through the empty airy spaces in. the stormwind, finds rest 
nowhere and sadly seeks a place suited to her melancholy. 
This she finally discovers on a barren island in the great ocean. 
Towering up out of black, monstrous, volcanic ruins, it attracts 
her b:y its bleakness and impels her to direct her aimless flight 
toward it. Reeling down out of the air, she plunges into a 
‘black cave to weep undisturbed over her existence and, if 
possible, to turn into a lifeless stone among these very boulders. 
For a time her mood is not at all affected by the beautiful sun 
which comes to charm the rocks about her with magic light. 
Lying on a stone as on a sacrificial hearth she craves death. 
But in due time her heart responds, hope reawakens, and what 
had seemed unbearable fades away like a dream. As soon as 
her despondency ends she feels a sense of horror at the dark 
abysses in which she had been content to imprison herself. 
Quickly she causes some of the barren cliffs to disappear and 
an Elysium to stand before her. Thus nature and mood are 
not merely in accord, but mood refashions nature in accord 
with itself. 
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Mood as induced by nature is pictured as follows: In the 
evening, when their day’s work has been completed, the hermit, 
Hiion, Rezia and their child are refreshed by the glory and. 
splendor of the starry heaven; yet they are submerged into 
this sea of wonders with an awe tinged with ominous fore- 
bodings. These presentiments of impending evil are fulfilled, 
for during the night the hermit dies, Hiionnet is abducted 
by Titania and the entire island soon resumes its former air of 
desolation and ruin, thereby reflecting the dismay and despair 
of the unhappy parents. No blade of grass remains; grove, 
garden and flowers have disappeared, leaving only a black, 
inhospitable scene of inaccessible cliffs and black, misshapen 
rocks. 

Nature is endowed by Wieland with a moral sense, for as 
soon as Hiion and Rezia had been faithless to the command of 
chastity, the heavens turned black, all the stars became extinct, 
fierce winds were unleashed, the thunder rolled, and with 
fearful roaring an unparalleled storm broke loose. The earth’s 
axis cracked, black clouds poured forth streams of fire, the 
sea raged and waves rose up like mountains. These details, 
it is true, are not given in the island scene itself, yet they 
immediately precede it and help give rise to it. Moreover, 
in the island episode reference is made to this outraged sen- 
sibility in the significant statement that all nature revolted 
against Hiion as soon as he yielded to the forbidden impulse 
of love. At the end of the eighth canto Wieland addresses his 
readers directly on the moral aspect of nature, declaring that 
the greatest gift nature can bestow, a treasure which is not 
lost but which follows man into a better life beyond, is a feel- 
ing heart and a pure mind. 

Strangely enough, Wieland, who is generally regarded as a 
pronounced rationalist, enters the realm of mysticism in his 
characterization of Alfonso’s soul life. Alfonso, says he, already 
belongs more to the next world than to this. At night, when he 
is half wrapped in slumber, his ears hear voices like those of 
angels wafted gently from the forest. Then it seems to him 
that the thin wall which separates him from his beloved ones 
falls. His inmost being unfolds, a sacred flame shines from his 
breast, and in the pure light of the invisible world his soul 
beholds heavenly visions. These endure even when his mildly 
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bewildered eyes have closed in slumber. And when the morning 
sun again reveals nature’s scene about him this state still con- 
tinues. A gleam of heavenly bliss transfigures rock and grove, 
shines through and completely fills them; everywhere and in all 
creatures Alfonso then sees the image of the great, uncreated 
being, just as the image of the sun is visible floating in the 
dewdrop. Thus, in his spirit, heaven and earth finally merge 
imperceptibly into one. His very being seems to be aroused. 
And with it, at this vast distance from the turmoil of passion, 
in the sacredness that surrounds him, there awakens the purest 
of all senses. Here Wieland’s excursion into the realm of the 
spirit abruptly ends. He concludes with the question: 


Doch—wer versiegelt mir mit unsichtbarer Hand 
Den kiihnen Mund, dass nichts Unnennbares ihm entrinne? 
Verstummend bleib ich stehn an dieses Abgrunds Rand. 


These final words are in keeping with Wieland’s thought that 
nature seems jealous of having her mysteries bared by mortal 
eyes.! 

After the hermit’s death the island episode is soon brought 
to a close. By dint of contrast with the rest of the poem, this 
scene serves to bring out in bold relief the inconsistency and the 
duality of Wieland’s character. The master of playful irony 
manifests a warm, human interest; detached superiority yields 
to spontaneity: the antagonist of Rousseau depicts society as a 
corrupting influence and portrays nature as the undefiled 
source of goodness; the rationalist reverts to his earlier mystic 
tendency. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 


1 Uber den Hang der Menschen, an Magie und Geistererscheinungen zu 
glauben,” Wéielands simtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1857, XXX, 95 f. This essay 
was first published in 1781; Oberon in 1780. 
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VIII. 
GEORGE BORROW AND GOETHE’S FAUST 


N A LETTER from William Taylor of Norwich to Robert 
Southey, is to be found perhaps the earliest trustworthy 
clue to the date of Borrow’s first acquaintance with the German 
language. Writing on March 12th, 1821, Taylor, whose name 
will probably survive because of his relation to Borrow, says: 


A Norwich young man is construing with me, Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell with a view of translating it for the press. His name is George 
Henry Borrow, and he has learnt German with extraordinary rapidity, 
indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and, though not yet eighteen, un- 
derstands twelve languages—English, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. . . . 


That such an astonishing achievement practically precluded 
special devotion to any one language, save possibly his own, 
seems clear. And yet at this particular time and for the fol- 
lowing three or four years, German must have occupied him 
chiefly, for it was during this period that he published in the 
Monthly Magazine and the New Monthly Magazine of 1823, 
translations of Schiller’s Diver, Stolberg’s Ode to a Mountain 
Torrent, and Goethe’s Erl King. “A Review of the Fortsetzung 
des Faust von Géthe” by C. C. Schéne, and “A Review of the 
Devil’s Elixir from the German of Hcffmann” appeared in 
Vols. 1 and 2, respectively, of the Universal Review of 1824. 
In 1825, finally, these smaller works were followed by larger 
undertakings: Der Freyschéitz, from the German of Apel, and 
Faustus, His Life, Death and Descent into Hell, Translated from 
the German. 

In the delightful chapter of Lavengro in which Borrow 
recounts his early experiences with Taylor, he tells us that his 
first German teacher was a Jew, a peripatetic quack, whom he 
calls Moucha. This Moucha, however, soon discovered his 
inability to keep pace with his pupil, and thereupon turned him 
over to Taylor, a true lover of German. Taylor was so charmed 
to get hold of a really promising student that he undertook the 
task of teaching him without remuneration of any sort. 
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Immediately following the death of Borrow’s father in 1824, 
the young linguist started for London with the expressed in- 
tention of embarking on a literary career. Armed with a highly 
complimentary letter of introduction from Taylor, he presented 
himself to Sir Richard Phillips, one of the most successful 
publishers of the day. Phillips received him with open arms, 
although his interest waned perceptibly’when he discovered that 
his young visitor aspired to become a writer, and that he had 
in his handbag some literary wares for immediate disposal. 

Among these finished products, Dr. Knapp, the first biog- 
rapher of Borrow, reckoned two volumes of translations from 
the Danish, and Klinger’s Faustus. In regard to the latter 
Dr. Knapp was surely mistaken, for it appears certain now that 
Borrow first became acquainted with Klinger’s book during 
the work of compiling his Celebrated Trials, the first commission 
given him by Sir Richard Phillips. 

Though couched in vigorous English, and being an altogether 
praiseworthy piece of work, the Faustus received only un- 
favorable criticism at the hands of English reviewers, one of 
whom declared: 


This is another work to which no respectable publisher ought to have 
allowed his name to be put. The political allusions and metaphysics, 
which may have made it popular among a low class in Germany, do 
not sufficiently season its lewd scenes and coarse descriptions for 
British palates. We ‘have occusionally publications for the fireside,— 
these are only fit for the fire.' 


The question as to the immediate source of Borrow’s version 
of Klinger’s Faust, raised by Mr. Clement Shorter in his 
admirable book, George Borrow and his Circle (Boston & New 
York, 1913) has been reiterated by him in his truly monumental 
“Norwich Edition of Borrow’s Works” (16 vols., London, 
1923-1924) in the form of a more or less positive assertion that 
Borrow used the French version of 1798, rather than the 
German original. 

This matter is perhaps worthy of a fuller discussion than can 
be given here but should not, I think, be left entirely untouched, 
since it involves to some extent the question of Borrow’s real 
interest in the German language at precisely the time when that 
nterest is supposed to have been the greatest. 


1 Literary Gasette, July 16, 1825. 
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Mr. Shorter originally said: “What makes me think that 
Borrow used only the French version in his translation is the 
fact that in his preface he refers to the engravings of that 
version, one of which he reproduced; whereas the engravings 
are in the German version also.” In his “Norwich Edition” 
(Vol. XV) he further states: “Although Faustus is described 
on the title-page of three successive editions as ‘translated 
from the German’ there is little evidence that he ever knew 
who the author was. There is evidence that he made his trans- 
lation from the French version.” 

After stating succinctly who Klinger was, and that both 
Borrow’s Tales of the Wild and Wonderful, and Faustus, are 
typical of the school which influenced Monk Lewis, Walter 
Scott, and Miss Radcliffe, he continues: 


Borrow refers condescendingly to the French translation. He says 
nothing of the fact that he must have made his version from that 
translation and probably never had an opportunity of seeing the 
German original. The fact that he refers to the engravings of the 
French edition, one of which he reproduces, makes me the more certain 
that he had never seen the German original. 


It would seem that Mr. Shorter has added here nothing of 
moment to his first remarks on the subject. The mere fact 
that Borrow did not know Klinger was the author of the 
anonymous book he translated, surely lends little, if any, 
additional substance to his inferencé. 

Since Mr. Shorter nowhere gives expression to a doubt as 
to Borrow’s ability to translate from the German at the time, 
the matter simply resolves itself into a question of the truth- 
fulness of Borrow’s statement “Translated from the German.” 

A comparison, superficial, I admit, of certain sections of 
Borrow’s version with the French translation on the one hand, 
and the German text on the other, has convinced me that 
Borrow did use the latter. There seems, therefore, to be no 
valid reason for doubting the truthfulness of Borrow’s state- 
ment, excepting perhaps the possibility that he had not seen 
the German book, a contingency for which I recognize no 
cogent argument in Mr. Shorter’s reasoning. 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Shorter errs in stating that the 
plates of the French edition are also to be found in the German 
original. 
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The original German edition ostensibly published in St. 
Petersburg in 1791? contains no plates, which is likewise the 
case with three different pirated editions issued within a year 
of the book’s first appearance. There were, therefore, at least 
four German editions without plates, any one of which Borrow 
might have used. The plates of the French version, Amsterdam 
1798, six in number, were engraved by C. Schulte after designs 
by one Schubert, for the “Zweyte vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage” of Klinger’s book, dated St. Petersburg, 1794. 

That Borrow did not see this first German illustrated edition 
is of ‘course obvious, since he would otherwise have noted the 
fact that the pictures of the French edition are impressions from 
the identical German plates which were merely supplied with 
French inscriptions. 

Summing up, I can only say that there is little cause to deny 
credence to the claims put forth by Borrow not only on the 
title-page but also with added emphasis in the closing paragraph 
of the preface to his Faustus. 


The present translation [he states] has been executed with as much 
fidelity to the original as the difference of the two languages would 
allow. Shortly after the publication of the German work, a French 
translation (as bad as French translations from the German usually 
are) appeared at Amsterdam, adorned with excellent engravings, one 
of which has been selected for the present volume. 


A mau so greatly interested in German romantic ballads, in 
Der Freyschiitz and Klinger’s Faust, could not fail to be at 
tracted by Goethe’s Faust. Borrow’s first printed reference to 
Faust is a mere allusion to it as an epochal publication, in the 
concluding sentence of his good and generally sympathetic 
review of Robert Pierce Gillies’ translation of Hoffmann’s 
Elixire des Teufels already referred to above. 

This review is so characteristic of Borrow and a work of such 
length, covering 17 pages of the Universal Review of November, 
1824, that one wonders why it was not included in thecom- 
prehensive “Norwich Edition” of his writings. In introducing 
his subject Borrow writes: 


? The authorized editions of 1791 and 1794, attributed to St. Petersburg, 
were actually issued by the publisher, Jacobaer of Leipzig. 
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The rage for German horrors is again on the ascendent after an 
obscuration of a quarter of a century. But the popular monster shows 
his front under another aspect. It formerly assailed us under the shape 
of tragedy and tale, both extravagant and yet both adapted to catch 
the popular eye by their vigour, their novelty and the wild and vivid 
mixture of splendour and gloom that belongs to the turbulent imagina- 
tion of the North. 

Monk Lewis was the great author, transcriber and translator of 
the school among us; “A decent priest where frenzy was the God,” 
but the folly or the inspiration had its day, or rather its night; and the 
rising of a richer and brighter hour of English poetry and romance 
extinguished the sullen blaze of the German muse in England. 

Yet it would be idle to deny that in the works of some of the abler 
Germans there are evidences of power deserving of deep and permanent 
admiration; that, mingled with much palpable puerility, there is 
occasionally remarkable force and grandeur; and that, defying and 
outraging nature, as they do in almost every instance of their touching 
upon common life, they follow with strange and solemn fidelity those 
wilder states of human feeling into which the unhappy few are urged 
by violent passion, overwhelming despair, or preternatural terror. 


After speaking of the invasion of England by German music, 
especially Weber’s Freyschiitz, which carried everything before 
it in all the theatres of England, Borrow continues, “When 
the Freyschiitz shall have gone its course, we should not be sur- 
prised to see the story of The Devil’s Elixir taking its place, and 
chaining down the ear of the multitude with ferocious harmony.” 

Finally, after fifteen pages of a concis¢: and clear recital of 
Hoffmann’s story accompanied by a quaintand pithy running 
comment, he says: “Thus termirates this strange tale, un- 
doubtedly revolting in parts, but as undoubtedly exhibiting 
from time to time as much fanciful beauty and absorbing in- 
terest as any that the author’s prolific country has produced 
since the Faust.” 

That Borrow had before this time read Faust to some purpose, 
is deducible partly from his reference to it in the second inter- 
view with Sir Richard Phillips, supposed by Dr. Knapp to have 
occurred in 1821, and partly from the air of comprehensive 
familiarity with it and with Goethe in general, pervading his 
short review of C. C. L. Schéne’s Fortsetzung von Goethe’s Faust. 


This continuation of Goethe’s Faustus [writes Borrow] is undoubt- 
edly like the original tragedy in all that regards externals. The paper 
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is of the same quality and we do not doubt that the type is from the 
same font. The work too is dedicated to Goethe who, it seems, ap- 
proves of it, to the great delight of Mr. C. C. L. Schéne. But we 
think it right to warn this simple-hearted dramatist that Goethe 
has a little of his own devil in his composition, and that he has evidently 
been playing the part of Mephistopheles with this second Wagner, 
for it is quite absurd to suppose that the poet could admire such a 
spiritless and bodyless imitation. It is in no sense of the word a con- 
tinuation of the original tragedy; it is a mere heavy repetition, when 
it evinces any ideas at all. Faustus exhibits no new feelings, is placed 
in no new situations, except indeed it be in the catastrophe, where the 
devil takes him off to hell, whence he is reclaimed by the heavenly 
powers, in a cold epilogue. 


From these lines it is obvious that Borrow did as early as 
1824, get a glimpse at least of the nature of Goethe, and the 
Faust; and one can only harbor the wish that he may have seen 
the well-known invective, entitled “Herr Schéne,” written by 
Goethe in 1823, but not printed until Riemer and Eckermann 
gave it place in Vol. I of their edition of Goethe’s works.* 

In order to understand Goethe’s lines, it must be remembered 
that Schéne not only dedicated his work to Goethe but also 
applied to him for some expression of opinion regarding it. 
From the rapturous response contained in Schéne’s second 
poetic address “An den Herrn von Géthe nachdem ich seine 
Antwort auf meine Zusendung erhalten hatte,” it is apparent 
that Goethe sent him probably “schéne,” but quite certainly, 
“nichtssagende Worte.” 

What he really thought, he confided to the strip of paper 
found in his“ Nachlass” in 1832: 


Herr Schone. 
Dem Dummen wird die Ilias zur Fibel, 
Wie uns vor solchem Leser graus’t! 
Er liest so ohngefihr die Bibel 
Als wie Herr Schéne meinen Faust. 
Der du so nach Erfindung bangst, 
Du solltest dich so sehr nicht plagen; 
Wenn du eine weise Antwort verlangst, 
Muszt du verniinftig fragen. 


* Goethe’s Poetische und Prosaische Werke, Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1836. 
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While Borrow was surely not lacking in a sufficiently high 
opinion of his own capacity as a linguist, it is doubtful at least 
whether he would have suggested to a publisher, the irksome 
and self-searching task of translating Faust, had he not felt 
himself secure in his mastery of the German language. I am 
not, while saying this, unmindful of the circumstance that he 
allowed Sir Richard Phillips to bulldoze him into the job of 
translating into German, his pseudo-philosophic work entitled 
Proximate causes of the Material Phenomena, a task which was, 
to be sure, far beyond his reach. 

It is the passage in Lavengro leading up to this proposition 
on the part of Sir Richard, that especially concerns us here. 
Telling Borrow in the boldest terms that he had not until then 
intended to employ him otherwise than as a literary hack for 
the Monthly Magazine, Sir Richard continued, “but Sir, this 
morning I received a letter from my valued friend in the country 
in which he speaks in terms of strong admiration( I don’t 
overstate) of your German acquirements. Sir, he says that it 
would be a thousand pities if your knowledge of the German 
language should be lost to the world, or even permitted to sleep, 
and he entreats me to think of some plan by which it may be 
turned to account. Sir, I am at all times willing, if possible, 
to oblige my worthy friend, and likewise to encourage merit 
and talent; I have, therefore, determined to employ you in 
German.” “Sir,” said Borrow rubbing his hands, “you are 
very kind and so is our mutual friend; I shall be very happy 
to make myself useful in German, and if you think a good trans- 
lation from Goethe—his Sorrows for example or, more par- 
ticularly, the Faust—” “Sir,” said the publisher, “Goethe is 
a drug; his Sorrows are a drug, so is his Faustus, more especially 
the last since that fool rendered him into English.” 
(Sir Richard is here paying his compliments to Lord Levison 
Gower whose woefully inadequate translation of Faust had 
recently appeared.) 

“No Sir,” continued the publisher, “I do not want you to 
translate Goethe, or anything belonging to him, nor do I want 
you to translate anything from the German. I am willing to 
encourage merit, Sir, and, as my good friend in his last letter 
has spoken very highly of your German acquirements I have 
determined that you shall translate my book of philosophy into 
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German. I am not a drug, Sir, in Germany as Goethe is here, 
no more is my book.” 

When Borrow ventured to suggest some difficulties in the way, 
the publisher assured him that he ought to consider himself 
highly gratified, and dismissed him by saying: “Now, Sir, permit 
me to inform you that I wish to be alone. This is Sunday after- 
noon, Sir, I never go to church, but I am in the habit of spending 
a part of every Sunday afternoon alone, profitably, I hope, Sir,— 
in musing on the magnificence of nature and the moral dignity 
of man.” 

With the comment that “what can’t be cured must be 
endured,” and “it is hard to kick against the pricks,” Borrow 
set resolutely but futilely to work on the huge undertaking 
destined to end his association with the publisher, and in- 
cidentally spoil for long, all real pleasure in his German studies. 

The alacrity with which Borrow indicated his willingness to 
furnish a translation of Faust suggests strongly that he had 
already tried his hand at it. 

A translation of Der Kénig in Thule, now published in the 
“Norwich Edition” may very probably have originated at the 
same time that his versions of the. Erl-King and the Leonore 
were made. 

It is, on the other hand, extremely unlikely that he could 
then have produced the good translation of the lines from the 
Walpurgis Nacht gracing the stirring passage of Lavengro in 
which Borrow, seated with Isopel Berners, discourses on the 
approach and outburst of an awful thunderstorm, when he is 
not attempting—vainly—to give her a lesson in the Armenian 
language. 

Following a terrific clap of thunder, Borrow who has just made 
a more or less apt quotation from his beloved Ab Gwilyem, 
says, “So you don’t like Ab Gwilyem; what say you to old 
Goethe? 


Mist shrouds the night and rack; 

Hear, in the woods, what an awful crack! 
Wildly the owls are flitting. 

Hark to the pillars splitting 

Of palaces verdant ever! 

The branches quiver and sever, 

The mighty stems are creaking, 
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In wild mixt ruin down dashing 

O’er one another they’re crashing; 
Whilst ’midst the rocks so hoary 
Whirlwinds hurry and worry. 

Hears’t not, Sister— 

Hark! said Belle, hark! 

Hears’t not, Sister, a chorus of voices? 


So far, Lavengro; in Borrow’s manuscript the passage is 
concluded with the answer: 


Yes, the enormous mountain along, 
Horribly streameth the sorcerer’s song. 


Both handwriting and quality of workmanship make it 
likely, if not certain, that these lines forming part of an other- 
wise unpublished manuscript of ten pages preserved in the 
Speck Collection in Yale University Library, were written 
between the years 1843-1846 when, according to Borrow, 
Lavengro was composed, and 1851, when the great book was 
finally published. 

Beginning with the passage, “Faust, Mephistopheles und 
Irrlicht in abwechselndem Gesang,” this fragment consists of 
189 consecutive lines ending with Faust’s query addressed to 
Mephisto: 


Willst du dich nun, um uns hier einzufiihren 
Als Zaubrer oder Teufel produciren? 


which Borrow renders 


Now, do you mean to mingle in this revel 
As simple sorcerer or mighty devil? 


Since some important lines of the manuscript challenge com- 
parison, not always to the disadvantage of Borrow, with the 
famous rendition by Shelley, I shall quote the first two pages 
in full. 


Now the wizard’s land we enter, 

Glad and fain we are to tread it 

Safe and free from misadventure. 
Speed us, sprite, for thy dear credit 
To the expanse for which we’re sighing. 
See how swift the trees are flying 

Past us as we’re onward going! 
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See the big cliffs how they’re bowing 
While the crag’s huge noses muster 

All their rage, and snort and bluster! 
Down beneath the moon’s pale lustre 
Midst the stones the brooks are roving. 
Songs I’m hearing, strains heart moving, 
Moans as if by lovers given. 

Voices from our days of heaven 

All our feelings best recalling, 

As the echo is repeating 

Clear the magic tones so fleeting. 
Hark! what means this horrid gabble, 
Jays and all the feathered rabble 

Soon upstarting now and brawling; 
What is that which there doth wander 
Spindle-shank and pot-like belly 
Through the bush? A Salamander? 
Yes, ’tis one! ’tis one! I tell ye. 

And like snakes from rocks around us 
See the roots are twining, bending, 
Nooses, strange and wild extending 

To entangle and confound us. 

From big bulks which loom and lumber 
Feelers stretch they without number, 
Feelers like the polyposses; 

Whilst the mice through moors and mosses 
Scurry with their coats so shining, 
And the fireflies are sweeping, 

’ Phalanx close and crowded keeping 
Bent the maddening route on joining. 
But now tell me if we’re staying 
Or if we are onwards straying. 
Whirligig each thing is playing, 

Rock and forest change their places 
And the wisps and wandering blazes 
Double as we’re them surveying. 


As the last forty-nine lines of the manuscript are written on 
ribbed paper bearing the watermark, 1846, it is not impossible 
that they were done somewhat later than the preceding one 
hundred and forty lines written on paper of smooth texture, and 
showing no watermarks of any sort. Handwriting and similar- 
ity of styles seem to prove however that all these unpublished 
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lines, as well as thirty-one others covering the incident of the 
Proktophantasmist, and printed in Vol. VII of the “Norwich 
Edition,” are products of the same period in Borrow’s develop- 
ment. 

It is characteristic of the man that he should have selected 
for translation, besides the Walpurgis Nacht, that portion of 
Faust containing the genesis of Mephistopheles. 

This third fragment was like the thirty-one lines of the 
Proktophantasmist, generously presented to the Collection 
of Goethiana in Yale University Library by Mr. Thomas J. Wise 
of London. It consists of one hundred and twelve lines written 
on paper variously watermarked 1844 and 1846. Although 
published in Vol. VII of the “Norwich Edition,” at least a 
small portion of the manuscript should find a place here. 


But ah! I feel, although to hail it willing, 
Content no longer from my breast distilling. 
Why should the stream become so soon expended, 
And we in thirst and dust be laid extended? 

O, I’ve experienced oft the deprivation, 

Yet there’s a substitute, a heavenly pleasure, 

We learn the supernatural to treasure. 

We long, we long for revelation 

Which nowhere meets in nobler guise, our vision 
Than in the Testament we style the New. 

To unlock the ground text wherefore not determine 
With heart that seeks for truth ’bove all. 

For once the blest original 

I’ll render into my beloved German. 

’Tis writ: “In the beginning was the Word!” 

I’m stopped already; who will help afford? 

I can’t assign the Word so high a station. 
Another term must stand in my translation. 

It should, unless I’m very, very blind, 

Be writ; “In the beginning was the Mind.” 
Consider this first line I do advise thee; 

Let not thy pen to too much haste entice thee; 

Is it the Mind that all creates? more right 

To say “In the beginning was the Might!” 

But whilst I trace this down my mind is shaken. 
Something assures me I am still mistaken; 

Help me, my soul! at once from doubts I’m freed! 
’Tis done: “In the beginning was the Deed!” 
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Pronounced superiority from every point of view over his 
ballad translations of 1821 to 1825, and more especially the 
exhibition of a far firmer grasp, on Borrow’s part, of the carry- 
ing capacity of the German language, prove incontestibly that 
all his Faust fragments, with the single exception of his The 
Faithful King of Thule, resulted, not from his early language 
exercises, but rather from a later painstaking study of Goethe’s 
work. 

If further proof of Borrow’s familiarity with Faust were 
needed, it might be found in the circumstance that he quotes 
from the Walpurgis Nacht even in that most depressing of all his 
literary utterances, the interminable “Appendix” to Romany 
Rye. Here chagrin and disgust due to the inexplicable coolness 
accorded Lavengro, cause him to sink to a state of mind so maud- 
lin that he pompously grants to German letters, the possession 
of but one fine poem,—Wieland’s Oberon. 

Writing of his arch enemies, the “pseudo-radicals,” and crying 
out “confound the revolutionary canaille, why can’t they be 
quiet!” he remarks that they put one in mind of the parvenu 
in the Walpurgis Nacht; then going far afield to say that he is 
no admirer of Goethe, he continues, “but the idea of that par- 
venu was certainly a good one—yes, putting one in mind of the 
individual who says: 


Wir waren wahrlich auch nicht dumm, 
Und 'thaten oft was’ wir nicht sollten; 
Doch jetzo kehrt sich Alles um und um, 
Und eben da wir’s fest erhalten wollten. 


This he translates badly enough as follows: 


We were no fools, as every one discern’d, 

And stopp’d at naught our projects in fulfilling; 
But now the world seems topsy-turvy turn’d, 
To keep it quiet just when we were willing. 
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IX. 
EMERSON ON WORDSWORTH 


HE relationship between Emerson and Wordsworth, or 

rather the influence of Wordsworth upon Emerson, needs 
to be defined. There is a nebulous impression of close kinship 
between the two, particularly in their views concerning nature. 
Since Wordsworth’s more original and potent verse had been 
written before 1820, while Emerson’s earliest significant address 
was delivered in 1837 and his earliest significant essay was 
printed in 1836, we are apt to assume that Wordsworth exerted 
an important influence upon the young Emerson in the 1830’s.! 
The assumption does not appear to be well founded as I shall 
attempt to demonstrate. During the years that followed his 
first efforts, Emerson’s attitude grew successively friendly, 
enthusiastic, confident toward the Wordsworth he had formerly 
found interesting but blundering, admirable in intention but 
ludicrously incapable. It is not difficult to mark the very 
year in which the transition from very considerable dis- 
approval to almost unbroken approval was completed. 

_A perusal of Emerson’s essays and addresses is rewarded with 
several well-scattered references to Wordsworth. The volume 
containing Euglish Traits includes. those descriptions and 
criticisms of Wordsworth which have obtained most currency. 
In the best complete edition of Emerson’s works it is note- 
worthy that all except one of the twelve volumes (the volume 
comprising Representative Men) contain references of some sort 
to Wordsworth, a general indication, at least, that Emerson, 
from youth to old age, read Wordsworth’s verse.” 

It is, however, in Emerson’s Journals that his opinion of 
Wordsworth can be traced from the first mention in 1826, 


1 Wordsworth’s The Prelude was not published till after his death in 1850; 
all the rest of his best work was accessible at this time. Emerson’s The American 
Scholar was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1837; his little book, Nature, was printed in 1836. 

2 The most complete edition is the “Centenary Edition.” ed. by E. W. Emer- 
son, Boston, 1903-4. 
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when Emerson was twenty-three, to the last mention in 1868, 
when Emerson was sixty-five and Wordsworth long since dead.* 
The Journals acquaint one with Emerson’s ideas something 
as a period of association with him in his own home might 
have done, and it is not to be overlooked that he early formed 
the habit of entering in these notes the thoughts or observations 
that particularly impressed him. A candid reader of the 
Journals is, consequently, compelled to accept what there ap- 
pears on any subject (e. g. Wordsworth) as Emerson’s genuine 
utterance upon it. The objection that Emerson said one thing 
about Wordsworth in his Journals but felt another thing in his 
heart could carry no conviction to one who knew Emerson’s 
character and the character of his Journals. The index of the 
Journals testifies to Emerson’s keen and persistent interest in 
Wordsworth. Among contemporary writers, there are only 
three on whom Emerson bestows more constant attention.‘ 
And these three were all of them personal friends; whereas 
Wordsworth was, to Emerson, an author, not a friend in the 
ordinary sense. So far then, the impression of the casual 
reader that there was a bond, more or less close, between 
Wordsworth and Emerson appears well founded. 

We may divide our examination of the Journals into two 
periods: roughly, the period before the writing of Emerson’s 
book, Nature, in 1836; and the period from that time to the last 
entries in the Journals. In other words, we try to discover 
how Emerson has taken his Wordsworth, up to the age of thirty- 
two or thirty-three; afterwards, to discover how Emerson, from 
thirty-three to over seventy, has continued to take his Words- 
worth. The break is rather arbitrary, perhaps, but (as Mercutio 
says) “it will serve.” 

Emerson’s first observations, written in 1826, are interest- 
ing because they are the first, and because they are very 
natural in a youthful critic of Wordsworth: 


3 Emerson’s Journals, ten volumes, edited by E. W. Emerson, and W. E. 
Forbes, Boston, 1909. The Journals, as edited, contain entries from 1820 till 
1876: Emerson’s thoughts from the age of sixteen to that of seventy-eight. 

« The three are: Bronson Alcott, Carlyle, and Thoreau. 

5 Emerson met and talked with Wordsworth in 1833 at Rydal Mount 
(See ch. I, of English Traits); and again in 1848 at Ambleside (see ch. XVII of 
English Traits). The personal impression made upon Emerson seems not to 
have been altogether pleasant on either occasion. 
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It would seem as if abundant erudition, foreign travel and gymnastic 
exercises must be annexed to his awful imagination and fervent piety 
to finish Milton. That the boisterous childhood, careless of criticism 
and poetry, the association of vulgar and unclean companions, were 
necessary to balance the towering spirit of Shakspeare, and that Mr. 
Wordsworth has failed of pleasing by being too much a poet.® 


The meaning of this is, as I take it, that Wordsworth lacks 
that more or less miscellaneous experience (present in Shakes- 
peare and Milton) without which a poet can hardly be of the 
greatest. The doctrine may be sound enough,. though its ap- 
plication to Wordsworth indicates juvenility. Yet it is re- 
markable that it should have occurred at all to the somewhat 
positive young man to compare Wordsworth with Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Two years later, Emerson copies from five different poems 
by Wordsworth’ what appears to be a series of favorite quota- 
tions. It is noteworthy that none of the lines quoted touches 
in the least closely upon that theory of, and attitude toward, 
nature which seems common to Emerson and Wordsworth. 
Indeed, certain caustic phrases, upon the very subject of Words- 
worth’s “nature,” follow. Emerson resents the way in which 
Wordsworth has “pitched his tent” among natural beauties 
and in so doing actually lost touch with them, “trying to distil 
the essence of poetry from poetic things, instead of being satis- 
fied to adorn common scenes with such lights from these sources 
of poetry as nature will always furnish to her true lovers.”® 
Whether the truth of this opinion is demonstrable or not, 
certainly the hostile tone assumed towards Wordsworth is 
obvious. The castigation continues in a passage contrasting 
the poem Pelican Island by Montgomery with Wordsworth’s 
Excursion. Emerson praises Pelican Island for its “coarse and 
tangible features for description or allusions,” at the same time 
decrying Wordsworth as “metaphysical and evanescent.” In 
short, “it is a poem worth ten Excursions!”® 


Journal, II, 106. 
7 Journal, II, 230-231. The five poems are: Dion; Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality; Ecclesiastical Sonnet X; Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew Tree; 
Sonnet I, to the River Dudden. 
8 Journal, I, 232. 

9 Ibid., p. 235. Emerson may be considered properly Byronic at twenty-four. 
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With the next pronouncement, four years later, a new accent 
may be discerned. 


He has writ lines that are like outward nature, so fresh, so simple, 
so durable; but whether all or half his texture is as firm I doubt, though 
last evening I read with high delight his Sonnets to Liberty.’ 


Emerson is doing his own thinking about Wordsworth, as 
about many other things, for this is the period of Emerson’s 
pastorate in Boston, and only a year later he finds himself unable 
to conform to certain of his “pastoral” duties." Later in 1831, 
Wordsworth’s poems have again been scrutinized and Emerson 
commends certain of them. The survey concludes thus: 


Come up, William Wordsworth, almost I can say Coleridge’s com- 
pliment, quem quoties lego, non verba mihi videor audire, sed tonitrua. 
His noble distinction is that he seeks the truth and shuns with brave 
self-denial every image and word that is from the purpose, means to 
stick close to his own thought and give it in naked simplicity and so 
make it God’s affair, not his own, whether it shall succeed. But he 
fails of executing this purpose fifty times for the sorry purpose of mak- 
ing a rhyme in which he has no skill, of from imbecility of mind losing 
sight of his thought, or from self-surrender to custom in poetic dic- 


And almost every moral line in his book might be framed like a 
picture, or graven on a temple porch, and would gain instead of lose 
by being pondered.” 


Emerson never shows any effrontery of self-assertion even 
in these early Journals, though he does convey unobtrusively 
that air of certitude—derived only from within—which char- 
acterized him from twenty to eighty! The accent is patently 
not that of a devotee or a disciple of Wordsworth. Emerson 
seems to be scrutinizing him with interest, never forgetting to 
weigh his vices against his virtues, and not so much seeking 
guidance as bestowing—modestly enough—approval. Indeed 
the high praise just quoted is gainsaid before a year has elapsed. 


10 Tbid., p. 402. Emerson was then (1831) twenty-eight. 

1 Emerson’s ultimatum to his church was the sermon on The Lords Supper, 
delivered at the Second Church in Boston, 1832. 

1% Journal, II, 429, 430. The commended poems are: a sonnet (River Dud- 
don series); Ode to Duty; Rob Roy; The Happy Warrior; Dion. 
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I never read Wordsworth without chagrin, a man of such great 
powers and ambition, so near to the Dii majores, to fail so meanly in 
every attempt! A genius that hath epilepsy, a deranged archangel.’* 


The Journal for 1833 contains the account (not significantly 
different from that in English Traits) of Emerson’s first personal 
meeting with Wordsworth." Again it is made plain that Emer- 
son approaches Wordsworth with great interest but hardly with 
the veneration of a follower. He blames himself, in fact, for 
being too ready to find the “Lake Poet” a little ridiculous. 
He cannot forbear to put the question: 


Could not Wordsworth have kept to himself his intimations that 
his new edition was at the bookseller’s and contained some improve- 
ments?5 


There were unpleasant qualities in the man Wordsworth, 
which might have escaped even Emerson had he known Words- 
worth only through books of verse. Wordsworth’s self- 
preoccupation, his perfectly ingenuous, fundamental egoism, 
would always have been, for Emerson, a barrier to intimacy— 
so far was Emerson’s own temper, in this respect, from that 
of Wordsworth.’© Emerson did not fail, however, to credit 
Wordsworth, retrospectively, with invaluable independence 
or self-dependence. Presently he sounds the trumpet of high 
praise: 

Milton was too learned, though I hate to say it... . . Wordsworth 
was a more original poet than he. That seems the poet’s garland. 
He speaks by that right, that he has somewhat yet unsaid to say.” 


This train of unalleviated praise holds throughout 1834, for 
the one other comment of the year is all eulogy: 


3 Journal, I1, 534. Emerson cites two passages to illustrate Wordsworth’s 
tendency to ruin high poems by impotent conclusions. He declares sapiently: 
“If he had cut in his dictionary for words, he could hardly have got worse.” 

™ Journal, III, 182, 183. 

6 Ibid., p. 188. 

1% When Emerson next talked with Wordsworth, some fifteen years later 
(1848), he still found himself somewhat offended by Wordsworth’s ways, 
though he (Emerson) had long since come to rank Wordsworth very high as a 
poet. Cf. English Traits, Ch. XVII. 

17 Journal, III, 328. 
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It requires no ordinary elevation to go by the social distinctions and 
feel that interest in humanity itself which is implied in attentions to 
the obscure. Wordsworth is a philanthropist;.... And so keep me 
heaven, I will love the race in general if I cannot in any particular.'* 


The last sentence (a comment worth pondering as applied to 
either of the men concerned) is the only sentence so far noted 
which carries even a hint that Emerson ever took his cue from 
Wordsworth as from a master. Here the hint is altogether 
casual. 


The observations of the year 1835 mark a considerable quali- 
fication of praise. This was the year before the publication 
of Emerson’s Nature, in which his beliefs about the rdéle of 
nature in man’s life found such complete expression that he 
can be safely said never to have modified them. Emerson, 
in this very significant thirty-second year of his life, speaks 
out sharply: 


Wordsworth writes the verses of a great original bard, but he writes 
ill, weakly, concerning his poetry, talks ill of it, and even writes other 
poetry that is very poor.!® 


A little later in the same year, Emerson takes up a volume 
of Wordsworth with confidence. 


It is the comfort I have in taking up those new poems of Words- 
worth, that I am sure here to find thoughts in harmony with the great 
frame of Nature, the placid aspect of the Universe. I may find dull- 
ness and flatness, but I shai} not find meanness and error.” 


On the very next day, Emerson tells explosively just what he 
has found in those new poems of Wordsworth: 


What platitudes I find in Wordsworth!... . 
“I, poet, bestow my verse 
On this and this and this... .” 
Scarce has he dropped the smallest piece of an egg, when he fills 
the barnyard with his cackle.” 


18 Journal, III, 333. 

1 Journal, III, 333. 

2 Journal, III, 560. This passage illustrates the ease with which Emerson 
may be (and is!) misrepresented by isolated citation. He is now a “Words- 
worthian,” now an infidel Byron! : 

Tbid., p. 561. 
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At this point we must estimate carefully the influence which — 


Wordsworth had exerted upon Emerson down to the year 
when Emerson’s own view of nature crystallized into explicit 
and permanent form. Nearly every word of Emerson’s relevant 
to the subject has been quoted: what he felt moved privately 
to record from his twenty-third to his thirty-second year. One 
so persistently occupied with Wordsworth’s productions could 


scarcely have said less about his striking pantheistic attitude. - 


The few sentences that deal with Wordsworth’s treatment of 
nature are not complimentary—are not what would seem to 
many of us sympathetic. The posture of Emerson is always 
precisely critical with rather more impatience than enthusiasm, 
perhaps, but never impatience sufficient to discourage further 
perusals of Wordsworth. The evidence makes against the likeli- 
hood of any very profound influence of the Wordsworthian 
view of nature upon the Emersonian view which has, in 1836, 
already taken explicit shape. 

Wordsworth’s view of nature—that is, of nature as related 
to man—is to be gathered from certain of the Lyrical Ballads 
of 1798 and from the Prelude.” The doctrine is not altogether 
so simple as any condensed account may makeit appear. Words- 
worth believes in the direct moral efficacy of nature (at least 
he believed in it during the days when he was writing his most 
original and powerful verse); nature does verily teach and en- 
force moral lessons. For instance, the small boy, William Words- 
worth, steals a boat to go rowing at dusk. As he gets away from 
the shore, the threatening height of a mountain towers up in 
awful rebuke. The boy rushes his boat back to the shore and 
never forgets the moral lesson.” Wordsworth recalls not a few 

2 Lines Written in Early Spring and Lines Composed a Few Miles Above 
Tintern Abbey, are good examples of poems indicating his idea of nature’s 
power. In the Prelude, the first two books reinforce the same idea, though 
the poem as a whole was not published till after 1836—not till 1850. 


*% Cf. The Prelude, Book I, 
“ ....Praise to the End! 


Thanks to the means which nature deigned to employ;.... 


. ... The grim shape [of the mountain] 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, ... .” 
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occasions (often of the most important to him, apparently) 
when nature stepped up to him, as it were, and admonished 
him aright.* The precious “spots of time,” mystic instants of 
high blissful perceptions, resulting in noble self-dedications, are 
caused or imparted by nature. Finally, nature is the habitation 
of God, at least in a considerable measure. 


A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.* 


Indeed, in the years before 1805, Wordsworth seems to imply 
that what is known as God’s influence upon individuals may 
be easily denominated Nature’s influence. He speaks of him- 
self in no uncertain language: 


.... I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service; rather say 
With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love.* 


Wordsworth cannot be said to have made any very strenuous 
attempt to philosophize his doctrine of nature except in so far 
as he based all perceptions and conceptions fundamentally upon 
sensations—sensations being stimulated beneficially by ex- 
ternal nature! Thought is, in a manner, complicated “out of” 
simple sensations. 


.... The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Now, if Emerson was profoundly stirred by Wordsworth’s 
idea of nature, he maintained an extraordinary silence upon 
the subject in that diary which he kept for just such records. 
Not only that, but Emerson differed considerably from Words- 


* E. g. The Prelude, Book I. Wordsworth, as a boy, sometimes stole a 
bird that had nent trapped by another boy. 
. and when the deed was done 

I hood among the solitary hills 

Low breathings coming after me... . .” 
% Tintern Abbey. 
% Tintern Abbey. 
27 Ode on Imitations of Immortality. 
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worth in the views of nature propounded in the small book 
of 1836—Nature. In the address, The American Scholar, in 
the following year, Emerson requires that the true scholar, 
“Man Thinking,” be partly educated and swayed by converse 
with nature, though nature has to divide the honors with 
books or art, and with practical experience (“Knowing through 
doing”). To return to the treatment in the first publication, 
Nature, Emerson sets forth his faith that nature is designed to 
be of use to man. It is made on purpose to teach man; yet 
nature is neither the last nor the deepest source of religious 
truth. The mightiest revelations come direct from God—the 
Oversoul—to the heart that awaits him. There is God in us, 
and there is God working through nature to help us. Positively 
as Emerson is convinced of nature’s significance for man, of 
man’s education as nature’s chief excuse for being, still he 
leaves us in not the least doubt that nature is secondary, 
God within us being primary. Wordsworth scarcely conveys 
any such distinction in the poems of his earlier period; and it is 
those of the eartier period that Emerson had been reading, 
clearly enough, before 1836. If Emerson followed him, it was 
chronologically rather than logically or psychologically.?* 
Wordsworth is decidedly and professedly pantheistic; whereas 
Emerson, though occasionally approaching pantheism, cannot 
justly be said ever to have identified God with nature. There 
is very slight support for the contention that Emerson’s views 
in Nature were derivative in any sense from Wordsworth’s 
view though moments of striking similarity are not uncommon. 
Their minds were originally set in something the same direction; _ 
so Emerson’s word upon nature is continually approximating 
Wordsworth’s while as continually diverging enough to pre- 
clude any notion of discipleship. Whatever the line of demarca- 
tion, no other writer of the nineteenth century but Emerson 


% Take as a typical case of Emerson’s native proximity to Wordsworth, 
The River (1827): 
. Oh, call not nature dumb; 
These trees and stones are audible to me, 
These idle flowers, that tremble in the wind, 
I understand their faery syllables, 
And all their sad significance. The wind, 
That rustles down the well-known forest road— 
It hath a sound more eloquent than speech. 
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has anything like so eloquent a devotion to nature as Words- 
worth.?9 

To proceed with the later Journal, in the year 1836, after the 
book Nature had been completed, we find a revival of Emerson’s 
mood of commendation. 


It is strange, how simple a thing it is to be a man; so simple that 
almost all fail by overdoing. There is nothing vulgar in Wordsworth’s 
idea of man.*” 


The fact is that, from this thirty-fourth year of his life, Emerson 
had no more of those critical qualms about Wordsworth to 
record in his Journal, those qualms so natural to the youthful 
student of Wordsworth, so relatively unimportant to the mature 
student who knows the values to look for and the places to look 
for them in the esthetic mélange of Wordsworth’s prolixity.*! 
The next passage heralds at once the quality in Wordsworth 
that won upon Emerson steadily. 


How much self-reliance it implies to write a true description of 
anything, for example, Wordsworth’s picture of skating; that leaning 
on your heels and stopping in mid-career. So simple a fact no common 
man would have trusted himself-to detach as a thought.” 


The notes of any sort upon Wordsworth become more in- 
frequent in the five later volumes of the Journal. ‘And this we 
are compelled to take neither as a sign of Emerson’s declining 


29 Tt is not out of place to recall that in one very important respect Emerson's 
temper was different from Wordsworth’s. The reforming or rebel instinct was 
in the bed-rock of Emerson’s nature. Rebellion was only a youthful phenomenon 
with Wordsworth (though, to be sure, he entertained some “liberal” ideas all 
his life). Emerson was one of the infrequent rebellious reformers who never 
abate one jot for circumstances or old age. There was something incompatible 
about the two, here. And this incompatibility helps to make more plausible 
Emerson’s substantial independence of Wordsworth’s ideas. Emerson was 
conscious of this difference but characteristically continued to prize the freedom 
and resolution of the remote Grasmere poet. 

30 Journal, IV. 55. 

% No better examples of the natural attitudes of youth and of maturity 
in readers of Wordsworth can be mentioned than Byron (youth) and Matthew 
Arnold (maturity). 

2 Journal, IV, 398. 
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interest nor as a sign of any discontinuance of his reading in 
the poet, for such sparse notes as we do have (five years some- 
times intervening between references to Wordsworth) indicate 
a towering esteem, while they hint of continued perusings. 


Wordsworth has done as much as any living man to restore sanity 
to cultivated society.* 


While the explicitness of this declaration of faith is not great, 
its tenor is unmistakable. Emerson has become confident, is 
no longer harassed by those early doubts about Wordsworth’s 
diction and his capacity in general. Emerson knows now; 
henceforth can reckon upon Wordsworth as a sort of corrobora- 
tor to be referred to safely at any time. Naturally enough, he 
has less to say than formerly because there is no longer any 
Wordsworth question for him to debate. Just as naturally 
when his quiet appreciation has accumulated till it demands 
expression, that expression is likely to be more eloquent, less 
stinted than in the early days.** Even the second meeting with 
an elderly and far-from-prepossessing Wordsworth in 1848— 
Emerson now forty-four—does not damp Emerson’s ardent 
sentiment toward him.*® 

In 1855, Emerson was assuredly still reading Wordsworth, 
witness the admirable passage transcribed into the Journal, 
with no comment and only a botanical name for title: 


Osmunda Regalis 
“And chiefly that tall fern 
So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named, 
Plant lovelier in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole sitting by the shores of old romance.”* 


% Journal, V, 393. 
% Journal, VI, 264, affords us the only even slightly derogatory reference 
of the “latter days.” This is the passage; “If in this last book of Wordsworth 
there be dulness, it is yet the dulness of a great and cultivated mind.” 

% Journal, VII, 400. This account in the Journal of the second meeting 
with Wordsworth does not differ materially from that in English Traits, ch. 
XVII. 

% Journal, VIII, 558. 
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A year later, Emerson proves by his fervor in defending 
Wordsworth that he has come, in a fashion, to look upon the 
man as one who realized many of the Emersonian ideals. 


I was to say at the end of my narrative of Wordsworth” that I find 
nothin, in the disparaging speeches of the Londoners about him, 
that would not easily be said of a faithful scholar who rated things 
after his own scale, and not by the conventional. He almost alone in 
his generation has treated the Mind well.** 


In remarking that Wordsworth “treated the Mind well,” 
Emerson refers probably to The Prelude, for the next “Words- 
worth” note is explicitly upon that poem.*® The comprehensive 
excellence of Wordsworth is finally enforced in a few choice 
words celebrating the general acceptance by the world and the 
critics of that self-reliant poet so long scorned. Emerson 
affirms “his unquestionable superiority to all English poets 
since Milton.”4° Again, at the age of sixty-five, Emerson in- 
dicates that Wordsworth has not ceased to minister to him. 
After reading (for the first time, apparently) The White Doe 
of Rylstone, he pronounces it “a poem in a singularly simple 
and temperate key, without ornament or sparkle, but tender, 
wise, and religious, such as only a true poet could write, honour- 
ing the poet and the reader.”*' The last phrase was surely a 
very important one in Emerson’s intention and more than 
hints of the effect of Wordsworth upon him in the reading. 

There remains in the Journal only one more comment on 
Wordsworth, a noble praise which sounds tame to un-Victorian 
ears, but was courageously unconventional, even anti-con- 
ventional, in 1868; for it carried with it measured depreciation 
of the unapproached (as he then appeared to the multitude) 
Alfred Tennyson. 


Wordsworth is manly, the manliest poet of his age. His poems 
record the thoughts and emotions which have occupied his mind, and 


37 The context gives no clue as to this “narrative of Wordsworth.” Possibly 
it was the account in English Traits. 

38 Journal, IX, 53. 

%* Ibid., p. 151-2. “Wordsworth’s Prelude is not quite solid enough in its 
texture; is rather a poetical pamphlet, though proceeding from a new and 
genuine experience.” 

«© Journal, X, 68-9. Emerson was now sixty-one. 

Tbid., p. 253. 
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which he reports because of their reality. He has great skill in rendering 
them into simple and sometimes happiest poetic speech. Tennyson 
has incomparable felicity in all poetic forms, and is a brave thoughtful 
Englishman; exceeds Wordsworth a hundredfold in rhythmic power and 
variety, but far less manly compass; and Tennyson’s main purpose is 
the rendering, whilst Wordsworth’s is just value of the dignity of the 
thought.® 


Suppose the curve were plotted of Emerson’s life-long judgments 
upon Wordsworth, how the rising tendency would beautifully 
emerge! There is, perhaps, no case of a more slow-maturing 
and more profound appreciation by one great writer of another. 
The enthusiasm for Alcott, for Thoreau, for Carlyle, was im- 
mediate, and though it may not in any case have waned, it can 
hardly be said to have waxed. In certain ways, the aged Emer- 
son probably felt himself closer to Wordsworth than to any 
other writer whatever. That does not mean that he forgot 
Wordsworth’s pompous ignorance on certain topics or his 
painful illiberalism on certain others; it means that Emerson 
had, to his own satisfaction, penetrated to the essential Words- 
worth, the courageous, independent dweller in the mountains, 
and that Emerson found him excellent. 

They faced, nevertheless, in somewhat different (however far 
from opposite) directions. Wordsworth’s early view of nature 
is partly similar to Emerson’s permanent view of nature, as 
I have pointed out. But the clear line of difference is there to 
indicate that each arrived separately at the view. For each 
of them, God (or Oversoul) penetrates and interpenetrates 
nature, an Essence ever present. Emerson, from the first, adds 
that this Soul is not simply ever present--it is already within us, 
as well. The intuition of the heart quite overshadows the 
impulses kindled by external nature. Still the kinship (to reject 


* Ibid., pp. 267-8. These are, as far as I know, Emerson’s final words upon 
the “manliest poet.” 

* In presenting Wordsworth’s view of nature as pantheistic (in his twenties 
and early thirties), I may seem to many to have run amuck! I do not maintain 
that Wordsworth was the type and model of pantheism, but I do stand upon the 
affirmation that no English poet can justly be declared more pantheistic than 
the early Wordsworth. If pantheism is a theory unexemplified in verse, why 
not cease to mouth the term? Why it is viewed as a term of opprobium, it 
would be hard to discover. 
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the word influence) ran deep; so deep that it took Emerson 
almost half of a long life to dig down to it.“ 

These references (most of which I have quoted completely) 
culled from Emerson’s Journal represent fairly such other 
references to Wordsworth as are to be found elsewhere in 
Emerson’s writings. The whole story is here in its most coherent 
ae Having altogether taken considerable care to 
define the differences, the reserves, in Emerson’s view of 
Wordsworth, it is appropriate for me to quote as a “free 
atonement” that passage, cited in the essay on Compensation, 
from one of the great sonnets, because it expresses just the 
point where perfect contact was momentarily established be- 
tween the theories of nature of the two. 


Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing.“ 


Joun Brooxs Moore 


“ Nothing reminds a student of the severe scrutiny to which Emerson 
subjected Wordsworth more vividly than the over-thirty quotations in the 
published works (exclusive of the Journal). As I have already recorded, there 
are not a few quotations in the Journal itself. 

Tt is of interest to note where Emerson generally went for his many quota- 
tions from Wordswe ‘th’s verse. A large third of the total are excerpts from 


sonnets (e. g. the above quotation). The individual poem to which Emerson 


never tires of recurring is the Ode on Intimations of Immortality. In his essay 
on Immortality (Centenary Ed., VIII, 346ff.), Emerson pronounces con- 
fidently—“Wordsworth’s Ode is the best modern essay on the subject” (i. e. 
immortality). The general body of quotations reveals few passages primarily 
concerned with nature. The “Ode” and various sonnets yielded over half the 
passages that Emerson felt interested to quote. 
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X. 
EMERSON ON THE ORGANIC PRINCIPLE IN ART 


I 


NE could not desire a better instance of the need of 

defining critical terms than is afforded by a comparison 
of Poe’s and of Emerson’s definition of art. Since Poe defined 
poetry as “the rhythmical creation of beauty,” he would ne- 
cessarily have defined art in general as “the creation of beauty.” 
Now, although Emerson’s view of art is in striking contrast 
with Poe’s, he begins with these very words. In his first book, 
Nature, he says, “The creation of beauty is Art.” What does 
he mean? 

In the Introduction to Nature Emerson inaugurates his career 
as a writer with the Aristotelian distinction between art and 
nature and between useful and fine art. Expanding these 
distinctions, he discusses Nature in section I, useful art in 
section II (Commodity), and fine art in section III (Beauty). 
The love of beauty, or Taste, exists in various degrees in all 
men; the creation of beauty, or Art, is the capacity of the few. * 
These few, not content with admiring beauty, “seek to embody 
it in new forms”—to combine the innumerable forms of nature 
in such wise as to show that they are fundamentally the same. 
For “nature is a sea of forms radically alike,” and “gliding 
through the sea of form” is that which makes the forms alike, 
Beauty.' Beauty is an ultimate end, “eternal beauty,”— 
“God is the all-fair.” It cannot, therefore, as Emerson says 
elsewhere, be defined, lying, like Truth, beyond the limits of 
the “understanding.” 

But if we cannot define eternal beauty, we can indicate with 
some definiteness what we mean by “the creation of beauty.” 
Much as the artist loves the manifold things of nature, he 
intuitively perceives that their differences are of small account, 
that, penetrated with his thought, they are all alike. “A leaf, 
a sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous impres- 


1 The imagery is from the Neo-Platonist Proclus, “Beauty swims on the 
light of forms,” quoted in Journals, 1843, page 436. 
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sion on the mind.” It is this intuition, this spiritual activity 
within the artist’s mind, that is fundamental. Thought is 
supreme, and nature is only its vehicle, as Emerson asserts 
at length in the fourth section of Nature (Language). The ob- 
jects of nature are symbols of our thought; “the whole of nature 
is a metaphor of the human mind.” It is the office of the artist, 
not to know unity in unity, but to show unity in variety. 
He must relate the two worlds, connect his thought with.an 
appropriate symbol or mass of symbols. If he dwells at the heart 
of reality, indeed, he finds all symbols expressive of all meanings 
—“In the transmission of the heavenly waters,” Emerson 
writes in Representative Men, “every hose fits every hydrant” ; 
or, to return to Nature, we may see in Shakspere a sovereign 
mastery of the world of symbols: “His imperial muse tosses 
the creation like a bauble from hand to hand, and uses it to 
embody any caprice of thought that is uppermost in his mind. 
The remotest spaces of nature are visited, and the farthest 
sundered things are brought together, by a subtile spiritual 
connection.” His symbols, literally “far-fetched,” fit the thought 
perfectly, like print and seal. It is the lesser poets, whose 
symbols and thought are ill related, that give us figures far- 
fetched in the usual sense. The great poet shows the equivalence 
of symbolical value; he can reveal spiritual meaning, or beauty, 
in all of nature. To him there is no ugly, for what we call the 
ugly is merely that which is viewed alone—the “Each” seen out 
of relation with the “All.” He takes the objects of nature, any 
objects of nature, unfixes them, “makes them revolve around 
the axis of his primary thought, and disposes them anew.” 
That is “the creation of beauty.” 

Again and again, in the series of volumes that follows Nature, 
Emerson returns to these ideas, fully elaborating if not quite 
defining them. His favorite approach may be indicated by 
saying that he regarded all great art as organic expression. 

This fruitful biological analogy, which had its origin in 
Plato and Aristotle but was submerged or ignored in the cen- 
turies that followed, was revived early in the romantic move- 
ment, and has been prominent ever since, markedly in the 
esthetic of Benedetto Croce. Emerson doubtless encountered 
it in various places—in Coleridge at the least. In Coleridge, 
too, Poe probably encountered it, without being impressed; for 
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although Poe asserts that Shelley contained his own law, in 
the main he thought of artistic laws as being consciously 
evolved by the critic and consciously applied—almost mechanic- 
ally applied—by the artist. To Emerson, on the other hand, 
it was a fundamental conception capable of answering all our 
questions about the nature and practice of art. It is true that 
in his own writing, his own practice of art, Emerson was 
notoriously deficient in the organic law in its formal aspect; 
his essays and poems are badly organized, the parts having 
no definite relation to each other and the wholes wanting that 
unity which we find in the organisms of nature. Rarely does 
he give us even a beginning, middle, and end, which is the 
very least that we expect of an organism, which, indeed, we 
expect of a mechanism. Yet if he could not observe the law 
of organic form, he could interpret it; in this matter his practice 
and his theory are not equivalent—happily, he could see more 
than he could do. Moreover, he could both see and exemplify 
the workings of the organic law in its qualitative aspect. 
He is the friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit, 
because of his insight—rare in these times of inner disharmony— 
into the life of the spirit, and because of his power to speak 
as one having authority. Whatever the lapses into caprice 
and wilfulness of which he was guilty, in the main he makes 
us feel that his utterance proceeds from a transcendent reality. 

Like Schlegel and Coleridge, Emerson distinguishes between 
the organic and the mechanic. The conception of beauty to 
which the preceding century tended, that it is “outside em- 
bellishment,” he decisively rejects. Seeking analogies in nature, 
he reminds us that grace of outline and movement, as in the 
cat and the deer, are produced by a happily proportioned 
skeleton, and that “the tint of the flower proceeds from its 
root, and the lustres of the sea-shell begin with its existence.” 
The difference between mechanical construction and organic 
form, he writes in the Journals, 


. is the difference between the carpenter who makes a box, and 
the mother who bears a child. The box was all in the carpenter; but 
the child was not all in the parents. They knew no more of the child’s 
formation than they did of their own. They were merely channels 
through which the child’s nature flowed from quite another and 
eternal power, and the child is as much a wonder to them as to any; 
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and, like the child Jesus, shall, as he matures, convert and guide them 
as if he were the parent. 


The doctrine of the organic, though it does not appear in 
the earliest writing of Emerson, was readily assimilated into the 
idealism with which he began. Thus in Nature the way is al- 
ready prepared in such a Neo-Platonic passage as this: 


There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material 
forms; and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and 
alkali, preéxist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and are what 
they are by virtue of preceding affections in the world of spirit. A 
Fact is the end or last issue of spirit. 


The emanation which here explains the concrete facts of nature 
is paralleled by the inspiration which, in Emerson’s philosophy 
of art, explains the concrete work of art. Fact and poem alike 
spring from the creative spirit, and the poet, as the romantic 
critics liked to say, repeats in the finite the creative process of 
the Infinite Creator, and is the agent of that Creator. So long 
as he is a faithful agent and reports truly his high message, his 
verse is necessary and universal. Intuition and expression 
alike are dictated by that supreme Life or Spirit, and so are 
organic in the profoundest sense. Spirit expresses itself in 
the poet’s intuition, and the poet’s intuition expresses itself 
in the words and music of the poem. Spirit gives the divine 
hint to the poet, and the poet passes it on to all men, using a 
form that is excellent in proportion as it is determined by the 
hint itself, not arbitrarily devised by the poet. “For it is not 
metres, but a metre-making argument that makes a poem,— 
a thought so passionate and alive that like the spirit of a plant 
or an animal it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature 
with a new thing.” Thus the poem, we may say—though Emer- 
son does not use the terms—has organic beauty in a twofold 
sense, qualitatively and quantitatively. That is, it derives 
a qualitative beauty from the relative depth of the intuition 
or hint which the poet possessed, and a quantitative beauty 
from the degree of success with which he externalized, or ex- 
pressed concretely,this intuition. If Emerson nowhere states 
his meaning quite so definitely, it is nevertheless plain that this 
distinction exists implicitly in his text. We are clarifying his 
sense, not distorting it. 
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Which of the two, quality or quantity, interested him the 
more needs no shrewd guess—he was engrossed in organic 
quality, as Poe was in mechanical quantity. Yet if he does not 
say much about the explication of the intuition, what he does 
say is well worth dwelling upon. 


II 


The law of the organic or necessary regarded quantitatively 
requires above all that there be a fitness of means to end. It 
holds not only of physical nature—the cell of the bee, the bone 
of the bird, having this perfect adaptation—but equally of 
spiritual nature—of the architect’s building, of the poem. 
Emerson quotes Michael Angelo’s definition of art as “the 
purgation of superfluities” and holds that in artistic structures 
as in natural structures not a particle may be spared. The sim- 
plest expression, the severest economy, is the test of beauty 
of means. “We ascribe beauty to that ... which exactly 
answers its end.” There must be no fumbling with words, no 
acceptance of the nearly fit, no satisfaction in the rhythm that 
may be sung but does not sing itself, no embellishment, no 
laying on of colors, but the work of art must perfectly represent 
its thought. “Fitness is so inseparable an accompaniment of 
beauty that it has been taken for it’—beauty is more than fit- 
ness, but must include fitness. Wanting that, the poem, the 
picture, the sculpture, however high it may aim, will be frus- 
trate, of negligible effect on the reader or beholder. Having 
fitness, it will stir men forever. All the great works of art, 
whatever the intuition they embody, have this perfect adapta- 
tion of means to end. 

So intimate, indeed, is this adaptation in the work of the 
supreme artists that we shall try in vain to separate intuition 
and expression: here Emerson in large measure anticipates the 
expressionist criticism of Signor Croce. What form should 
the poet give to his intuition? Let him “ask the fact for the form. 
For a verse is not a vehicle to carry a sentence as a jewel is 
carried in a case: the verse must be alive, and inseparable 
from its contents, as the soul of man inspires and directs the 
body.” The superior poem is unanalyzable; word and thought 
cannot be severed. But in the inferior poem they fall apart, 
and we can distinguish between the vaguely held thought and 
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the awkward or conventional expression. In any poem, we can 
measure the degree of inspiration by the degree of necessity 
in the expression. In the ideal poem, this necessity is absolute, 
down to the single word. “There is always a right word, and 
every other than that is wrong,” Emerson inscribed in his 
journal when he was but twenty-eight years old, long before 
Flaubert announced this austere doctrine. Not by calculation, 
by conscious selection, does the master find the right word: 
“There is no choice of words for him who clearly sees the truth. 
That provides him with the best word.” “The master rushes 
to deliver his thought, and the words and images fly to him to 
express it; whilst colder moods are forced to respect the ways 
of saying it, and insinuate, or, as it were, muffle the fact to suit 
the poverty or caprice of their expression, so that they only 
hint the matter, or allude to it, being unable to fuse and mould 
their words and images to fluid obedience.” The poet seeks 
to marry music to thought, “believing, as we believe of all 
marriage, that matches are made in heaven, and that for every 
thought its proper melody exists, though the odds are immense 
against our finding it, and only genius can rightly say the 
banns.” “The poet works to an end above his will, and by 
means, too, which are out of his will .... The muse may be 
defined, Supervoluntary ends effected by supervoluntary means.” 
In such passages as these Emerson anticipates the profoundest 
reaches of recen* esthetics. 

Yet on one point he is curiously inconsistent. While holding 
this conception of the inseparableness of content and vehicle, 
Emerson was well pleased with translations, which are virtually 
a denial of this conception. One need not speak very strictly 
to say that the precious life-blood of a master-spirit cannot be 
successfully transfused; obviously, those who would really 
commune with the master must partake of his body and blood 
directly. The intuition that has been expressed we can ex- 
perience only through its expression; for the translation is 
the equivalent, not of the original intuition, but of the trans- 
lator’s intuition, and between the two there is commonly a wide 
difference. Accordingly, Thoreau, for example, says that he 
does not read the classics in translations, for there are none; 
and he knows his Homer in Greek, long after college days. 
His friend Emerson, on the contrary, virtually loses his Greek, 
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and although eager to do justice to Goethe, learns German 
reluctantly—as when Margaret Fuller administers five or six 
private lessons in that robust language, “rather against my will.” 
Some years later he writes in his journal that to him the com- 
mand is loud to read foreign books in translation, since not 
to do so would be as foolish as to forego the use of railroad 
and telegraph, or, as he says in Society and Solitude, to swim 
across the Charles River to Boston instead of using the bridge. 
To tell the truth, Emerson was never the scholar, in our rather 
than his sense of the term; he shrank from the labor of mastering 
a language, a mere instrument, and his view of translation is 
perhaps not so much the statement of conviction as the ex- 
pression of temperament. 

With this abatement, which subtracts little, Emerson set 
forth clearly the inalienable unity of thought and word, thought 
and music, thought and color, and the consequent law that the 
degree of inspiration may be measured by the work’s approxima- 
tion to this unity. Given a certain intuition, how completely 
has it been realized?—This must be our first question in the 
criticism of art, though not, as romantic critics have often 
assumed, the only question. The answer to this question will 
determine the quantitative beauty of the work of art; but 
there remains the question of qualitative beauty. 


When Emerson says that the beauty of a work of art is 
“ever in proportion to the depth of thought”; when he says that 
“the Poet should not only be able to use nature as his hiero- 
glyphic, but he should have a still higher power, namely, an 
adequate message to communicate; a vision fit for such a 
faculty,” he avails himself of a standard of criticism that has 
to do with the kind, rather than the degree, of inspiration and 
expression. It is not enough that the poet should receive im- 
pressions and express them; he should question the authority 
of his impressions, whether inferior or superior, as his reader 
will likewise do. For, as Emerson declares when speaking of 
the impressionable, myriad-minded Goethe, “It is not more 
the office of man to receive all impressions, than it is to dis- 
tinguish sharply between them” In the criticism of art we are 
to consider, then, not only exterior excellence, the virtue of 
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explication, but also, and even more, interior excellence, the 
virtue of reality. The beauty of a work of art resides in both, 
and is supreme when there is a synthesis of perfect quality and 
quantity. This synthesis we find, for example, in Michael 
Angelo, of whom Emerson writes that “Beauty in the largest 
sense, beauty inward and outward, comprehending grandeur as 
a part, and reaching to goodness as its soul—this to receive 
and this to impart, was his genius.” 

_ The vital source of this fusion is ideal Nature. It is by taking 
a central position in the universe, by submitting to the guidance 
of Nature, and helping her, so to speak, to make herself known, 
that the poet attains his triumphs. Art imitates Nature— 
gio.w—this doctrine, substantially in 
Aristotle’s sense, Emerson teaches, most fully in the essay on 
Art in Society and Solitude, at the beginning of which his topic 
is art in its wide meaning, as embracing both fine art and useful 
art. “The universal soul,” he writes, “is the alone creator of the 
useful and the beautiful; therefore to make anything useful or 
beautiful, the individual must be submitted to the universal 
mind .... Art must be a complement to Nature.” That this 
is true of the useful arts may be seen at a glance; the aeroplane, 
to take an example that would have delighted Emerson, is 
useful, practicable, if it embodies a sort of continuation of 
nature’s law, and fatally useless it if contradicts that law. 
Likewise “in art that aims at beauty must the parts be sub- 
ordinated to Ideal Nature, and everything individual sub- 
tracted, so that it shall be the production of the universal soul.” 
Hence the doctrine of necessity, which affirms that in the 
great poem what was written must be written; when you first 
hear it you feel that it was “copied out of some invisible tablet 
in the Eternal mind.” To Shakspere writing his plays, Emerson 
remarks finely, his thought must have come to him with the 
authority of familiar truth, “as if it were already a proverb and 
not hereafter to become one.” 

Art is therefore not idle play, nor a pleasurable expressive 
activity, but an arrestment and fixation of reality. For Poe, 
Wordsworth was far too solemn in his view of poetry as aiming 
at truth; for Emerson, he was not serious enough. In his en- 
thusiasm for poetry’s lovely revelation of truth, he tells him- 
self in his Journals that poetry is “the only verity,” adding, 
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“Wordsworth said of his Ode it was poetry, but he did not know 
it was the only truth.” The term “realism” or “realism in 
literature” recurs in the Journals; Emerson desires, as ardently 
as any modern realistic novelist, that literature shall give us 
that of which we can say with the fullest conviction that it is. 
But he will by no means deny reality to the ideal. Even while 
in college, writing a Bowdoin dissertation, he approvingly 
quoted Burke’s assertion that “Nature is never more truly 
herself than in her grandest forms; the Apollo of Belvedere is 
as much in nature as any figure from the pencil of Rembrandt, 
or any clown in the rustic revels of Teniers.” He might have 
substituted, “more in nature”; for he adopted, then or later, 
the classical conception of the ideal in art. For example, 
though never a lover of Aristotle, he reproduces in his Journals 
the dictum that poetry is more philosophical and higher than 
history (more érue is Emerson’s word), attributing it, however, 
to Plato.? He is apparently repeating Aristotle again when he 
adjudges tragedy higher than the epic; and once more when he 
praises such statesmen as Pitt, Burke, and Webster, because 
[italics Emerson’s] “They do not act as unto men as they are, 
but to men as they ought to be, and as some are.” His view 
of art was remote from the equalitarian tendencies of modern 
realism, which inclines to find its reality in that which is most 
obviously widespread; it was selective, aristocratic, holding 
the best to be the realest of realities—men as they ought to be, 
and as some are. 


IV 


His debt was far greater, however, to Plato and the Platonists. 
Of the many doctrines that he owed mainly to them, perhaps 
the most important is the doctrine of inspiration, which winds 
its golden course in and out of nearly every poem and essay 
that Emerson wrote. Aristotle, even when interpreted gen- 
erously, must have seemed to him too external in his conception 
of poetry; for ideal imitation is yet imitation, and therefore 
inferior in inwardness to the Platonic conception of inspira- 
tion. He suffered no delusion as to the light in which Plato 
himself viewed the poet’s inspiration, but like many another 


? This is corrected in another journal passage a quarter of a century later. 
Cf. Journals, 1834, 255, and 1861, 296. 
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Platonist chose to disregard the philosopher’s disparagement | 
i of the poet’s unconscious activity. He was content that the | 
tt poet should be philosophic without being a philosopher: 


af The universal nature, too strong for the petty nature of the bard, 
sits on his neck and writes through his hand; so that when he seems 
to vent a mere caprice and wild romance, the issue is an exact allegory. 
Hence Plato said that “poets utter great and wise things which they 
do not themselves understand.” 


Nor does he hesitate to quote Oliver Cromwell as saying that 
“A man never rises so high as when he knows not whither he 
is going.” Mystical in his idea of truth, Emerson set small 
store by “knowing” and “understanding,” as these are usually 
regarded. “I am gently mad myself,” he confides to Carlyle 
after referring to the Transcendental reformers, no doubt 
secretly persuaded that his was a divine madness. It is true 
that five years later he felt that mysticism had been rather 
overdone, and that it ought to go out of style for a long time 
“after this generation”—a reservation that fortunately left 
him free to be inspired and to follow his genius as of old. 
And perhaps he was right; perhaps we ought occasionally to 
indulge a whole generation of mystics, in order to see, as Whit- 
man might put it, what can be done “in that line.” 

From universal nature sitting on his neck, the poet derives 
his power. “Beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious 
intellect he is capable of a new energy (as of an intellect doubled 
on itself), by abandonment to the nature of things.” He must 


OF 


speak somewhat wildly—‘“wildly well” says Poe—and with his 
; mind used not as an organ or instrument but “released from 
all service and suffered to take its direction from its celestial 


life.” Using a symbol significantly different from Plato’s 
. charioteer and horses, Emerson pictures the poet as a lost 
Bu traveler who throws up the reins and trusts to the horse’s 
instinct to guide him aright. The Platonic charioteer has ab- 
t dicated, and there is but one horse, half black and half white, i 
half celestial and half earthy, and there is no saying which ¥ 
half is leading the way, or whither it is carrying him! This 
apparent preference of abandon to control may be found in 
conceptual language at the end of the essay on Inspiration, 
where Emerson says that a chief necessity in life is “the right 
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government” (the phrase is Greek), “or, shall I not say? the 
right obedience to the powers of the human soul” (which is 
rather Christian and Transcendental). Consequently Emerson 
is prepared to praise Michael Angelo, for instance, on the 
ground that he has more abandon than the classical Milton. 

Yet while it is true that Emerson leads the casual reader 
to think of him as urging enthusiasm, obedience to one’s genius, 
without providing for the caprices of romantic emotionalism, 
it is also true that he does indicate the necessary safeguards. 
The poet’s problem, he writes in his treatise on Poetry and 
Imagination, is “to unite freedom with precision”; thus, for 
example, “Dante was free imagination,—all wings,—yet he 
wrote like Euclid.” The inexorable poetic rule is either inspira- 
tion or silence. “It teaches the enormous force of a few words, 
and in proportion to the inspiration checks loquacity.” Here 
we have abandon with a difference; here we have a test of 
inspiration that regards it as valid according to its measure 
of restraint, a criterion that would make short work of the 
poets who offer us vaporous expansiveness instead of a truly 
inspired utterance. Again, there is the passage in the essay on 
Swedenborg, which most readers fail to connect with the ardors 
of the popular essay on Self-Reliance: 


The Spirit which is holy, is reserved, taciturn, and deals in laws... . 
The teachings of the high Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to 
particulars, negative. Socrates’ Genius did not advise him to act or 
to find, but if he purposed to do somewhat not advantageous, it 
dissuaded him. “What God’is,” he said, “I know not: what he is not, 
I know.” The Hindoos have denominated the Supreme Being the 
“Internal Check.” The illuminated Quakers explained their Light, 
not as somewhat which leads to any action, but it appears as an ob- 
struction to anything unfit. But the right examples are private ex- 
periences, which are absolutely at one on this point. 


This is Emerson’s criticism of the bizarre revelations reported 
by the Swedish mystic; along with other passages’ it indicates 
conclusively that he recognized the need of a principle of 
restraint in inspiration as the credential of its quality. When 
he did not expressly insist upon that need, it is plain enough 
that he assumed it. 


3 The most explicit is in The Natural History of Intellect, pp. 36-37. 
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Nor does he fail to point out certain spurious intoxications 
that must be differentiated from the raptures of inspiration— 
the intoxications of alcohol and opium, and of wild passions, 
such as those of gaming and war, which “ape” the flames of the 
gods and are attractive to men who are unwilling to seek 
genuine inspiration through discipline. He reminds us that the 
experience of meditative men indicates agreement respecting 
“the conditions of perception,” citing Plato again, to the effect 
that the perception demands “long familiarity with the objects 
of intellect, and a life according to the things themselves.” 
Wine, coffee, narcotics, conversation, music, travel, mobs, 
politics, love, and the like are, he affirms, more or less mechanical 
substitutes for “the true nectar, which is the ravishment of the 
intellect by coming nearer to the fact.” They do, indeed, re- 
lease the centrifugal powers of a man, help him out into “free 
space”; but it is not the heavens that he attains, but “the free- 
dom of baser places,” for nature refuses to be tricked. “The 
sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean 
and chaste body,” he writes with the Puritan accent, and 
draws support from the noblest of all the Puritans, who would 
allow the lyric poet to drink wine but requires of the epic poet 
that he live sparely and drink water from a wooden cup. To 
this page on false intoxications in The Poet, writes Emerson 
in his journal, is to be appended the confession that “European 
history is the Age of Wine,” an age that is at last waning as 
the new Age of Water begins. “We shall not have a sincere 
literature, we shall not have anything sound and grand as 
Nature itself, until the bread-eaters and water-drinkers come.” 
What Emerson has in mind, of course, is simply the ancient 
virtues of simplicity and self-control, though he conceives 
them, it must be acknowledged, rather ascetically. 


Vv 


Closely related with the doctrine of inspiration is the dis- 
tinction between genius and talent that plays such a large part 
in the history of romanticism. Although Emerson’s distinction 
between the two terms differs widely from the orthodox 
romantic distinction, it nevertheless has its romantic aspect, 
or accent. To his teaching of self-reliance, of obedience to the 
genius or immanent universal, Emerson frequently gives a 
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twist that all but reverses his actual meaning, inviting a wil- 
fulness and irresponsibility quite alien to his intention. “I 
would write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim,” he tells 
us; and many of his disciples not only would but did and do 
write it there. “No law can be sacred to me but that of my 
nature” ;this may mean almost anything, and has consequently 
been interpreted in the sophistical sense dominant throughout 
the past century and a half. “Insist on yourself; never imitate.” 
Here the diction is such that one naturally infers Emerson’s 
approval of the eccentric man of genius, living from within with 
no concern for outer consequences. “Is it not the chief dis- 
grace in the world . . . not to yield that peculiar fruit which 
each man was created to bear... ?” Surely we are to be 
pardoned if we are here reminded of Rousseau’s declaration 
that he was made unlike anybody he had ever seen, and of the 
monotonous cult of idiosyncrasy that followed that tempera- 
mental declaration of independence. “Our moral nature is 
vitiated by any interference of our will” and people mistakenly 
“represent virtue as a struggle,” writes the genuine “beautiful 
soul” of Concord; and again we cannot but remember the un- 
broken succession of dubious beautiful souls from Rousseau 
down to our own times. In such utterances as these more is 
involved than mere “accent”; for, after all, accent involves 
meaning, connotation, and Emerson’s man of genius is not 
without relation to the typical man of genius in the rampant 
* days of the Geniezeit. 

Having given this modification all the force that it deserves, 
we are free to say that the stock antithesis between genius 
and talent is transformed by Emerson into one that is much 
nearer the truth. “Genius is but a large infusion of Deity.” 
It is inspiration working through the intellect, rather than 
through will or affection. When, on the other hand, the in- 
tellect “would be something of itself” instead of being the agent 
of the divine, that is talent. Genius looks toward the cause, pro- 
ceeding from within outward, while taient proceeds from without 
inward. Genius is organic (here we have the qualitative 
organic)—it is “the organic motion of the soul” and assumes 
a union of the man and the high fact; whereas talent it as best 
in the position of spectator, and at worst is merely “acquainted 
with the fact on the evidence of third persons.” Genius is 
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growth; talent is carpentry. Genius instructs; talent amuses. 
Genius beholds ideas and utters the necessary and causal; 
talent derives only power—not light—from above, and finds 
its models, methods, and ends in society, exhibiting itself 
instead of revealing what is above itself. Genius is not anoma- 
lous, but more like and not less like other men; content with 
truth, it may seem cold to readers “who have been spiced with 
the frantic passion and violent coloring of inferior but popular 
writers”—these latter are the men of talent. Genius is broadly 
representative, “a larger imbibing of the common heart”; 
the talent of most writers is, on the other hand, “some ex- 
aggerated faculty, some overgrown member, so that their 
strength is a disease.” “Genius is always ascetic . . . . Appetite 
shows to the finer souls as a disease, and they find beauty in 
rites and bounds that resist it.” Talent, on the other hand, 
is self-indulgent. 

Here are distinctions ad nauseam; and indeed it must be 
confessed that Emerson devoted an excess of attention to these 
quarreling twins within his mind, recording in his journal that 
he and Alcott “talked of the men of talent and men of genius 
and spared nobody”! and expressing himself in Transcendental 
jargon, as when he concludes that “Miss Edgeworth has not 
genius, nor Miss Fuller; but the one has genius-in-narrative, 
and the other has genius-in-conversation.” Nevertheless, how- 
ever much of “talent” Emerson may display in making these 
antitheses, the fact remains that he displays “genius” also in 
his intimate sense of a spiritual activity expressing itself through 
the happily endowed man when he has prepared for its reception 
by rising above the low plane of egotism and passion. More- 
over, allowance must be made for the time and place in which 
Emerson sang the praises of genius,—a time of unblushing 
materialism on the one hand, and of self-indulgent emotionalism 
on the other, and a country characterized by “a juvenile love 
of smartness.” As Emerson points out in the essay on Goethe, 
we Americans set great store by mere talent, as the English 
do, and the French even more. While Poe finds himself sympa- 
thetic with the brilliant and logical French mind, Emerson 
extols the very Germans that Poe ridiculed, on the ground 
that they have “a habitual reference to interior truth.” 
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The German intellect wants the French sprightliness, the fine 
practical understanding of the English, and the American adventure; 
but it has a certain probity, which never rests in a superficial per- 
formance, but asks steadily, To what end? A German public asks for 
a controlling sincerity. Here is activity of thought; but what is it for? 
What does the man mean? Whence, whence all these thoughts? 


In another essay he speaks of the Germans as “those semi- 
Greeks, who love analogy, and, by means of their height of 
view, preserve their enthusiasm, and think for Europe.” He 
has in mind their philosophers; but when he considers their poets, 
he is obliged to say that the chief of them, Goethe, though 
deserving of ungrudging praise in such an age, is defective be- 
cause of his worldly gospel of self-culture. “The idea of absolute, 
eternal truth, without reference to my own enlargement by it, 
is higher.” And for his type of the inspired poetic genius he 
turns, after all, to the English Shakspere. 

There is an early journal passage in which Shakspere is 
compared with a high mountain seen in the morning by the 
traveler, who deems he may quickly reach it, pass it, and leave 
it behind, but who, after journeying till nightfall, finds it 
apparently as far from attainment as in the morning light. 
The comparison recalls that of Poe, at the opening of his “Letter 
to B——,” where a succession of critics, from the fool onwards, 
are conceived as occupying ever higher steps on the Andes of 
the mind, “and so, ascendingly, to a few gifted individuals who 
kneel around the summit, beholding, face to face, the master 
spirit who stands upon the pinnacle.” But although the 
comparisons are similar, Poe and Emerson themselves differ 
widely in their attitude toward the poet. Poe begins his career 
as a critic with a passage of pseudo-romantic veneration, and 
then an end—never again does he kneel before the master 
spirit on the pinnacle. Emerson, beholding the mountain in the 
morning of his life, studying its lineaments with a rapture 
akin to that of Keats on first reading Homer, strove toward it 
all his years. To Shakspere, Emerson regularly yields supremacy 
over all other poets and intellects, and it is noteworthy that 
among his “authorities,” in O. W. Holmes’s table, Shakspere 
easily stands first. 

He is superior to all other poets in quantitative beauty; 
“for executive faculty, for creation, Shakspere is unique.” 
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Before all other poets, he had an intellect responsive to Spirit, 
so that his expression was organically necessary. Whatever 
came into his mind, that he could express in the fit terms. 
His writings everywhere bear the stamp of a divine inevitability. 
And he is equally superior in qualitative beauty; while able to 
express anything that he could think, he was also able to think 
more justly than any other man. His mind ever touched reality, 
and an almost limitless range of reality. He was always wise, 
equal to the heights and depths of his argument and all that lay 
between. He was not Shakspere but universal man; “an omni- 
present humanity co-ordinates all his faculties.” He shows no 
trace of egotism, commits no ostentation, does not harp on 
one string, like the man of talent. Talent is the severalty of 
man, genius the universality, and if ever poet had universality 
it was this modern Proteus. He spoke truth from the inner 
depths—unconsciously, like Plato’s inspired bard. “I value 
Shakspere, yes, as a Metaphysician,” writes Emerson in a 
Coleridgean passage, “and admire the unspoken logic which 
upholds the structure of Iago, Macbeth, Antony, and the rest.” 
And yet, supreme as he is, we can imagine a still loftier poet. 
Although he gave us a larger subject than had ever existed and 
pushed human order forward into Chaos; although he was no 
less than an agent of nature, endowed with an unique power of 
insight, he was nevertheless wanting in such a high seriousness 
as befits his capacities, content to serve as the master of revels 
to mankind instead of employing his powers for the spiritual 
realization of himself and of humanity, so that he remains, 
after all, like the grim priests and prophets, a half-man, and 
we must still await the whole man, the reconciler, the poet- 
priest, who alone can satisfy the human spirit. 
NORMAN FOERSTER 
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XI. 


LOWELL’S CRITICISM OF ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE 


EW literary critics have received such differing evaluation 

as James Russell Lowell. On the one hand are those who re- 
fuse to recognize in his criticism any permanent value. Pro- 
fessor J. J. Reilly concludes his three hundred page study of 
Lowell as follows: 


He has been regarded as a critic; in such a light he seems seriously 
to have regarded himself. But to assign him such a rank is to do him 
the injustice of over-estimation If Lowell is to survive, it must 
be frankly as an impressionist. For so far as criticism approaches a 
science, so far as it depends to any extent on ultimate principles, so 
far, in a word, as it is something more fundamental and abiding than 
the ipse dixit of an appreciator, Lowell is not a critic.’ 


Mr. W. C. Brownell characterizes Lowell’s criticism no less 
unfavorably: 


Its chief value is exegetical For as exegesis is the strongest 
part of his criticism, linguistics are the strongest part of his exegesis, 
and he is even better in discussing the language than in explaining the 
substance of the poet.? 


This judgment certainly is one which would have cut Lowell 
to the quick, for he of all men detested placing emphasis upon 
linguistics rather than upon a “criticism of life.” To quote 
his own statements, 


The study of literature, that it may be fruitful, that it may not 
result in a mere gathering of names and dates and phrases, must be 
a study of ideas and not of words; of periods rather than men, or only 
such men as are great enough to reflect as much light upon their age 
as they in turn receive from it.* 


On the other hand, equally competent authorities commend 
him as a critic. Charles Eliot Norton wrote: 


1J. R. Lowell as a Critic, N.Y., 1915, p. 214. 
2 American Prose Masters, N.Y., 1909, p. 315. 
3 The Function of the Poet, Boston, 1920, p. 61. 
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No such criticism, at once abundant in knowledgeand in sympathetic 
insight, and distinguished by breadth of view, as well as by fluency, 
grace, and power of style has been heard in America..... The 
abundance of his resources as a critic in the highest sense has never 
been surpassed, at least in English literature.‘ 


Mr. George E. Woodberry is no less laudatory: 


He is, indeed, the only critic of high rank that our literature owns’ 
and the fineness of his quality is obscured by the very singleness of his 
position, since there are none to compare him with; nor, if one goes 
to England is the case much bettered, for he surpasses his fellows 
there with equal ease... .. If one is willing to learn, there is in the 
body of Mr. Lowell’s literary papers a canon of pure literature so 
defined in intellectual principles and applied with such variety and 
fruitfulness as to suffice for an education in literary taste; and this 
education is of the best sort since it teaches how to see rather than how 
to analyze, is intuitive instead of scientific, and thus follows the method 
native to literature and logically belonging to it. 


Mr. Pollak compares him not unfavorably with Goethe, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Grillparzer, and declares that “his outlook on life 
and literature was that of the serene philosopher and the cosmo- 
politan critic.”® 

What, then are we to say to these superlatives extending in 
both extremes? Was Lowell an impressionist or a linguist or 
“as critic in the highest sense” has he “never been surpassed?” 
It is my purpose, so far as possible, to allow Lowell to testify 
in his own words, in accordance with the dictum of Sainte- 
Beuve: “Avec des citations bien prises on trouverait dans chaque 
auteur son propre jugement.” 


I 


Before proceeding to examine Lowell’s criticism of romantic 
literature it may be well to inquire briefly to which school of 
criticism he belonged—the judicial, the impressionistic, or 
the historical—and to elucidate his general conception of the 
function of poetry. 


‘In a Prefatory Note to the lectures given before the Lowell Institute in 
1855, published in The Function of the Poet, pp. 33 and 34. 

5 Makers of Literature, N.Y., 1901, pp. 346-7. 

*G. Pollak, The International Perspective in Criticism, N.Y., 1914, p. 59. 
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In attempting thus to classify Lowell’s critical method we at 
once encounter a problem. To Professor Reilly he is simply 
an impressionist. But, in a passage which Professor Reilly 
evidently missed, Lowell shows himself in perfect accord with 
the critical method of Goethe, whom Sainte-Beuve called the 
greatest of all critics. Lowell quotes the passage where the great 
critic, after disparaging “destructive criticism,” gives the key 
to his method. 


Productive criticism is a great deal more difficult; it asks, What 
did the author propose to himself? Is what he proposes reasonable and 
comprehensible? And how far as he succeeded in carrying it out? 


And referring to this method—which combines sympathetic 
impression with judicial objectivity—Lowell adds the approv- 
ing comment: “The Germans have set us an example worthy 
of all commendation.”* If we apply Ruskin’s distinction 
between three classes of men:°— 


the man who perceives rightly because he does not feel, and to 
whom the primrose is very accurately the primrose, because he does 
not love it. The man who perceives wrongly because he feels..... 
The man who perceives rightly in spite of his feelings, 


we see that it is to this third class that Lowell belongs. Him- 
self a poet, he feels toward poetry as only a poet can; but like 
Arnold, he “sees the thing in itself as it really is,” and he can 
judge it by definite objective principles. 


Unless we admit certain principles as fixed beyond question, we 
shall be able to render no adequate judgment, but only record our 
impressions, which may be valuable or not according to the greater 
ductility of the senses on which they are made."® 


In a playful mood he may exclaim: “How tyrannical the habit 
of reading is, and what shifts are made to escape thinking,”" 
and on his way home from the lecture hall he may have con- 
gratulated himself, as his biographer asserts, on having “done 
a day’s work,” but at his best Lowell was a man keenly alert, 


7 Lowell’s Prose Works, Boston 1891, III, 67. (Hereafter cited as Works). 
8 Tbid., iii, 67. 

® Modern Painters, N.Y., 1884. iii, 158-159. 

10 Works, iii, 29. 

" Jbid., i, 21. 
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a man who came out squarely for “certain principles as fixed 
beyond question,” and who could be inexorable in the applica- 
tion of them. He can not, then, be set down as a mere impres- 
sionist. 

On the other hand it would be no less an error to suppose 
that he was not loyal to his impressions. In that case he would 
never have become a great critic. “A lecturer on science has 
only to show how much he knows,—the lecturer on poetry 
can only be sure how much he feels.” Often an appreciation 
of the beauties he finds calls forth poetic prose which conveys 
his impressions to the reader better than any amount of logical 
description."* 

Of the third method of literary criticism—the historical— 
Lowell shows hardly a trace, although he praises the biogra- 
phical approach which Sainte-Beuve uses, and which he attests 
makes his subjects luminous." The nearest Lowell came to the 
historical method is in the essay on Wordsworth, when he 
explains the local and parochial quality of his poetry by referring 
to “the solitude in which the greater part of his life was passed.”* 
Stressing ideas as he avowedly did, Lowell was more interested 
in the finished product than in explaining its origin. His critical 
method, then, may fairly be defined as a combination of the 
judicial and the impressionistic. The nature and extent of 
this combination will best be iilustrated by considering his 
dominant ideas. 

Lowell’s conception of the poet supplies the key to most of 
his criticism. If one understands clearly what poetry meant 
to Lowell, one can understand why, as Professor Reilly re- 
marks, “the literature of the nineteenth century had no very 
genuine interest for him.”"* If he did not like romantic literature, 
it was because it failed to fulfill the requirements of his poetic 
creed. According to his creed the poet’s calling was sacred; 
his was 


12 Lectures on the English Poets, p. 3. 

8 Cf. his impressions of Milton’s descriptions, (Works, iv, 99). 
4 Works, ii, 166. 

% Works, iv, 356. 

% Reilly, op. cit., p. 87. 
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the song, which in its metre holy, 
Chimes with the music of the eternal stars, 
Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the lowly, 
And sending sun through the soul’s prison bars.!” 


As early as the Conversations we find him asserting: “Poetry 
is something to make us wiser and better, by continually re- 
vealing those types of beauty and truth which God has set 
in all men’s souls.” And in the Lowell Institute lectures eleven 
years later (1854) he had developed his theory to the full. “The 
poet and the priest were united originally in the same person.” 
The poet was “the ambassador of the Gods to men. This was 
his highest function, and hence his name of ‘seer.’”!* “The poet 
is he who can best see and best say what is ideal..... He is 
the revealer of Deity..... He does not always directly re- 
buke what is bad and base, but indirectly by making us feel 
what delight there is in the good and fair.”!* 

To perceive what is ideal, and then indirectly to make that 
prevail through the medium of beauty—that was for Lowell 
the supreme function of poetry. For, like Tennyson, he held 
that “We needs must love the highest when we see it,” and in 
this principle, rather than in direct moralizing, lay his hope 
of influencing conduct. Poetry reveals all that is noblest and 
highest, and to this there lies deep in our hearts the instinct 
of obedience. The poet is great because of “insight, and not for 
any faculty of observation and description.” By virtue of his 
imagination he pierces through the temporal to the eternal; 
and he interprets his vision in a universal language. © 


It is he who gives us those key words, the possession of which makes 
us masters of all the unsuspected treasure-caverns of thought and feel- 
ing and beauty, which open under the daily dust of life.?° 


The implications of what Lowell expects of a poet are clear in 
his remarks of Pope: 


Show me a line that makes you love God and your neighbor better, 
that inclines you to meekness, charity, and forbearance, and I will 


17 Poetical Works, i, 34; Cf. Letters, i, 104; Works, iv, 357, 262 ff. 
18 Function of the Poet, p. 4. 

9 Thid., p. 9. 
Ibid., p. 10. 
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show you a hundred that make it easier for you to be the odious 
reverse of all these.” 


Lowell’s refusal to divorce art from ethics goes far deeper than 
puritanism; it is part of the humanistic creed. 

Although Lowell appears to stress the ethical side of art, 
he is very far from slighting beauty; he simply asks that beauty 
be disciplined to some centre of universal human experience. 


No verse, the chief end of which is not the representation of the 
beautiful, and whose moral is not included in that, can be called poetry 
in the true sense of the word.” 


In his essay on Spenser twenty years later he reaffirms this 
idea; in the essay on Wordsworth he demands that poetry be 
a criticism of life as well as “the representation of the beauti- 
ful.” From these statements one can easily deduce his general 
conclusion: Poetry is the expression of beauty, but that beauty 
should serve as the medium for such ideas as render truth and 
nobility more dear to man. Arnold, we recall, defined poetry 
as a “criticism of life” under “the conditions immutably fixed 
by the laws of poetic beauty and truth.”* It is evident, I 
think, that between Arnold and Lowell in this matter there 
exists no essential difference of opinion. 

The moral element in Lowell’s definition furnishes the nexus 
to his consideration of the poet as a man. He is imbued with 
the feeling that something of a religious character hovers 
about the true poet. “It is something to be thought of, that 
all the great poets have been good men.”* The implication is 
unmistakable; it was formulated by Strabo in ancient days, 
and by men as unlike as Milton, Shelley, and Newman in the 
modern era: to be a great poet one must first be a good man. 
In Lowell’s essay on Rousseau he struggles with the applica- 
tion of his definition; like Arnold and like Carlyle, he judges 
men and philosophies by their fruits; for fine sentiments which 
do not express themselves in right conduct he has no patience. 


21 Conversations on some of the Old Poets, p. 149. 

2 Lectures on English Poets, p. 28. 

%3 Works, iv, 413. 

™ Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series, London, 1921, p. 141. 
% English Poets, p. 203. Cf. Works, iv, 357, 48, 297. 
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Dealing, as he did, with classics, one asks instinctively what 
he meant by a classic. Even in his youth he seems to have re- 
quired that poetry carry a universal meaning, and therefore 
be common to all times and lands, to all sorts and conditions 
of men. In a letter of 1843 he wrote: 


The proof of poetry is, in my mind, that it reduce to the essence 
of a single line the vague philosophy which is floating in all men’s 
minds. .... = 


and a year later, speaking of poets, he could say: 


the great ones give us something to lean upon in our sorrow, and some- 
thing yet to look forward to in our deepest joys and our amplest 
success.?? 


But is a classic necessarily ancient? How does he define a 
a classic? Like Sainte-Beuve, who, notwithstanding his ad- 
miration for the ancient classics, does not hesitate to ridicule 
those who dare not think without their permission, Lowell 
stands firmly on his own feet and does his own thinking after 
enjoying the best thought of both the ancients and the 
moderns. In his definition of the classic he emphasizes the 
necessity of form and proportion, and the necessity of a time- 
lessness which springs from truth to normal human nature. 


A classic is properly a book which maintains itself by virtue of that 
happy coalescence of matter and style, that innate and exquisite 
sympathy between the thought that gives life and the form that con- 
sents to every mood of grace and dignity, which can be simple without 
being vulgar, elevated without being distant, and which is something 
neither ancient nor modern, always new and incapable of growing 
old.28 


He has been speaking of the Jiiad and the Odyssey, the Divinia 
Commedia, Don Quixote, and Faust, when he concludes: 


These four books are the only ones in which the umiversal facts of 
human nature and experience are ideally represented. They can 
therefore never be displaced. 

These books are not national, but human, and record certain phases 
of man’s nature, certain stages of his moral progress. They are gospels 
in the lay bible of the race.” 

* Letters, i, 73. 28 Works, iv, 266. 
" Ibid., i, 79. % Function of the Poet, P. 64. 
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While we may object to Lowell’s broad superlatives, two things 
are sure: poetry which he values must carry a universal and 
representative message, and he is severely judicial in the care 
with which he excludes what does not meet this standard. 

Interesting indeed is his characterization of the other classics. 
Chaucer has a “pervading wholesomeness” ; a humor “pervades 
his comic tales like sunshine” ; everywhere he radiates a “gracious 
worldliness.”*° Spenser’s style is “costly”; the reader passes 
“through emotion into revery”; for “to read him is like dream. 
ing awake,” and he knew how “to color his dreams and make 
them move before you like music.”*! Shakespeare is supreme 
in imagination and fancy, in perspicacity and artistic dis- 
cretion; and in judgment and poise of character he was “the 
greatest of the poets.”® Milton, who, like Dante, “believed 
himself divinely inspired,” reflects on the whole “a sublime 
independence of human sympathy.” Now the fact that Lowell 
exalts these men as the greatest of poets suggests that these 
qualities appealed to him strongly. Such were “gracious 
worldliness,” a style which wafted one “through emotion into 
revery,” and that merit of Dante which he admired so much— 
“sublime irrecognition of the unessential.”* Such were imagina- 
tive power married to “poise of character”; such were lofty 
ethical purposes and idealization of the poetic calling as ex- 
emplified in Dante and in Milton. 

Now behind all the classic masterpieces lies one secret: the 
imagination. “The poet, under whatever name, always stands 
for one thing—imagination.”™ It is generally agreed, I think, 
that the quality of the imagination determines the quality of 
art, and in a still more important sense, the quality of life. 
Men as unlike as Napoleon and Pascal have united in assigning 
to imagination the supreme réle in the drama of existence. 
It is a commentary on Lowell’s acumen that he aims squarely 
at the,heart of the whole matter in his discussion of this rather 
intangible topic. 


3° Works, iii, 291 ff. 

[bid., iv, 334 ff. 

® Fbid., iii, 92. 

% Tbid., iv, 162. 

* Function of the Poet, p. 10. 
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The imagination might be defined as the common sense of the in- 
visible world, as the understanding is of the visible; and those are the 
finest individual characters in which the two moderate and rectify 
each other, as these are the finest eras where the same may be said of 
society. In the voyage of life, not only do we depend on the needle, 
true to its earthly instincts, but upon the eternal promontories of 
heaven above the stirs and shiftings of our lower systems.” 


About this definition three things are noteworthy: what Goethe 
called “the illusion of a higher reality,” or in other words, the 
distinction of imaginative verity from falsehood on the one side 
and from rancid realism on the other; the balancing of imagina- 
tion against understanding; and the conception of the imagina- 
tion as the guide to ethical conduct. This definition is essentially 
Aristotelian. Furthermore, Lowell tells us: 


the imagination always idealizes, in its representation of character it 
goes behind the species to the genus, presenting us with everlasting 
types of human nature... .® 


Thus the imagination selects what is representative out of the 
great mass of “accidental” particulars. Of Greek drama he 
says: 

Everything, you will observe, was, if not lifted above, at any rate 
removed, however much or little, from the plane of the actual and 
trivial. 

He censures the works of the modern Trollope and Rogers 
because they are “so exactly on the level with our own trivial 
and prosaic apprehensions.”*” 


II 


We are ready now to observe Lowell’s critical method and his 
general conception of poetry as he applied them in his study of 
romantic literature. It'is easy to accuse him of being “in- 
adequate”—as Professor Reilly does**—in his criticism of this 
literature, but every critic has a right to choose what appears 
most important to him, and Lowell chose to deal with “certain 


% Function of the Poet, p. 13. 
Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

Ibid., p. 78. 

38 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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broader principles of criticism based on the comparative study 
of literature in its larger meaning.” The imagination, as we 
have seen, was for him the determining element inart and in 
life and his conception of the imagination furnished the touch- 
stone by which he tested all literature. It is an index to his 
critical penetration that he was unwilling to ascribe much merit 
to the nineteenth century—which he calls “self-exploiting”**— 
because “poets have got hold of a theory that imagination is 
common-sense turned inside out.”*° This is almost identical 
with the view of such modern humanists as Professor Irving 
Babbitt. An imagination “that is not drawn back to any 
ethical centre” tended naturally to “art for art’s sake,” as 
Lowell was well aware; and with his conception of the poet’s 
function his attitude toward the literature of his generation 
was inevitable: 


A sceptic might say, I think, with some justice that poetry in 
England was passing now, if it have not already passed, into one of 
those periods of mere art without any intenser convictions to back it, 
which leads inevitably, and by no long gradation, to the mannered 
and artificial.” 


Lowell had no use for “mere art”—an estheticism which 
divorces art from life. This poisonous heresy—so wide-spread 
in romanticism—is most conspicuous in Schopenhauer, by 
whom “the opposition between art and life posited by Kant 
and Schiller was ridden to death.” Dr. Héffding, from whom 
this statement is quoted, adds the acute observation: “The 
value of art would ultimately disappear if there were really 
no value in life.”® 

Lowell’s criticism of the poet Shelley, it is interesting to 
note, is almost identical with that of Matthew Arnold: To 
Lowell Shelley is “stilted” ;“ he is a “mere poet” whose genius 
is a “St. Elmo’s fire... . playing in ineffectual flame about the 
points of his thought.”“ Although he shared some of the pathos 


% Works, iii, 94. Cf. ii, 158, 212; English Poets, pp. 49, 66, and 71. 
 Tbid., iii, 270. 

Ibid., ii, 121. 

@ Harold Héffding, History of Modern Philosophy, London, 1920, ii, 234. 
Works, ii, 145. 

“ Tbid., ii, 229. 
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of the Elizabethans and has a fine feminine organization, he 
has a “fatal copiousness which is his vice.”* We remember 
at once the famous conclusion of Matthew Arnold: “And in 
poetry, no less than in life, he is a ‘beautiful and ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.’”” 
Art which flies away from human life is in Lowell’s opinion 
infinitely inferior to that which faces it and helps us effectually 
to master its problems. If he was “unsympathetic” toward 
romanticism, it is because romanticism represented to him this 
escape from life. 

We have seen that Lowell lauds an imagination which “goes 
behind the species to the genus, presenting us with the ever- 
lasting types of human nature.” So the classicist had striven 
to give poetry the “grandeur of generality,” a meaning which 
so far as possible would be common to all men. Romanticism, 
on the other hand, showed a strong tendency toward eccen- 
tricity, toward a deliberate choice of what is subjective, unique, 
or otherwise remote from normal experience.‘? It was on this 
ground that Lowell took Wordsworth to task: 


I have said that there was something insular, but more than this, 
there is also something local, I might say parochial, in his choice of 
subject and tone of thought.” 


His objection was, in other words, that Wordsworth’s poetry 
does not carry a universal meaning: 


Wordsworth never saw, and I think never wished to see, beyond 
the limits of his own consciousness and experience The solitude 
in which the greater part of his life was passed, while it doubtless 

ministered to the passionate intensity of his musings upon nature, was, 
' it may be suspected, harmful to him as an artist, by depriving him of 
any standard of proportion outside himself by which to test the com- 
parative value of his thoughts, and by rendering him more and more 
incapable of that urbanity of mind which could be gained only by 
commerce with men more nearly on his own level and which gives tone 
without lessening individuality." 


Works, ii, 145. 

Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series, London, 1921, p. 252. 

*’ Professor Babbitt in his “final summing up,” finds “this taint of eccen- 
tricity’—springing from the eccentric imagination—most significant in ro- 
manticism. (Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xxii) 

*8 Works, vi, 112. 

 Ibid., iv, 356. 
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This passage reminds us, by contrast, of Lowell himself, con- 
versant with the best society in the capitals of the old world 
and the new. 

“The office of the imagination is to disengage what is es- 
sential from the crowd of accessories which is apt to confuse 
the vision of ordinary minds.”®® Lowell, employing the judicial 
method in criticism, applies this principle to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge with varying results. He praises Coleridge for teach- 
ing the English mind “to recognize in the imagination an im- 
portant factor not only in the happiness but in the destiny 
of man.”5' What “constitutes his great power” is “the percep- 
tual presence of imagination.”® Lowell quotes with approval 
Scott’s estimate of Coleridge: 


No man has all the resources of poetry in such profusion 
fancy and diction would long ago have placed him above all his con- 
temporaries had they been under the direction of a sound judgment 
and a steady will.” 


“A sound judgment and a steady will” must for Lowell be 
inseparably linked to imagination before a poet meets his full 
approval. Yet he praises him highly for the suppression of 
“impertinent and obtrusive particulars” and “pure visual 
ecstasy disengaged from the confused and confusing materials 
that gave it birth.”™ It is for the lack of discrimination against 
these same “impertinent and obtrusive particulars” that Lowell 
censured Wordsworth. The poet of the Lakes gazed so in- 
tently at particulars that he often failed to see the larger uni- 
versals of which they were a part. 


He had a fondness for particulars, and there are parts of his poems 
which remind us of local histories in the undue relative importance 
given trivial matters.® 


His imagination does not select what is representative of com- 
mon human experience. “Wordsworth was wholly void of 
that shaping imagination which is the highest criterion of a 


5° Function of the Poet, pp. 73-74. 
5t Works, vi, 71. 

8 Jbid., vi, 72. 

Ibid., vi, 73. 

% Tbid., vi, 75. 

% Tbid., iv, 401. 
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poet.” While most of us would prefer that Lowell did not use 
the superlative in that statement, we have to admit, I think, 
that the charge as he conceives it is just; Wordwrorth’s poetry 
certainly is without that “grandeur of generality” which Lowell 
demanded of the great classics. 

Like Arnold, once more, Lowell insists that men “see life 
steadily and see it whole.” Toward fragmentary views of one 
sort or another he is ever hostile. Of Carlyle he writes: “History, 
in the true sense, he does not and cannot write, for he looks 
on mankind as a herd without volition, and without moral 
force.”57 “His scheme of history is purely an epical one, where 
only leading figures appear by name and are in any strict sense 
operative.” He is grateful that Wordsworth, Keats, and Byron 
were the “means of bringing back English poetry from the 
sandy deserts of rhetoric, and recovering for her her triple 
inheritance of simplicity, sensuousness, and passion.”** He 
regrets that these qualities could not have been blended to 
better advantage; each is narrow in his own way. The first, 
“the most individual,” gives us “the moods of his own nature”; 
the second, by “sensitiveness of organization,” gives us “the 
moods of his own taste and feeling”; and the third “presents 
an ideal to youth made restless with vague desires not yet 
regulated by experience nor supplied with motives by the duties 
of life.” No one of them views life with imaginative wholeness; 
no one of them but gives evidence of the eccentricity which 
pervades romanticism. 

If, as Pascal asserts, “L’imagination dispose de tout,” ac- 
cording to Lowell’s doctrine it should conceive above all of a 
religion which will be suited to the generality of men. The 
religion of the romantic world—pantheism—takes its rise from 
the German transcendentalists such as Schelling; to that school 
both the inner and outer worlds were manifestations of the 
divine mind; Carlyle and Coleridge imported the belief from 
Germany; and Wordsworth became its high priest. With char- 
acteristic disregard for metaphysics, Lowell asks whether such 
a faith will bear fruit in the practical life of the average man. 

Has it a universal value? 
Works, ii. 78. 


5? Tbid., ii, 118. 
58 Tbid., i, 242. 
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The sublimities and amenities of outward nature might suffice for 
William Wordsworth;.... but they elevate, teach, and above all 
console the imaginative and solitary only, and suffice to him who al- 
ready suffices to himself. The thought of a God vaguely and vapor- 
ously dispersed: throughout the visible creation . ... may inspire or 
soothe, console or fortify, the man whose physical and mental fibre 
is so sensitive that, like the spectroscope, it can feel and record these 
impersonal vibrations of identity between the fragmentary life that 
is in himself and the larger life of the universe whereof he is a particle. 
Such supersensual creations might help to make a poem, but they 
would not make a man, still more a social being.** 


In other words, pantheism is only for the few, the unusual, the 
hyper-sensitive; for the needs of the normal man it is in- 
adequate. 

This inadequacy, after all, is but one manifestation of “that 
subjective tendency” which Lowell says is “one of the main 
distinctions between ancient and modern poetry.”®* Words- 
worth is most successful 


in the vivid expression of the effect produced by external objects and 
events upon his own mind, and of the shape and hue (perhaps momen- 


tary) which they in turn took from his mood or temperament. 


Of subjective poetry, congenital with romanticism, Lowell 
makes the following rather penetrating analysis: 


The difference between subjective and objective in poetry would 
seem to be that the aim of the former is to express a mood of the mind, 
often something in itself accidental and transitory, while that of the 
latter is to convey the impression made upon the mind by something 
outside it, but taken up into the mind and idealized (that is, stripped 
of all unessential particulars) by it Subjective poetry may be 
profound and imaginative if it deal with the primary emotions of our 
nature, with the soul’s inquiries into its own being and doing, as was 
true of Wordsworth; but in the very proportion that it is profound, 
its range is limited. Great poetry should have breadth as well as height 
and depth; it should meet men everywhere on the open levels of their 
common humanity, and not merely on their occasional excursions to 
the heights of speculation or their exploring expeditions among the 
crypts of metaphysics.” 

5 Works, vi, 104. 

© Function of the Poet, p. 71. 

*! Works, iv, 401. 

® Function of the Poet, pp. 73-74. 
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This doctrine that poetry should “meet men everywhere 
on the open levels of their common humanity,” which he pro- 
claims again and again, led him inevitably to discuss the doc- 
trine of “original genius” which held a prominent place in the 
creed of romanticism. “Wordsworth,” he remarked, never 
quite saw the distinction between the eccentric and the origi- 
nal.”® But how did Lowell define originality? Clearly it was 
not for him, as for Rousseau, synonymous with uniqueness. 


What we call originality seems not so much anything peculiar, much 
less anything odd, but that quality which touches human nature at 
most points of its circumference.™ 

Originality does not consist in a fidgety assertion of self-hood, but 
in the faculty of getting rid of it altogether.® 


The romantic identification of originality with eccentricity 
of one form or another led to subjectivity and the preference 
for nature and solitude rather than society. Thus, speaking 
of Shelley, Lowell writes: 
the poet substitutes his own impression of the thing for the thing 
itself; he forces his own consciousness upon it, and herein lies the root 
of all sentimentalism.* 


The subjective poet does not view life with imaginative whole- 
ness. If he did, he could never prefer nature to men; this is an 
outrage to the critic’s scale of values. Accordingly, we find 
Lowell criticizing Wordsworth because he “has no sense of 
proportion, no instinct of choice and discrimination. .... In 
his noblest utterances man is absent..... The greatest poets 
have found man more interesting than nature.”*’ Associated 
with this preference for nature is a love of remoteness— 
physical and psychic—from one’s fellows. Of Thoreau’s 
penchant for solitude Lowell writes: 


Those who have most loudly advertised their passion for seclusion 
and their intimacy with nature, from Petrarch down, have been mostly 
sentimentalists, unreal men, misanthropes . . . . professing contempt 
for their kind.** 


8 Works, iv, 356. 
 Ibid., iv, 357. 
Ibid., ii, 259. 

® Function of the Poet, p. 71. 
Works, vi, 111. 

% Tbid., i, 376; cf. iv, 412. 
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In the Conversations of 1843 he finds that Byron’s passion for 
nature marks him a child of Rousseau, who contributed so 
largely to English sentimentalism. Byron made “motiveless 
despair” fashionable.*® Yet he concedes that he was one of the 
“great names of the last generation”; his “real strength lay 
in his sincerity.”"° Lowell detested insincerity as only a thor- 
oughly sincere man can. “Without earnest conviction,” he 
declared, “no great or sound literature is conceivable.” 

Still less could Lowell tolerate sentimentality. “I do abhor 
sentimentality,” he protested, “from the bottom of my soul.””! 
Petrarch he regarded as “the first choragus of that sentimental 
dance which so long led young folks away from the realities of 
life . . . . and whose succession ended, let us hope, with Chateau- 
briand.”” Petrarch was an “intellectual voluptuary”; Cha- 
teaubriand, the “arch-sentimentalist of these latter days”; 
and Lamartine, “the lackey of fine phrases.” Moore lived in 
“sham” and in “cloying sentimentalism.”* Rousseau is de- 
nounced as “the modern founder of the sect” and a “quack 
of genius.” At the same time he gave Rousseau credit for 
sincerity, even though it was misdirected. 


Lowell denounced sentimentalism on the ground that it 
tended to separate theory fron -practice. Unlike Browning, 
he judged men by their actions and not by their sentimental 
aspirations. 


The sentimentalist is the spiritual hypochondriac, with whom 
fancies become facts, while facts are a discomfort because they will 
not be evaporated into fancy. In his eyes, Theory is too fine a dame to 
confess even a country-courtship with coarse-handed Practice, whose 
homely ways would disconcert her artificial world.” 


69 Works, iv, 371. 

70 Tbid., i, 100. ii, 120; 

1 Letters, i, 205. 

7 Works, i, 100; cf. ii, 253. 

73 Ibid., ii, 253, 160, 271. 

74 Tbid., ii, 145, 240. 

% Tbid., i, 376; Latest Literary Essays, p. 165. 

% Ibid., ii, 250. What Lowell has to say of Rousseau is interesting because 
Rousseau represents all romanticism. Pierre Laserre writes: “Rien dans le 
Romantisme qui ne soit du Rousseau. Rien dans Rousseau qui ne soit ro- 
mantique” (Le Romantisme Francais, Paris, 1907, pp. 14-15). 
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Lowell’s objection to the divorce of theory from practice, of 
philosophy from life, is precisely that of the modern humanists 
such as Matthew Arnold, or, to take a contemporary, Professor 
Irving Babbitt. Lowell shows his soundness of mind by in- 
sisting that dreams be tested by reality, that Theory confess 
a “country-courtship with coarse-handed Practice.” He takes 
as his text the following passage from Jean Jacques: 


However sincere may be one’s love of virtue, it sooner or later 
grows weak without our perceiving it, and....we become unjust 
and wicked in action without having ceased to be just and good in 
soul. 


Against this idea, “the characteristic doctine of sentimentalism,” 
Lowell lets loose his wrath: 


This disjoining of deed from will, of practice from theory, is to 
put asunder what God has joined by an indissoluble sacrament. The 
soul must be tainted before the action become corrupt; and there is no 
self-delusion more fatal than that which makes the conscience dreamy 
with the anodyne of lofty sentiments, while the life is grovelling and 
sensual,—witness Coleridge. In his case we feel something like disgust.”” 


So long as one considers romanticism as recreative or ap- 
preciative, Lowell offers no objection. He declares: 


The sentimentalist . .. may express as many and as delicate shades 
of feeling as he likes ... but the moment he undertakes to estab- 
lish his feelings as a rule of conduct, we ask at once how far are his 
own life and deed in accordance with what he preaches? 

For every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful sentiments 
in the world weigh less than a single lovely action; and that while 
tendencies of feeling and susceptibility to generous emotions are ac- 
cidents of temperament, goodness is an achievement of the will and 
a quality of the life.”* 


Lowell’s conception of character crowns his criticism. Does 
he believe that man can evade moral responsibility? Will he 
agree with Schiller that we can “unhesitatingly commit the 
guidance of life to instinct?”’* Will he accept Madame de 


™ Works, ii, 249. 
78 Tbid., ii, 243. 

7# “Essay in Grace and Didnity,” in Essays Asthetical and Philosophical, 
London, 1875. 
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Staél’s definition of virtue as “une impulsion involontaire?” *° 
It is in his essay on Keats that he gives us an inkling of what 
character means to him: 


Keats hardly lived long enough to develop a well-outlined character, 
for that results commonly from the resistance made by temperament 
to the many influences by which the world, as it may happen then to 
be, endeavors to mould every one in its own image.* 


Elsewhere he has told us that “goodness is an achievement 
of will and a quality of life.”* Certainly this is something very 
different from mere passive obedience to instinct. Once and 
for all, Lowell’s conception of character places him with the 
humanists. For they all distinguish carefully between the 
“law for thing” and the “law for man,” and they all insist 
that man should rein in his expansive desires in the interest 
of proportion and poise. 

Having worked out a sound definition of character, Lowell 
did not fail to appreciate its significance. He declared character 
to be “the only soil in which real mental power can root itself 
and find sustenance,”“—an idea, by the way, of which Pro- 
fessor Reilly is incredulous. “For good or evil, the character 
and its intellectual product are inextricably interfused.”™ It 
is significant that Goethe should have said practically the same 
thing: “Whoever would have a grand style must first have a 
grand character Want of character is the source of all 
the evils in our recent literature.” 

For Lowell, as for Arnold, “character is nine-tenths conduct” ; 
for character which rejects the actual world for a world of 
dreams or for some dim past, he has no use. Speaking of 
Wordsworth, he concludes: 


His system of Nature-cure, first professed by Dr. Jean-Jacques, 
and continued by Cowper, certainly breaks down as a whole 
The ancients and our own Elizabethans, ere spiritual megrims had 
become fashionable, perhaps made more out of life by taking a frank 
delight in its action and passion and by grappling with the facts of 


80 De la Littérature: Discours Préliminaire, N.Y., 1859. 
Works, i, 219. 

Tbid., ii, 243. 

Tbid., ii, 195. 

[bid., iii, 271. 
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this world, rather than muddling themselves over the insoluble problems 
of another.™ 


This last is very characteristic of Lowell and of humanism 
generally. To the man of the Homeric poems the other world 
is alien and repulsive; witness that picturesque passage in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey where the shade of Achilles tells 
Ulysses that he would rather be the poorest shepherd boy on 
a Grecian hill than king over the substantial shades of Hades. 
Although Lowell is imbued with the classic spirit, there is in 
him no retrogression, no blind worship of antiquity per se; 
he simply wants to take what is best from the past and apply 
it to the present. “The antique in itself is not the ideal 
The true ideal is not opposed to the real, . . . . but lies in it.”® 
In the same spirit Lowell spoke out against the tendency— 
so characteristic of romanticism—to reproduce the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages: “I don’t believe in these modern 
antiques—no not in Landor, not in Swinburne, not in any 
of em. They are all wrong.”*’ He complains that “Longfellow 
is driven to take refuge among the red men, and Tennyson 
in the Cambro-Breton cyclus of Arthur.”8* Elsewhere he says: 
“When I see these modern-medieval pictures, I am defrauded; 
I do not see reality, but a masquerade.”*® But while he objects 
to the “effort to raise a defunct past,” he is eager to praise 
and to approriate elements which he admires, such as “the 
virile grace of the Greeks, their sense of proportion, their dis- 
taste for the exaggerated, their exquisite propriety of phrase, 
which steadies imagination without cramping it.”°° These 
“we should endeavour to assimilate without the loss of our 
own individuality.” To the charge made by his contemporaries 
that science had killed all wonder, romance, and poetry, Lowell 
replied that “all this is because science has become too grimly 
intellectual, has divorced itself from the moral and imaginative 


% Works, iv, 411-412. 

% Tbid., iii, 66; cf. ii, 79, 99; iv, 284; iii, 92. 

7 Letters, i, 357. 

88 Works, ii, 132. 

8° Letters, ii, 85. 

While Lowell praised the perfection of Greek art, he found its circle of 
motives was essentially limited. His objections to perfection and limi\ation are 
those of Ruskin. (Cf. Stones uf Venice, ii, Ch. 6). 
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part of man.”* “The secret of poetry is not to have lived in 
Homer’s day, or in Dante’s, but to be alive now, that is the 
great art and mystery.”™ In place as well as in time, man must 
face the world in which he lives: Sir Launfal needs not to ride 
far off in quest of chivalric adventure; his duty and his happi- 
ness lie at home. 

In concluding this survey of Lowell’s criticism of romantic 
literature we may glance back at the conflicting judgments 
concerning his ability as a critic which were noted at the be- 
ginning of this paper. The selections from Lowell’s dicta which 
have been presented should enable us to form a clearer opinion 
in regard to the question. We seem to be justified at least in 
dissenting from Professor Reilly’s verdict that Lowell’s “real 
weakness” is “lack of philosophic mind.”® Whatever lack of 
system may appear in Lowell’s philosophy, his critical judgment 
was sound and his vision keen. And the value of his contribu- 
tion to criticism does not seem to be over-stated by Professor 
Woodberry in the sentence already quoted: 


There is in the body of Mr. Lowell’s literary papers a canon of pure 
literature so defined in intellectual principles and applied with such 
variety and fruitfulness as to suffice for an education in literary taste. 


Harry HAYDEN CLARK. 
% Function of the Poet, p. 20. 


p. 14. 
Reilly, op. cil., p. 199. 


